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*‘ Ts the fire out ?” said Mrs. Ingham to Mr. Haliburton, as he came 
in with her husband to dinner. 

“Out, and not out,” said he. “ There are no engines playing 
upon it; but I found the smoke of smouldering coal a little disagree- 
able to-day, as Walter showed me where their new lines would come. 
It is only sixty-two days since the fire: you must not expect it to be 
‘all out yet.” 

Mr. Haliburton took up the constant subject to say, “We are 
going to get out of tlie fire, for that part of the town, the best plan 
which any city in Christendom has of the size. Outside of Christen- 
‘dom I will not speak, except to say that our plan is better than that 
of Cairo, better than that of Timbuctoo, and much better than that 
of the lost city of Jungo. 

“ It is a quarter part of the plan which Christopher Wren prepared 
for London in the Annus Mirabilis, which the merchants of London 
were too timid, and the city of London too weak, to carry through.” 

*“‘ Yes, the plan of radiating avenues, with cross-streets as nearly at 
right angles to them as may be, is undoubtedly the best plan fora 
large town. It is curious to see how nearly the fathers hit upon it 
without knowing that they were inventors.” 

“ As they hit on civil government,” said Felix Carter, “ without 
knowing they invented that. They would have been fools if they 
had laid out avenues sixty feet wide for a fishing-town of five hun- 
dred or tex thousand people. But, as it was, they builded better 
than they knew.” 

This conversation took place as the several gentlemen and ladies 
of the “ staff of this journal” —if we may borrow the truly elegant 
phrase of the daily papers — met after their day’s work, at Mr. Hali- 
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burton’s house at dinner. The editor was absént; and his assistants 
had the more liberty for conversation. 

It should be understood by readers on the Pacific coast, that the 
New Boston will be built on five avenues, radiating nearly like the 
sticks of a fan which has been opened enough to make a quarter- 
circle. These avenues converge, so that they all enter into the square 
_ around the post-office. The new Chauncy Street, parallel with 
Washington Street, runs nearly south-west ; the new Pearl Street runs 
nearly south-east ; Devonshire Street, Federal Street, and Congress 
Street are the three sticks of the fan between. 

“ By such a plan,” said Haliburton, as they looked at it on-the 
map, “‘ you can go up from every point on the shore, by what is practi- - 
cally the shortest line. You need never walk in the sun, unless you 
choose ; norin the shade, unless you choose. You have always a short 
route from every place to every place. In a word, all the evident 
disadvantages of the checkerboard system, which is, perhaps, the 
worst yet devised for a busy town, are here overcome.” 

“ T wish it were as easy to educe good out of the other ruin of the 
fire,”’ said kind-hearted Mrs. Haliburton, who had been at the Cen- 
tral Relief Bureau all day, talking to nice Portuguese women, whose 
existence was revealed to the rest of Boston when their needlework 
ceased so suddenly. 

“Tt is hard fora few weeks more,” said her husband; ‘“ but, before. 
February, you shall have more women sewing for their bread in Bos- 
ton than you ever had before. Mr. Freeland told me, before Christ- 
mas, that he had even then nearly four hundred of his work-women 
engaged again. His warehouses gave way about midnight Saturday 
night; and he had bought his new sewing-machines before nine 
o’clock Monday morning.” 

*“ T have been delighted to see how the first thought of the manu- 
facturers was for their hands.” 

** And you may say, the first thought of the hands was for their 
- employers.” 

“‘ Yes, we are learning the lesson of solidarity, or showing that we 
have learned it. But, if I were not afraid you would print them, I 
could tell you charming stories of the exquisite precision of personal 
and private care, which goes far to make needless the more noisy 
public charities.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Ingham, “ that we had ever gone down to see 
Mr. Fenno’s sewing-rooms. Did not he say he had two acres and a 
half of sewing-rooms ?”’ 

“Yes; and his is only one firm out of so many! Now, there is 
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not one of these large firms which has not had an eye on each one 
of the thousands of people who were at work for them, and, by this 
time, are beginning to work for them again.” 

‘“‘ Where I find the suffering,” said Ingham, “ is in the people who 
were in small enterprises, who had not capital behind them. Take 
Jane Shore, she was independent, for she earned her eight’ or ten 
dollars a week in drawing’ on glass for glass-cutters. The glass is all 
shattered ; the glass-cutters are scattered ; that modest little industry 
is atan end; and Jane Shore wantssomething to do. Then there are 
book-keepers, salesmen, janitors, people whose occupation. is wholly 
gone till the great organism moves again in all its parts.” 

** Among all your new beginnings,” said Felix Carter, “ I see noth- 
ing so fairly dramatic as this at our own printing-house. Rand and 
Avery were burned out on the 20th of November; our December 
number safe in the bindery. Mrs. Haliburton, ten lines were melted 
off the head of each galley of ‘ Pythonia;’ Medora’s tears and 
George Norman’s ran down in hot lead into the cellar: and yet so 
gently and tenderly was that fire put out, that the rest of the type 
stood to set you and thirty thousand other ladies crying as they read 
their January number at Christmas. Well, Mr. Avery cleared out 
his ruins with one hand, and put in new floors and new roofs with 
another; or, to drop the figure, he set two hundred and fifty 
mechanics at work on that single building, which had been in its 
three upper stories gutted by fire; and in fifteen days after, I saw 
thirty presses running their fastest, to work down the accumulated — 
business of the interregnum. The pay-roll of the office had gone on 
all the time. For us, we had patched in from the proofs the mol- 
ten tear-drops for Mrs. Greenough; we had made Bishop Clark wind 
up poor Blake with a fresh turn; we had cooked from the ashes Mr. 
Bacon’s railroad essay ; and the new type, and the new cases, and the 
new presses, were ready to go on with the old precision, the old copy, 
and the old staff.” 

“‘ And all the thanks you get,” said Mr. Hackmatack moodily, “is 
abuse from the metaphysical critics, because you deferred the second 
half of Mr. Martineau’s demolition of the utilitarians. 


“ Insatiate archer, would not one suffice ? ” 


What would they have said, critics or utilitarians, if Mr. Marti- 
neau’s copy had gone to the heavens in the form of indurated carbonic 
acid heated, vulgarly called smoke, and both parts of the annihilation 
of the utilitarians gone down among the falling bricks and mortar as 
hot lead? They would have fallen on their swords, or performed . 
hari-kari.” 
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‘“Mrs. Haliburton, it is by such concentration of energy, that 
daily life takes on its accustomed form again.” 

«« And really,” said she, “‘ I suppose one of those leaders of men, 
the dukes they are of the modern industrial system, suffered less in 
the calamity than Mrs. Champernoon did.” 

*« Why, what did Mrs. Champernoon lose ? ” 

“Did not I tell you? She called here on the Monday after, remem- 
bering — what, I am sure, I had forgotten — that I had told her I was 
at home Mondays. She was afraid, she said, there was a feather of 
hers at a shop in Summer Street; and she was afraid it was lost.” 

Mrs. Hackmatack screamed with laughing. ‘‘ That explains,” said 
she. ‘She always confounds me with you. She stopped her carriage 
‘one day, and said, ‘ My dear, the feather is found. It came home 
quite safe, Saturday night.’ I could not think what she was talking 
about.” 

“A pity that so many heavier things took wings and flew away!” 

* As to the general problem,” said Ingham, girding. himself for a 
discussion of the laws of conflagration and their extinguishment, “I 
suppose we shall have the facts in a few days.’ The special commis- 
sion, which is a capital board, will report in print; and a good deal 
of the report, Mr. Firth tells me, is already in the printers’ hands. 
The new mayor has the statistics in his inaugural. Seven hundred 
and nine buildings of stone and brick were destroyed, and sixty-seven 
of wood. The assessors had taxed them on a valuation of thirteen 
million five hundred and ninety-one thousand, three hundred dollars: 
it would cost eighteen million dollars to reproduce them. These 
buildings, and the streets on which they were, covered an area of 
only sixty-five acres,— ‘only’ is the gallant mayor’s grim expres- 
sion.” 

Mr. Ingham then laid down “The Globe,” from which he read 
these figures, and said, “‘ The widening of the streets, and opening new 
ones, of which you speak, will cost the city government about five 
million dollars.” 

** Which it will get back in five years’ time,” said Haliburton, “ in 
the opportunity to do its own business. For many years, the streets at 
the centre of Boston have been worked at their full power of delivery. 
On busy days of busy seasons, with all the tact of policemen and all 
the promptness of expressmen, draymen, and other teamsters, these 
streets were discharging, when the time for delivery of goods came, 
all that they could discharge. The most wretched economy in any 
business is that which cramps your power of doing the very thing you 

. set out to do.” ; 
“Yes,” said Ingham, “ always buy the best pens and the best paper,” 
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justifying his favorite extravagance by the word of Haliburton, who 
is the one successful man of affairs in this little company. His re- 
mark was unheeded ; and he fell back on his general lecture. 

“ The fire, ” said he, “ spread as it spread, because these warehouses 
were so enormous, and had so few parti-walls. Look at the ruins now, 
and see how loyally this despised brick stood at the place God or man 
had placedit in. Tried as by fire, indeed!’ Every brick of it all had 
gone through the furnace of affliction in those old kilns at East Cam- 
bridge, and, ‘ when the whole world turned to coal, it truly lived.’ 
But suppose you are so grand that you must see from end to end of 
your warehouse, two hundred and fifty feet; suppose your floors are 
of dry pine, such as Haliburton sells for the very highest price as kin- 
dlitigs ; suppose your goods are inflammable as cotton, or greasy wool ; 
suppose a temperature, varying from a thousand Fahrenheit to ten 
- thousand of his grade, blowing in upon them at the rate of forty miles 
an hour: then see, if you please, that these goods set fire to the 
buildings, rather than the buildings to the goods. To Asmodeus, or 
to angels of a higher grade, the spectacle was " sixty-five acres 
of leather and dry-goods ”— 

‘*‘ Please count in one book-bindery,” said Mrs. bite “in which 
‘were my children’s Bibles, and my father’s French Testament, having 
new covers for Christmas.” 

* Please count in one chromo-lithograph establishment, where ten 
thousand ‘ Jennie Trevors,’ in blue and gray, were waiting to receive 
the ingenuous blush on their cheeks, and the red on the robin’s breast,” 
said Felix Carter. 

* Please count in dear little Mrs. Somers, the on Mr. Felt 
told me, that, as he watched his carpets on the Common that night, the 
little woman wrapped herself in one of his crumb-cloths, and told him 
that she went through just that experience in Chicago thirteen 
months before. She was used to it.” 

‘“‘ Please count in those charming Parians at Plympton’s, ual their 
Dresden china,” said Anna. “I have been so sorry that I did not buy 
the ‘ Genius of Life Eternal’ before he was smashed forever.” 

“Please count in two or three newspaper establishments, three 
churches, Hunt’s studio, Wight’s, Miss Knowlton’s, and forty 
others,” said George Hackmatack. ‘“ You talk as if dry-yoods and 
leather made up the world.” 

‘“‘ I was saying, when I was interrupted,” said Mr. Ingham, “ that 
any being who saw the truth would regard the conflagration as 
the burning of immense piles of manufacture, of which by far the 
larger part, as I intimated before, was dry-goods, leather, wool, 
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eotton, and the manufactures made from them; large quantities 
of paper, alas! being destroyed ”— 

‘“‘ Before you authors had a hand at it,” said Haliburton grimly. 
“You said nothing of these later things.” 

“T was about to speak of them when interrupted,” said the padre. 
“ Any superior being would have seen this pile of the results of human 
industry, separated by only a few granite walls, by some brick walls, 
and, in one or two instances, by mere wooden partitions. The size 
of the warehouses is too great for the resistance of the divisions. 

“‘T have now seen Chicago in ashes, and young Boston in ashes ; — 
and their word to the builders of the future, is, brick partitions, and 
enough of them.” 

*“‘ This is very fine,” said Haliburton ; ‘‘ but I should say, steam fire- 
engines, and enough of them, and special water-deliveries for fire in 
every large warehouse, and enough of them.” 

“ For me,” said Anna, “now that I have once seen the ruins, I 
hate to go near them again. To think that nice boys and girls, and 
hard working-women, and grimy-faced men worked hard all last sum- 
mer to make the pretty calicoes, and those hideous orange-ground de- 
laines ; that they worked ten hours or eleven hours of every summer 
day upon them; and that now, for all purposes, it is just as if they 
had all been at the seashore, or on the mountains, and had been 
paid wages all the time, — this is dreadful to me: I hope they do not 
feel that as terribly as I do.” 

“My dear,” said her husband, “each one of them hopes and 
believes that her particular piece of mousseline, or her particular 
dozens of slippers, were saved by some faithful brother of hers, who 
was at the fire.” 

“Olney says it makes a new season, midway between the sum- 
mer trade and the winter trade, and that they were obliged to put a 
particular style of satinets on the market at once to strike the exact 
necessities of an unclothed world: 

“ * Too cold for fig-leaves, and for furs too warm.’” 

‘Tt certainly marks an era for all of us who live here. I have 
never heard such good tall, and never noticed such careful study as 
to the eternal laws by which we live and move, and have our being. 
We have created a good city government by the help of it; we are 
going to create a well-nigh perfect system of streets by the help of it ; 
the architects are in earnest that we shall have a well-built place of 
business ; and I think everybody means that the poorest and the rich- 
est shall tide over the winter in such fashion as to be really ready for 
the hard work of the spring.” 





Thomas 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


[The renewal of interest in the life and character of Thomas Jefferson, which is due to the inter- 
esting papets of Mr. James Parton, in “ The Atlantic Monthly,” makes this a favorable opportu- 
nity for publishing a letter on Jefferson by John Quincy Adams, which has never before been 
printed. The letter was called forth by an article in ‘‘ The North American Review,” of April, 1830, 
to which Mr. Adams, not unnaturally, took exception. He seems to have even thought of contribut- 


ing a paper on the subject himself to that Review. 


This purpose he never carried out; but he ad- 


dressed the following letter on the subject to the editor. ] 


I was certainly not satisfied with the 
article on Mr. Jefferson in the April 
number of the North American Review. 
Mr. Jefferson had a mind. I did hope to 
see in the North American Review at 
least traces of a mind capable of grap- 
pling with it. In the published Article 
there is abundance of liberality. But the 
errors of Mr. Jefferson in Religion and 
Politics are not of that harmless Class 
which may be encountered with equivocal 
opposition, or hesitating dissent. There 
is a mode of defending, which has the ef- 
fect of surrendering, a Cause. The Re- 
viewer professes to disapprove some of Mr. 
Jefferson’s Religious opinions, but does 
not tell us what they are; but he approves 
his practice and recommendation of free 
enquiry, or free thinking; admires his 
total disregard of all human authority, and 
his studious avoidance of quoting the opin- 
ion of any other as the motive or founda- 
tion of his own; and is half inclined to 
regard this lofty consciousness of superi- 
ority over other minds as a new discovery 
in religious morals. The writer of the Ar- 
ticle favours his readers with much com- 
mon-place argument upon the reasonable- 
ness of free and unlimited enquiry, and 
commends Mr. Jefferson for adviging his 
young friend to examine the first princi- 
ples of natural religion for himself, and 
not to adopt without examination the 
principles of another. 

It is not difficult to discern where all 
this leads. The Reviewer does not, or 
will not, discern it. But observe, Ezam- 
ination is one thing, Rejection of all hu- 
man authority is another. Mr. Jefferson 
examined much less than he rejected. 
He never examined the evidences of 
Christianity. He rejected it as an impos- 
ture,—rejected it, not by the dictate of 


his own mind, but upon mere perusal of 
the bible, under the influence of the infi- 
del School of his own and the immediately 
preceding age, — Bolingbroke, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and the rest of that gang. 
What he meant by examinatiun was treat- 
ing the Bible like Tooke’s Pantheon, — 
studying all the fashionable atheists of the 
age, and never looking into the writers 
in favour of Christianity. So far was 
Mr. Jefferson from encouraging or recom- 
mending examination into the truth of the 
Christian Religion, that he founded his 
University with a cold, professed, and 
systematic exclusion of all theological 
studies from the institution. 

He who recommends to a young man & 
total rejection of human authority in the 
pursuit of his enquiries after religious 
truth ouzht, if not in Modesty, at least in 
consistency, to include his own authority 
with the rest. And perhaps it would be 
quite as good advice to the natural impet- 
uosity of youth to guard the juvenile en- 
quirer against the possible illusions of his 
own mind as against the opinions of all 
the rest of mankind. ‘he rejection of all 
humar authority in the formation of our 
religious opinions is as unphilosophical as 
the blindest confidence in an infallible 
Church. Fixamination is good; but it 
must be thorough. An University with- 
out theological Studies, however favourable 
to free thinking, is but a sorry commen- 
tary upon free Inquiry. 

Mr. Jefferson was not willing that all 
his opinions upon Religion should be 
known to the world in his Lifetime. He 
sometimes intrenched himself in his Cas- 
tle, and insisted upon his right to keep his 
opinions to himself. When Dr. Priestley 
was a political Apostle for him, he was 
prepared to pass for a Unitarian, and pre- 
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ferred the moral precepts of Jesus to those 
of Moses, or of Socrates, or of any other 
artient philosopher. But he was always 
as hostile to the whole system of Christi- 
anity as the temper of popular opinion ‘in 
this Country would endure. He occasion- 
ally betrayed his belief in the independent 
existence of Matter; and he had no faith 
in a future state of ‘retribution, though he 
never very explicitly avowed this part of 
his doctrines. - 

His opinions upon the judiciary, and 
his rancour against all judges, deserve 
searching scrutiny and fearless exposure, 
nearly as much as his religious infidelity. 
And the nullification doctrine, which may 
shiver this Union to atoms, is the child of 
his own conception. It was, like most of 
his political opinions, a doctrine adopted 
and propagated to promote his own views 
and prospects of ambition at a particular 
time, and did effectually promote them. 
As to his Construction of the Constitution, 
and his tender regard for State Rights, his 
annexation of Louisiana to the Union by 
Acts of Congress with his signatures, and 
his Cumberland Road, are quite as au- 
thoritative of what he could do as the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions of what 
he could say. 

Mr. Jefferson’s infidelity, his anti-judi- 
cialism, and his nullification, were three 
great and portentous Errors. I did hope 
that the Cause of the Cross, the Cause of 
Justice, and the Cause of the American 
Union, would have found in the North 
American Review a head and heart capa- 
ble of defending them against the insidi- 
ous, and, therefore, more formidable assault 
of his posthumous Correspondence. As to 
the Lamb-like meekness with which the 
remnants of the Hartford Convention 
stomach his new and gross denunciation 
of them, let it pass, if so my friend Hall 
think just and fair, for liberality. 

That these great Errors should be 
probed to the bottom, and exposed in their 
naked nature, I do believe to be highly 
necessary. We have had recent experi- 
ence here [Washington, May, 1830] of 
the use which some of the most desperate 
profligates upon earth are making of his 
name and authority to kindle a conflagra- 
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tion, in the confusion of which they may 
consummate their scheme of public rob- 
bery, and enthral the free blood of this 
Union in bondage to its Slavery. Now 
is not a time for New England to close 
her eyes upon what is passing in this Con- 
federation before them, nor to wink at the 
jugglery practising upon her simplicity 
under the name, the countenance, and the 
authority of Jefferson. 

For the Mulatto doctrine of political 
economy, which proves that two-thirds of 
the federal revenue consists of a tax upon 
the export of Cotton, I commend you to 
the speech of McDuffie, now in a course 
of publication in the National Intelli- 
gencer. You will see that this rare polit- 
ical economist falls foul of you among oth- 
ers. He is also one of the champions of 
nullification, and tells some of our good- 
natured members, that, if Congress will 
not repeal the Tariff, the Legislature of 
South Carolina will. Iam told that Mr. 
Gorham and Mr. Davis answered both his 
argument and his swaggering; but their 
speeches have not yet been published. 

[There is an unpublished manuscript 
by Mr. Adams, which it is to be hoped 
will see the light in the complete edition 
of his works, in which he does not handle 
Mr. Jefferson quite so gently as did the 
writer in “ The North-American Review,” 
who was trying to continue the reign of 
the “era of good feeling.” This paper 
deals out rigorous justice to Mr. Jefferson, 
but gives him nothing more. In a second 
letter, explanatory of that which we have 
printed above, Mr. Adams discusses the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 
The following passage is in his words.] - 

Mr. Madison’s letter (that to Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett) contains a concession which 
I deem of no trifling importance. “It may 
often happen,” says he, “as experience 
proves, that erroneous constructions, not 
anticipated, may not be _ sufficiently 
guarded against in the language used.” 
I consider him, also, as substantially ad- 
mitting that the great object of those Reso- 
lutions was electioneering for Mr. Jeffer- 
son. That this was their great object I have 
always believed ; and, as he remarks, it was 


effectually answered. Neither Mr. Edward 
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Everett nor Mr. Webster has ventured, in 
treating of those Resolutions now, to an- 
alyze them with a critical scrutiny of their 
language and import as affected by this 
purpose for which they were prepared, to 
which they were adapted, and by which 
they were stimulated. I know not whether 
it will be within your plan to subject them 
to the discipline of that investigation ; but 
I will not disguise the opinion that no un- 
answerable refutation of the nullification 
principle can be exhibited without it. I 
presume it might be conducted with all 
the respect and even delicacy so justly 
due to Mr. Madison. 

Mr. Jefferson, too, is entitled to great 
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Respect, though after the conduct of his 
last days, and the posthumous publication 
of his writings, delicacy towards him from 
New England is an exemplification of 
something more than Christian meekness 
and forbearance. “ Time,” says Voltaire, 
“which vindicates the characters of great 
men, finishes by rendering even their 
faults respectable.” Of such respectabil- 
ity, Mr. Jefferson has a very unreasonable 
share; and, if the prudent servility of New 
England Literature suffers it to accumu- 
late without energetic remonstrance, she 
will feel its consequence in every vein and 
artery and sinew and bone of her popula- 
tion. 


[Nore. — Considering Mr, Adams’s use of points and of capitals characteristic, we have followed it 


precisely.]. 





UTILITARIANISM. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


II. The Utilitarian, however, is 
by no means satisfied with the place 
thus conceded to his doctrine. He 
claims for it a competency to the 
whole business of a moral theory ; 
and declines any services from Con- 
science, unless he may himself have 
the credit of first calling it into ex- 
istence by the power of his favorite 
principle, the universal desire of hap- 
piness. Letus, then, assume that man 
has no other end, no other possible 
spring of action, no other ground of 
obligation, than the attainment of 
pleasure (including the avoidance of 
pain) ; and consider whether such a 
constitution of his nature as an 
agent, planted in the midst of his ra- 
tional faculties, is competent to sup- 
ply him with a moral rule, and to 
explain his moral affections. 

1. At first sight it would seem that, 
if pleasure is the sole possible end of 
action, I have only to do as I like, 
and the law of my life receives its 


fulfilment ; and the very idea of any 
guide but inclination appears to van- 
ish. But, to save us from so hasty 
a conclusion, we are first reminded 
that the inclination of the moment 
may clash with interests of wider 
scope; and unless I deny myself to- 
day’s indulgence, I may only. be 
preparing to-morrow’s loss.! True 
enough, but this merely warns us to 
do as we like in a discreeter way, 
and avoid the bankruptcy of the 
spendthrift by careful balancing of 
our accounts. The differences of 


1 Ob macav HSoviv aipovpmefa, GAA’ Eativ Ste mod- 
Ads Hdovas tmwepBaivowey ray mAciov Huiv Td 
bvoxepés ex TovTwy Emnrat, ai modAds dAynddévas 
Hdovav Kpeitrovs vouiouev, émedav peigwv huiv 
noovh mapaxodov07 modiv xpévov vmropeivact Tas 
aAynéévas. Epicurus in Epist. ad Menec. ap. Diog., 
Laert. x.129. Tetum hoc de voluptate sic ille 
(Epicurus) precipit, ut voluptatem ipsam per se- 
quia voluptas sit, semper opt expetend 
que putet, eademque ratione dolorem ob id ipstdm, 
quia dolor sit, semper esse fugiendum, itaque hac 
usurum compensatione sapientem, ut et volupta- 
tem fugiat, si ea majorem dolorem effectura sit, 
et dolorem suscipiat maj eflicientem volup- 
tatem, Cicero, Tusc. Disp, v. 95, 
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human conduct rise to no higher 
level than varieties of prudence; 
and we are still no nearer to any 
conception of duty or of authority 
over us. 

The next device for carrying us a 
step in that direction deserves and 
requires a fuller notice. We are told 
that pleasures differ, not only in 
quantity, so as to be reckoned by a 
calculus of amounts, but in quality 
too; so that, apart from their magni- 
tude, same are more desirable than 
others, as being of a higher kind ; 
and unless we subordinate the life 
of Sense to that of the Intellect and 
the Affections, we have not worked 
out the Philosophy of Utility to its 
last refinements. ‘It is quite com- 


patible with the principle of Utili- 
ty,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘* to recog- 
nize the fact that some kinds ot 
pleasure are more desirable and 


more valuable than others. It would 
be absurd that while, in estimating 
all other things, quality is consid- 
ered as well as quantity, the estima- 
tion of pleasures should be supposed 
to depend on quantity alone. If I 
am asked what I mean by difference 
of quality in pleasures, or what 
makes one pleasure more valuable 
than another, merely as a pleasure, 
except its being greater in amount, 
there is but one possible answer. Or 
two pleasures, if there be one to 
which all or almost all who have ex- 
perience of both give a decided pref- 
erence irrespective of any feeling of 
moral obligation to prefer it, that is 
the more desirable pleasure. If one 
of the two is, by those who are com- 
petently acquainted with both, placed 
so far above the other that they pre- 
fer it, even though knowing it to be 
attended with a greater amount of 
discontent, and would not resign it 
for any quantity of the other pleasure 
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which their nature is capable of, we 
are justified in ascribing to the pre- 
ferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity 
as to render it, in comparison, of 
small account.” ! 

Till this passage was written, the 
distinction on which it insists had 
never, I believe, been regarded as 
“compatible with the principle of 
Utility.” No more direct contradic- 
tion can be exhibited than between 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s statement, that 
‘“‘ neither pain nor pleasure are homo- 
geneous,” 2 and Bentham’s, that ‘ the 
words pain and pleasure are names 
of homogeneous real entities.” 3 That 
the variance is not accidental, in the 
mere phrase, but lies deep in the 
very conception of the doctrine pro- 
fessed by both, is evident from the 
fact that Bentham, in giving his 
complete enumeration of “ the ele- 
ments or dimensions of value in a 
pleasure or pain,”—an enumeration 
on which, he says, ‘* the whole fabric 
of Morals and Legislation may be 
seen to rest,” admits no gradation of 
kind, but limits himself to attributes 
which any pleasure may be liable to 
have,—e.g., intensity, duration, cer- 
tainty, absence of delay, freedom 
from alloy, fertility in ulterior pleas- 
ure.4 

We equally miss the distinction 
between quantity and quality in the 
writings of the elder Mill. Where 
he distinguishes the different ‘ class- 
es of ends” which may move the will, 
— sensuality, for example, ambition, 
avarice, glory, sociality, &c., — it is 
not by any gradation among them, 
but only in the ingredients of their 
composition ; and the pleasure they 
* 1 Utilitarianism, pp. 11, 12. 

2 Utilitarianism, p. 16. 

8 Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap. 


vi. § vi. note p. 76. 
4 Ibid, Chap. iv. p. 49, 
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carry is named only as the common 
feature of them all; occurring in- 
deed “in company, or connection 
with things in infinite variety,” now 
‘* with the form and other qualities of 
a particular” person; now “ with a 
certain arrangement of colors in a pic- 
ture ; now with the circumstances of 
some fellow-creature ;” ‘‘ but these 
are the accessories ; the essence is the 
pleasure.”! In thus discountenancing 
the language of qualitative grada- 
tion, the Utilitarians of the last gen- 
eration did but follow the example of 
the ancient Epicureans; who, while 
affirming the superiority of mental 
to bodily pleasures (of yaipew to 
78ec0m), resolved it-into a difference 
of duration and intensity.? Mr. J.S. 
Mill indeed is too well versed in the 
philosophical literature of ancient 
and modern times not to be con- 
scious of the novelty of his position : 
“Tt must be admitted,” he says, “‘ that 
Utilitarian writers in general have 
plaeed the superiority of mental over 
bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uncostliness, 
&e., of the former,— that is, in their 
cireumstantial advantages, rather 
than in their intrinsic nature. And 
on all these points Utilitarians have 
fully proved their case; but they 
might have taken the other, and, as 
it may be called, higher ground, with 
entire consistency.” ® 


1 Fragment on Mackintosh, pp. 389, 390. 

2 Beginning with the converse case of pain, 
the statement is as follows: Thy yoiv capxa da 
7) mapdv pdvov xemacerv, Thy 52 Wuyyv Kai Td maped- 
Odv Kai Td mapdv Td pédAAov. Oitws obv Kai peigovas 
ndovas elvar Ts Wuxis. Epicurus apud Diog. Laert. 
x. 137. 

Omnia jucunda, quamquam sensu corporis judi- 
centur ad animum referri tamen; quocirca corpus 
gaudere tam diu, dum presentem sentiret volup- 
tatem, animum et presentem percipere pariter 
cum corpore ct prospicere venientem nec preteri- 
tam preterfluere sinere; ita perpetuas et contextas 
voluptates in sapiente fore semper cum expectatio 
speratarum voluptatum cum perceptarum memoria 
jungeretur. * Cicero, Tusc. Disp. V, 95, 96, 

8 Utilitarianism, p. 11. 
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If so, it is certainly strange that 
they withheld their foot from ground 
so obvious ; for, once stationed there, 
they would have been saved half the 
trouble of “proving their case” at 
all. ‘*The superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasures” speaks for 
itself, if there is a natural scale on 
which we already know them to occu- 
py a higher place; unless it can be 
shown, that, by an opposite adjust- 
ment of “‘ quantities,” the relation is 
inverted. The older Utilitarians had 
good reason for avoiding this treach- 
erous advantage. They would look 
with a just suspicion on this lan- 
guage of ranks, “higher and lower,” 
“‘ worth more and worth less,”—*‘su- 
perior and inferior,”—as not the native 
mode.of hedonistic speech, but im- 
ported into its vocabulary from some 
mystic hicratic tongue. ‘* Higher,” 
‘‘worth more,” ‘superior,’ not as 
productive of more pleasure, but for 
no reason at all, except that some 
presumed expert is pleased to say so, 
surely in this we hear the voice of 
the ‘*Moral-Sense-man,” or of the 
‘* partisan of the principle of asceti- 
cism,” who, as Bentham remarks, has 
no better reason for objecting to an 
act than that ‘‘ the commission of it 
is attended with a gross and sensual, 
or at least with a trifling and tran- 
sient satisfaction.”' What is this 
second scale, other than the familiar 
one of greater and less pleasure, by 
which each action is to be tested, 
with possible reversal of its former 
place? What attribute is it, whose 
comparative and superlative degrees 
are there spread out, as predicable, 
more or less, of all our objects of 
choice? It is vain to call it “ quali- 
ty” in the abstract, without telling 
us what quality; for comparison 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, Ghap. II. 
§ xviii. Note p. 38, 
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there cannot be, along a line of gra- 
dation, without something to compare ; 
and if the attribute remains anony- 
mous, represented in its absence only 
by.an abstract x, the comparison is 
fictitious or illusory. Till Mr. Mill 
can name the property whose vary- 
ing dimensions modify our estimate 
of happiness by mere amount, his 
new criterion remains in the dark. 
And when he names it, it must turn 
out, after all, to be a quantity ; for, 
to be susceptible of a “‘ more or less,” 
yet not to be a“ quantity,” is plainly 
impossible. Yet, by the hypothesis, it 
is not quantity of pleasure with which 
we have here to do; that is provided 
for on the other and prior scale ; and 
whatever else it may be,—call it 
dignity or nobleness or what you will, 
— it constitutes and attests an ele- 
ment of worth other than pleasura- 
bleness; and its admission is an in- 


voluntary surrender of the theory 


which it is intended to rescue. In 
spite of our absolute subjection to 
our “‘two sovereign masters, pleas- 
ure and pain,” there is, it seems, 
some graduated attribute, not men- 
surable upon their scale, which may 
appeal with effective persuasion to 
our will. 

Can any one doubt what this name- 
less attribute — or attribute of many 
names (for it is called ‘“ superior- 
ity,” “‘ eligibility,” ‘‘ desirableness,” 
*¢ preferableness ”) — really is? I 
venture to affirm that it is simply the 
moral quality under a disguise, hold- 
ing before its face the mask of pleas- 
ure, but with the serious eyes of duty 
looking through. The second scale, 
of kinds or quality of satisfaction, is 
not, in its source, a classification of 
pleasures at all, but just the natural 
hierarchy of our springs of action, 
our own conscious order of a relative 
rank in the impulses and ends of life. 
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Given that felt hierarchy of claims, 
and undoubtedly it must tell upon 
our sensitive experience ; to defy it, 
and live the life of a beast with the 
powers of a man, or of a selfish 
wretch amid the pleadings of suffer- 
ing affection, involves a self-contempt 
and humiliation worse than death. 
But this is the anguish of a morally 
constituted nature; the shadow of 
conscience in its unfaithful flight. 
Take away that prior sense of rela- 
tive authority ; let there be no shame 
in self-surrender to the appetites, no 
consciousness of any call to intellec- 
tual aims as a worthier possibility, 
no constraining demand of duty from 
the social relations; let all these 
springs of activity be there, but not 
inherently distinguished as better 
and worse ; let them bring their sev- 
eral ends before us, as candidates, 
with no other recommendation than 
the pleasurable experiences they 
may convey into an unmoral nature ; 
and I know not on what ground we 
could longer say, “ It is better to be 
a buman being dissatisfied, than a 
pig satisfied; better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied, than a fool satisfied.” 
The one of these is ‘* better” than the 
other,—the dissatisfied than the 
satisfied,— only when you refuse to 
try the case by the test of satisfac- 
tion,— that is of pleasure. The 
element of ‘ superiority ” which Mr. 
Mill’s correct feeling recognizes can 
never be designated in the descrip- 
tive dialect of happiness. Who could 
rationally speak of the superior hap- 
piness of those who, for noble ends, 
or from honor that cannot stoop, 
have sacrificed their portion of life’s 
immunities and enjoyments? of one, 
for instance, who has gone into slav- 
ery in order to redeem another, or 
of the martyr who cannot lie? 
1 Utilitarianism, p. 14. 
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Suppose, however, these objections 
waived, and the distinction between 
quantity and quality admitted as an 
adequate account of the motives 
operative on the human will. Let 
happiness, if you please, be com- 
puted in two dimensions, not degree 
only, but rank as well; yet so long 
as I am engaged in selecting and 
arranging my own pleasures, and 
only taking care, that, among the 
plainer viands, my table is duly 
served with provisions of a more 
‘ delicate cuisine, no moral phenome- 
non is reached, and the mark of the 
mere epicure is on me still. Nay, 


its stamp is deeper and. more inef- 
faceable than it was before; for, 
when the proper object of the reason 
— truth in all its breadth, the object 
of the imagination, beauty in its 
depth, the object of the affections, 
the living groups around—are set 


before me only as so many different 
varieties of pleasure, and I am drawn 
to them, not for themselves, but to 
gratify my own intellectual taste and 
sympathetic sensibilities, I push the 
claims of Self into shameless and des- 
olating usurpation ; subordinating to 
them, not simply the lower elements 
of life of which I am rightful master, 
but those higher ends which I am 
bound to serve with reverence. Could 
I even seize these angels of the way 
and detain them as my menials, they 
would only become incarnate, and 
love whatever is divine. Self-cul- 
ture, however balanced and compre- 
hensive, not only has no tincture of 
duty in it, but must be quitted ere 
a duty can be done. 

Nor is there a more subtle impos- 
tor in the world than the sham self- 
sacrifice which you make in the in- 
terest of your own perfection, or for 
which you stand ready in that “ un- 
conscious ability to do without hap- 
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piness,” which Mr. Mill says “gives 
the best prospect of realizing such 
happiness as is attainable.”’ It may 
be true that “nothing except that 
consciousness can raise a person 
above the chances of life, by making 
him feel, that, let fate or fortune do 
their work, they have not power to 
subdue him; which, once felt, frees 
him from excess of anxiety concern- 
ing the evils of life, and enables him, 
like many a stoic in the worst times 
of the Roman empire, to cultivate in 
tranquillity the sources of satisfaction 
accessible to him, without concerning - 
himself about the uncertainty of their 
duration, any more than about their 
inevitable end.”* But this invulner- 
able Stoic, who, under the ban of for- 
tune, tranquilly resorts to the virtues 
and humanities as ‘accessible sources 
of satisfaction,” lingers still at the 
propyleum of the temple of Duty 
without real worship of what is divine 
within. And his modern admirers, 
who, in expressing their ideal of ex- 
cellence, speak so often of “‘ cultivat- 
ing their sympathies,” “ cultivating 
their moral feelings,” ‘ cultivating 
nobleness of character,” do but foster 
self-homage, even when sounding the 
praises of self-abnegation. Elevate 
it as you may, we are called to some- 
thing else than this. We are placed 
here, not to remain at home, dress- 
ing up our own personality to the 
last spiritual refinement, but to be 
carried out and borne away by the 
glories and sorrows of the world; to 
be the organs of a truth that may 
bring us only scorn, of a love of right 
that may meet no response, of a pity | 
that sees nothing but the griefs it 
heals. And from this service of ends 
above us we are fatally removed by 
a theory which brings every thing to 
1 Utilitarianism, p. 24. 
2 Ibid. p. 24, 
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the ultimate test of personal sensibil- 
ity, and labels it as a kind or degree 
of pleasure. The animating genius 
of such a doctrine cannot be doubt- 
ful, and cannot be changed ; there is 
but one possible habitant that can be 
owned .as its resident Spirit; how- 
ever dressed up with the borrowed 
characteristics of genuine Duty, still, 
under the cloak of heroism, or behind 
the mask of saintliness, and with the 
praises of martyrdom upon his lips, 
it is after all the figure of Prudence 
that looks out of the window, and 
tries to personate the supreme graces 
of humanity. 

2. This, however, I shall be re- 
minded, would hold only if the Util- 
itarian took for his rule the happiness 
of the individual agent ; whereas he 
includes in the account the happiness 
of every one concerned. In the 
reckoning between my own happi- 
ness and that of others, he insists 


on my maintaining “the strict im- 
partiality of a disinterested and be- 
nevolent spectator,” and forbids me 
in the least to favor myself; and so 
appropriates the Christian injunc- 
tion, “*‘ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them like- 


wise.”! Now, it is perfectly true 
that the teachers of this doctrine, 
after grounding it on each man’s 
necessary pursuit of his own pleas- 
ures, and affirming that this invaria- 
ble “end of human action” is also 
“the standard of morality,” ? do slip 
away from the rule of personal hap- 
piness which alone comes legiti- 
mately out of their reasoning, and 
announce instead the criterion of 
public happiness. The fact is honor- 
able to themselves, but fatal to the 
logical structure of their system. 
For, what right have they to demand 


1 Utilitarianism, p. 24. 
2 Ibid. p. 17, 
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from me an “ impartial” standing 
between the pleasures of another and 
my own? Have they not told me 
that I am by nature incapable of 
desiring any thing but happiness? 
And to move my own desire, is it not 
my own happiness that they mean? 
How, then, can they turn round and 
say, ‘‘ But, mind, it is to make no 
difference to you whether the happi- 
ness is yours or somebody else’s. 
It is the pleasure of quilibet, and of 
equal value, as swum or tuum, abroad 
or at home.” Surely I may reply, 
* Another’s. happiness is no doubt 
worth as much to him as mine to 
me; and you, who are outside us 
both, may be neutral between us: 
but to ask me to be indifferent about 
the ownership, provided somebody, 
it may be in China or the planet 
Jupiter, gets the pleasure which I 
miss, is to contradict your own asser- 
tion, that my only end is the gain of 
happiness. ; 

The inconsistency here indicated 
appears in the strongest form in the 
writings of Bentham; but I am not 
aware that it has ever been relieved. 
What can be more startling than to 
find the same writer who demands 
from me perfect impartiality between 
my own happiness and that of oth- 
ers,—who insists that ‘“‘ everybody is 
to count for one, nobody for more 
than one,” also giving the following 
sketch of the nature to which he ad- 
peals, and of his business with it as 
a Moralist? “ Dream not that men 
will move their little finger to serve 
you, unless their advantage in so do- 
ing be obvious to them. Men never 
did so, and never will, while human 
nature is made of its present materi- 
als.” ‘* But they will desire to serve 
you, when, by so doing, they can 
serve themselves; and the occasions 
on which they can serve themselves 
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by serving you are multitudinous.” ! 
“To prove that an immoral action 
is a miscalculation of self-interest, 
to show how erroneous an estimate 
the vicious man makes of pains and 
pleasures, is the purpose of the intel- 
ligent moralist. Unless he can do 
this he does nothing; for, as has 
been stated above, for a man not to 
pursue what he deems likely to pro- 
duce to him the greatest sum of en- 
joyment, is in the very nature of 
things impossible.” ? 

If his only possible rule is ‘the 
greatest sum of enjoyment to him,” 
what is the use of giving him anoth- 
er, that he must give equal weight to 
enjoyment not for him? And if, as 
an “intelligent moralist,” you can 
ask him to sacrifice the less to the 
greater happiness only when both 
are his own, why renew the demand 
when against his lighter treasure the 
preponderance lies in the scale of 
another life? In short, for a mind 
sent into this world with one su- 
preme impulse of self-love, from 
which all others are secondary out- 
growths, it is impossible to establish 
any obligation to self-sacrifice, any 
call to the path of pain and the ac- 
ceptance of Death to save a blessing 
for happier survivors. What cannot 
be prudentially established, cannot 
be established at all. Why should 
he incur the privation, when it con- 
flicts with the only good at whose 
disposal you place him? By what 
persuasion are you to move him to 
throw away his all? Either you 
must tell him that the high con- 
sciousness condensed into an hour of 
self-immolation will transcend all 
the possibilities he foregoes; in 
which case you bid him consult for 
, himself under pretence of martyr- 


1 Deontology, vol. ii. p. 132, 
2 Ibid. vol. i, p. 13. 
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dom for others. Or else you must 


‘speak to him in quite ‘another tone; 


must remind him that he is not his 
own, and can ask nothing for him- 
self; that he is to be at the disposal 
of an authority higher than he, 
against which he has no rights to 
plead; that, when he knows the 
true, when he sees the just, when he 
is haunted by the appeal for mercy, 
a constraint which he cannot ques- 
tion is put upon him to be their wit- 
ness, however long their dolorous 
way, however agonizing their Calva- 
ry- And speaking thus, you alto- 
gether change your voice, and from 
casting up the account-book of 
greater happiness are caught and 
carried away into the hymn of all the 
Prophets. 

Whence this evasive oscillation in 
the maxims of the Utilitarian philos- 
ophy,—this unsteady shifting of the 
weight of obligation from one leg to 
the other,—planting it now on the 
footing of the agent’s interests, then 
on that of the public good? It prob- 
ably has its origin, not in any deep- 
seated philosophical fallacy, but in a 
superficial accident in the literary 
history of the modern school. Its 
first apostle, Bentham, was a jurist, 
rather than a philosopher, eager for 
the banishment of fiction, barbar- 
ism, and disorder from the intellec- 
tual system and practical procedure 
of English law. Atthe substructure 
of all well-ordered human life he la- 
bored no further than was indispen- 
sable for his ulterior end; and was 
content to assume, or to treat with 
scant analysis, the few undisputed 
conceptions involved in his work. 
Instead of working out, like Hobbes, 
an explicit theory of the origin of 
Society, he throws the light and 
force of his thought upon a later 
stage; and instead of looking about 
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to find how, the Lawgiver came 
there, recognizes him as having been 
there so long as already to have 
grown blind to his proper functions 
and stiff -with stereotyped habits. 
The great Utilitarian never loses 
sight of him, and keeps him always 
at his side for purposes of disci- 
pline ; boxes his ears pretty freely ; 
strips off his phylacteries, cuts 
through fold after fold of the texture 
of maxims which impede his move- 
ments; and trains him to a freer 
skill and a more natural step. Now 


it is to him,—the Lawgiver over 


others,—and not to the subjects 
themselves, that Bentham prescribes 
the rule, “*‘ Everybody to count one, 
and nobody for more than one.” 
It is the Legislator’s true guide. 
From his height above the field 
he is to look impartially on and in- 
sist on fair play among the various 
candidates for their own maximum 
of attainable pleasure; by restrain- 
ing and moderating each, he is to 
maintain the equilibrium most favor- 
. able to the collective sum. Plainly, 
however, this office of his implies 
that no one else is expected to be 
impartial, or to care except for him- 
self; it is simply to provide against 
the effects of an assumed universal 
self-love that the Lawgiver is there. 
In. other words, Law and Right are 
the indispensable antagonists, in- 
stead of the products and exponents, 
of Self-love; and have a rule to fol- 
low quite opposite to any which in- 
dividual interest can ever supply. 
To reach that rule, there must be a 
Superior lifted above the scene, 
apart from its impulses, and wield- 
ing Authority over it; and but for 
this august presiding nature, capa- 
ble of inspiring awe, the competing 
haste of beings surrendered to their 
own pleasures and pains would lead 
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only to a lawless carnival. Where, 
then, and what, is this abstract Law- 
giver, with whom even Bentham 
cannot dispense,-and whom he sup- 
plies with a rule not valid for a race 
at the disposal of their own visible 
advantage alone? It is simply Con- 
seience under a disguise, the inward 
Sense, inseparable from our nature, 
of an orderly authority amongst our 
springs of action; or, to chase it 
into the last retreat of truth, it is 
the Lord of Conscience, the Legis- 
lator of life, whose revelations of 
Right make themselves felt, with or 
without recognition, in every effort 
to clear the thought and purify the 
practice of human justice. But 
for such a power, it seems to be ad- 
mitted in the very assumption of it, 
pleasure, as our sole end, would send 
us all astray. The Utilitarian in- 
consistency has arisen from transfer- 
ring to the governed subjects 4 rule 
of impartiality originally meant 
for the guidance of their governor 

alone. . 

The Utilitarian doctrine has usu- 
ally been connected with the opin- 
ion that pleasure, or exemption from 
pain constitutes the only possible 
end of action. But it is capable of 
being held in conjunction with a dif- 
ferent view of the sources of volition. 
There is nothing in it to prevent its 
disciples from accepting, as original 
in us, other affections than the de- 
sire of happiness for ourselves ; and 
it is natural to ask, whether the doc- 
trine gains in validity by this psy- 
chological change. Suppose, then, 
that you amend your programme of 
human nature, and allow to it, in 
addition to its fundamental self-love, 
an original and equal love of others ; 
and compute the effect upon our - 
problem of this new condition. It 
certainly gives a good account of 
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the facts that personal interest. fre- 
quently gives way to social; that 
the happiness of neighbors becomes 
an essential element in our own; 
that therefore there is an approxi- 
mate coincidence, in their practical 
working, between the rules of Pru- 
dence and those of Benevolence, and 
that where they conflict, the disin- 
terested impulse has as fair a chance 
of ascendency as the selfish. Of the 
two affections at the disposal of 
which human life is placed, now one, 
and now the other, will be driven 
from the field, and the movement 
will sway and oscillate between the 
extremes of egoism and generosity. 
And so, if instead of two primitive 
forces of affection we admit ten, we 
should furnish the conditions of a 
corresponding variety of result. 
. Turn ever so many impulses into 
the mind to have their play there, 
and it is certain -that each will, 
some time or other, lead the game. 
But in such facts there is absolutely 
no moral phenomenon at all. They 
are actually, though partially, pre- 
sented in the irresponsible creatures 
below us; in whose nature several 
instinctive affections are co-present 
on terms of equality, taking them by 
turns in each direction embraced 
within the compass of their being. 
The question to which we require an 
answer is not, Why self-love often 
does give way ; but How, under cer- 
tain conditions, all men know that it 
ought to give way. And this sense 
of Duty,—this consciousness of an 
obligatory order, this moral right of 
one incentive over another, is some- 
thing totally distinct from the exist- 
ence of the affections themselves and 
their assemblage on the arena of the 
same consciousness. If we are fitted 
up only with personal interests and 
various loves, without the revelation 
10 , 
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of any nftural ranks of authority 
among them, there is no rational 
ground for the characteristic experi- 
ences of the Conscience; for that 
flush and glory of approval with 
which we look upon a victory of 
Right ; for the shame of forgotten 
vows, and the remorse of irrevocable 
guilt ; and for that pathetic play be- 
tween the shadows of sin and the 
conquering lights of a divine trust, 
which fills the whole atmosphere of. 
Christendom with the gleams and 
glooms of a stormy day. 

The assumption, then, of an origi- 
nal social as well as self-regarding 
tendency does not convert the Utili- 
tarian doctrine into an adequate the- 
ory of duty. Yet another alteration 
must be made in its draft of human 
nature, before its ethical and its psy- 
chological aspects are brought into 
harmony. If we were naturally en- 
dowed, not only with sympathy for 
others, but also with a knowledge. 
that we were bound to consult for 
their happiness as for our own, then 
indeed we should be made upon the 
right pattern for the Utilitarian phi- 
losophy, and its method would work - 
without a check from any part of 
human life. Such an account of the 
factors of our moral being, reducing: 
them to self-regard, sympathy, and 
obligation, though too complex for 
the schodl which would gain by it, 
would indeed, as I believe, be an 
utterly illusory simplification ; omit- 
ting or distorting the greater part 
of the incentives which urge the will 
and constitute the character. But 


‘it would “at last lay the real founda- 


tion for duty; and the remaining 
controversy would lie wholly in the 
field of mental history and analy- 
sis. 

That something must be conceded 
to the intuitive doctrine, and that 
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the fabrication of the mature per- 
ceptions, intellectual and moral, from 
the elements of early sensation, has 
not proved a very manageable prob- 
lem, seems now to be consciously or 
unconsciously confessed. For no 
otherwise can we explain the eager- 
ness with which the experience-phi- 
losophers have seized upon Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s suggestion that our 
seeming axioms are not personal 
acquisitions, but an inheritance 
transmitted from the habits of our 
forefathers, and formed in them by 
an incalculably slow accumulation 
of personal experiments. If the so- 
called intuitions had already been 
satisfactorily resolved, if their an- 
alysis was as exhaustive as it pro- 
fessed to be, if there was no residu- 
ary function in them which, however 
often dissipated, insisted on coming 
back, there would have been no room 
for a new explanation ; and a theory 
which overleaped the boundaries of 
the individual life, and flung itself 
upon the illimitable resources of an- 
tecedent generations, would have been 
resented as a reflection upon the ade- 
* quacy of prior expositions designed 
to be complete. Instead of this, Mr. 
Spencer’s ingenious and faithful hint 
has been welcomed with a zest which 
shows how much his help was needed. 
To estimate the amount of its evi- 
dence, and the range of its value, 
as it is beyond my competency, is 
happily not within the scope of my 
design. For one remark only do the 
exigencies of my subject seem to 
call. The doctrine of cumulation by 
inheritance can never helf us to any 
genesis of moral faculty out of data 
that are unmoral. The transmission 
of improving aptitudes may render 
rapid and easy, processes which were 
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slow and difficult ; rich and intense, 
feelings that were poor and faint; 
immediate, perceptions that were im- 
mediate; abstract, cognitions that 
were concrete. But it cannot give 
what it does not contain ; noinduction, 
however wide and long, can yield us 
predicates never found in its particu- 
lars ; and from an experience, be it of 
one generation or of a million, into 
which at one end only the sentient ele- 
ment enters, at the other nothing that 
ismoral will come out. To deduce the 
authority of Duty, and the disclos- 


ures of Conscience, from ‘“ consoli- 


dated experiences of utility,” is to 
violate the ancient rule, Ovx iow é&£ 
Gov yévoug peraparta SeiSou;! and 
to assign a cause which, when relin- 
quished as inadequate in the indi- 
vidual life, cannot be shown to gain 
by extension any better relation to 
the effect. 

The facts, then, of our Moral na- 
ture retain, as it appears to me, the 
character and significance ascribed 
to them in the previous expositions. 
In order to give them another aspect, 
the philosophy of Utility has to ex- 
plain them away into something else 
from which their essence has de- 
parted ; treats their central thought 
as an illusion, whilst -still appealing 
to it as a power; and raises their 
external function into an authorita- 


‘tive importance to the claims of 


which the Conscienve never will re- 
spond. It fails to take possession 
of Morals at their source, not less 
than the Intuitive doctrine to con- 
duct them to their application ; and 
will never occupy its true place, till 
itis content to take up the Will al- 
ready right in Duty, and guide it to 
an issue equally right in Reason. | 
. 1 Aristot. Anal. Post, 75. a. 38. 
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ALLEGRO. 


BY ELLIS GRAY. 


/* There was a young lady from Rio, 5 
( _ Who tried hard to play Hummel’s Trio ; 
> But her fingers were scanty, ~ 
So she played it Andante, 
Instead of Allegro con Brio.” 


A QUICK, joyous step on the stair- 
case, and through the corridor leading 
to Langley’s room; a rich, rollick- 
ing voice singing delicious nonsense 
verses, with flourishes, cadenzas, trills, 
and roulades flung out with a reckless 
prodigality that would have driven 
Badiali himself in his best days 
mad with jealousy. 

, Self-announced at the close of the 
last grand variation on Allegro con 
Brio, Renouf opened the door of his 
friend’s room. 

“What is the matter, Langley? 
What has happened? Why didn’t 
you write to me? Are you very ill? 
What can I do?” 

“One question at one time, my 
dear fellow. I sprained my ankle. 
I tumbled down those confounded 
staifs by the organ. Didn’t write 
because we didn’t know where you 
were. Have been pretty sick. You 
have done the best thing you could 
do, in coming home. Here’s Thorn- 
ton worn to a shadow taking care of 
mé. I’m tired to death of silence 
and ‘In Memoriam.’ The very sound 
of your voice is worth a dozen doc- 
tors. ” 

“ You’re sure it won’t hurt you to 
have me laugh and talk? You know 
I can keep still; will change places 
with Thornton, — read to you, coddle 
you, nurse you, or physic you, if you 

_ prefer; though it is not so much in 
my line.” 

“No, indeed! Laugh, talk, sing, 
shout, any thing to convince me you 


are here in the body. I’ve been del- 
uged with patent-medicines, lotions 
and liniments, flowers and cologne- 
water, till I don’t know whether ’m 
an apothecary’s shop, a greenhouse, 
or a funeral. Harry Thornton, put 
on your hat and clear out; go down 
to Schirmer’s for those choruses ; 
come back when you can look a lit- 
tle’ less woebegone and frightened. 
I’m not going to die just yet. 
Renouf will take care of me.” 

“What an ungrateful fellow you 
are, Langley! With all my heedless- 
ness, I could never say such things to 
Harry. You have wounded him to 
the quick.” 

“ Man alive, half the pleasure and 
comfort of his life is having me sorry 
for things I have said and done: we 
are cosey as two lovers when it comes 
to the making-up. I really meant to 
drive him off: he is absolutely suffer- 
ing for air and exercise.” 

“ May I have my own way ? —lit- 
erally do just what I have a mind 
to?” 

“ Any thing, every thing, if you 
will just keep your bright sunny face 
and cheery voice within sight and 
sound.” 

“Here goes then!” Suiting the 
action to the word, George drew back 
the heavy crimson curtains, and raised 
the double shades so closely drawn in 
the great bay-window. Instantly the 
room was flooded with God’s blessed 
sunshine. The long, luxuriant sprays 
of ivy, arching and twining over the 
alcove, lost their sombre shading, and 
glistened in every tint of emerald. 
Clytie shone out in dazzling fairness. 
Toots the mocking-bird, in a delicious 
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ecstasy, summoned every lark and 
nightingale, canary and _ bobolink. 
One would have thought a hundred 
birds danced with the motes in the 
sunbeams, so simultaneously did the 
light and the song fill the room. 

Baskets, vases, bouquets, of hot- 
house flowers, heavy with perfume, 
were now brilliant with color; old 
familiar pictures, for weeks only so. 
many deeper shadows, started into 
life and being, like dear friends wait- 
ing for welcome; one sttay sunbeam 
found its way to Langley’s last rec- 
reation, as he always called his 
painting; on the easel, still un- 
framed, waiting, indeed, the master’s 
finishing- touch, stood the “ Holy 
Grail.” In the quivering ray the 
crimson seemed to pulse and glow, 
casting an unearthly light on the 
“white hand, clothed in samite, mys- 
tic wonderful,” that held the cup, 
streaming thence to the upturned 
face of pure Sir Galahad. It was 
Thornton’s face: hardly a line needed - 
changing or idealizing, so pure, so 
beautiful, a soul dwelt within his fra- 
gile form. 

As Langley’s eye rested lovingly 
on the true, tender face, the excite- 
ment, the intoxication, springing for 
the moment from the mere sensuous 
enjoyment of sunshine and melody, 
passed away; but the weary, worried 
look did not return: he was his own 
calm, noble self once more. 

Turning to Renouf, he said, “TI 
need you both. You are sunshine, in- 
vigorating, exciting, stimulating: he 
is starlight, soothing, elevating, sym- 
pathetic. When I am myself, I am 
stronger than Harry, in will at least. 
His wealth is in his soul, as mine is in 
my brain : we act and re-act. When the 
electric current is disturbed, so is our 
polarity: instead of helping, we hurt 
each other, — grow morbid, weak, ex- 
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haustive. Iam more than glad you 
came in as you did. What were you 
singing just now ?” 

“ Wasn’t it jolly! There are yards 
of it, as the ballad-monger at St. 
Paul’s would say.” The merry young 
voice trolled out verse after verse of 
the bright, witty originals, interspers- 
ing fresh creations of his own, even 
more sparkling and vivid in their 
local hits and keen personalities. 

The voice was as big and generous 
as the owner, —full of rich, broad vital- 
ity in its tones, making one think of 
breezy uplands, and a Don Fulano 
race, not for life, but for pure enjoy- 
ment; an exuberant outpouring of 
force and energy ; one word expresses 
it, —characteristic, too, of George 
Renouf himself, — vim, meaning far 
more in the original than any possible 
translation can make of it. 

When Thornton opened the door, 
it was his turn to look amazéd. Was 
this the patient, this the dark, shad- 
owy sick-room he left an hour before! 
— Langley in the big chair actually 
laughing aloud, a tinge of color on 
his pale face, June sunshine playing 
hide-and-seek with the shadows, Re- 
nouf, cause and centre of this most 
admirable disorder, seated at the open 
piano in his merriest, most tricksome 
mood. ' 

“The wheels of time rolled back, 
Harry ; you left a Lenten Fast, and 
find high Carnival.” 

“No, rather let it be an Easter. 
How thankful I am, dear Langley ! 
how grateful to you, Renouf! I was 
burying him: you have raised him 
from the dead.” 

“Tut, tut, man alive! I’m good for 
high festivals and grand semi-occa- 
sionals. A bumper of champagne isn’t 
amiss in its way; but still wines are 
best for daily use. You are just in 
time: I’ve sung out, and now I’m dy- 
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ing to talk. I’ve such a story to tell 
ou ! ” ‘ 

“ A story? I hope it’s a love-story, 
and you the hero. Wouldn’t it be 
fun? The stream must be deep to 
take you in over head and ears.” 

“ Be quiet, both of you, and let me 
tell my story in my own way, or you 
shall not have it at all. 

“ Do you remember the little book 
we read aloud at the Adirondacks last 
summer ?— the one you said all the 
fellows raved about when you were in 
college, Langley ?” 

“The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ? 
Perfectly. But what has that to do 
with you and your love-story ?” 

“This much. I’ve found the Bo- 
thie and my Elspie.” 

“ Lucky fellow! This grows excit- 
ing: let us all go to Canada! Come, 
begin at the beginning, and give usa 
straight story.” 

“Don’t interrupt, and you shall 
have it. I had been concertizing and 
sight-seeing till I was weary of cities 
and peoples, who, after all, are much 
the same, whether they twang in New 
England, drawl in New York, or burr 
in the Provinces: so I packed my 
knapsack, shouldered my rifle, and 
started for a week in the woods. 

“T don’t mean to moralize nor ex- 
patiate to an alarming extent about 
nills and valleys, mountains and 
meadows, sunset and moonrise — are 
they not all written down, more and 
better, in Thornton’s new book! The 
petty annoyances that had driven me 
from the haunts of men vanished in 
the wholesome sunshine: wuncon- 
sciously I found myself growing great 
in sympathy with greatness.” 

“Hold, enough! My dear fellow, 
I hope you met with some sort of an 
extinguisher. Really you should not 
indulge in such unlimited growth: 
six feet four is quite sufficient in these 
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degenerate days. I vote an immedi- 
ate injunction on the mountains, if 
they have such an expansive influ- 
ence.” 

“T forgive the snubbing for the 
sake of the returning life it suggests, 
and won’t indulge in any more 
flights. 

“The first night I passed at a 
farmhouse; the second campel out 
under the stars, — no such great hard- 
ship. My knapsack furnished a cold 
breakfast. I‘had been on foot since 
daylight, fishing a little, shooting a 
little, without any great success. 
There had been a kind of fascination 
to me in a little brawling burnie that 
had followed and mocked me all day 
like a wet Irrlicht, now glinting and 
sparkling through the trees, then van- 
ishing quite among the deep fissures 
in the rocks. Weary at last of its coy 


caprices, I tried to drown its voice 
with my own: the woods rang with 


‘The Grenadiers’ ‘Mac Gregor’s 
Gathering,” and ‘The Men of Har- 
lech.’ 

“ A sudden turn in the path brought 
me unexpectedly to an opening in the 
forest, and in sight of the coquettish 
stream. 

‘In a granite basin the amber torrent de- 
scended.” 

“Had Arthur Hugh Clough penned 
his long vacation pastoral there, in- 
stead of among the braes of Locha- 
ber, the picture could not have been 
more perfect in truth and beauty. 


‘ With whiteness and fury‘ 
Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure as 
& mirror ; 
Beautiful there for the color derived from 
green rocks under ; 

Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam 
uprising , 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate 

hue of the stillness. 
Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and 
pendant birch-boughs 
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Here it lies, unthought of above, at the 


bridge and pathway ; 
You are shut in, left alone with yourself and 
perfection of water.’ 


“ How long I should have contin- 
ued, I can’t say. I had just come to 
‘ Arthur the Glory of Headers,’ vary- 
ing the action by a leap across in- 
stead of into the water. As I turned, 
on thgother bank, close to the very 
spot I had left, stood a tall, athletic 
figure dressed in full hunting-suit of 
Scotch plaid, — g man perhaps forty- 
five years old, hair rather gray, 
laughing, kindly blue eyes, fresh 
florid complexion, hinting at English 
rather than Canadian birth. I felt 
just a little foolish as I recalled my 
ecstatic spouting ; but a cheery, deep 
voice called across, — 

“<«Pretty good for a flying leap: 
legs and lungs equally sound! Allow 
me to join you.’ 

“The next instant he was by my 
side, greeting me as heartily as 
though we were old friends. 

“*No need of questioning. One 
need not be a Yankee even, to guess 
you are on a vacation tramp; taking 
the surest way too, if you mean to 
get all the possibilities out of life. 
If your appetite equals your energy, 
you will not refuse to share my veni- 
son supper at the Bothie.’ 

“¢ The Bothie?’ I echoed wonder- 
ingly. 

“¢ Yes, the Bothie. I am Philip 
Lindsay.” 

“¢The Piper, the Dialectician ?’ 

“<The same.’ 


a” 


“ ‘Oh! he was a roguey, the Piper o’ Dundee. 


“For the life of me, Langley, I 


could not have helped it. Either 
he had stepped out of the book, 
or I had stepped into it, —I didn’t 
knowwhich. ‘ Where are the others?’ 
I said. 
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“<Oh! Hewson and Elspie are at 
the Antipodes‘ still. Hobbs is a 
bishop. Arthur paints pictures for 
the Royal Academy. Airlie — 


‘ Ever splendescent as god of Olympus,’ — 


dear old Airlie, the only hero of us 
all, God bless him! was one of the 
brave six hundred at Balaklava. 
Bella and I spent a reasonable for- 
tune in an unreasonably quick time 
seeing the Old World; drifted to the 
New one with the little one, and, 
struck with the same resemblance 
that you discovered, pitched our tent 
here for old association’s sake. That 
was three years ago. Poor Bella! 
There’s only little Elspie now. As 
things are going on, it won’t be long 
before even that comfort will fail 
me,’ 

“Ts the little one ill?’ I said. 
‘Why don’t you take her to the city 
for advice ?’ 

“She will not even admit that she 
is ill, he replied. ‘It is always, 
“ To-morrow, papa, I shall be well: I 
am only tired to-day.’ But to-mor- 
row never comes. It is more than two 
years since she has dene any thing 
more than move from her bed to her 
lounge, from her lounge to her bed; 
yet there is no apparent pain, only a 
weary, hopeless look in her face, that 
haunts me many a long night.’ 

“ By this time, we had reached the 
Bothie,— a long, rambling sort of a 
house, looking, for all the world, as 
though some central room, or the 
great chimney itself, had been planted 
and the rest had sprouted and grown 
of its own sweet will. The want of 
symmetry was only external. I never 
saw any thing so fascinating as the . 
interior. You must bear in mind 
that Lindsay had abundant means, 
and all the result of a dozen years’ 
discriminating expenditure abroad, to 
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beautify and adorn the odd habitation 
he had chosen for his home. I shall 
not attempt to describe the hall, 
which made me think of the ‘Last 
of the Barons,’ with its odd tapestry 
hangings, quaint bits of armor, tro- 
phies of the chase, and a store of guns 
sufficiently choice to have satisfied 
Frank Forrester or Tom Draw him- 
self; nor the smoking-room, bewitch- 
ing with meerschaum and genuine 
Turkish pipes ; not even the drawing- 
room, rich with heavy dark hangings, 
carved furniture, and pictures worthy 
your admiration, Langley. You shall 
see them allsome day. ~~ 

“My host led the way through all 
these to the music-room, where, as it 
adjoined her room, Elspie was sure to 
be. 


“Such a room! It was like some 


Pompeiian picture. Wood-work, pine 
or maple, I don’t know which, smooth 


as satin, finé grain, and deep yellow 
like wind-instruments; cool gray 
borders and panels of Pompeiian red; 
for centres, Raphael’s Hours in water- 
colors on a velvety black back- 
ground ; the floor inlaid with native 
woods in keeping with the walls. 
The whole effect was like a full or- 
chestrab chord. 

“ A single glance gave me that im- 
pression, so satisfying in itself; a 
second showed me the sick child El- 
spie,— a confused heap of fleecy 
white, blue, and gold. It was as 
though some angel had. lost its way, 
and, frightened at the sound of mor- 
tal footsteps, had folded its wings, and 
nestled away in the deep shadows. 


Half hidden in the wealth of loose, 


golden curls that might have belonged 
tothe fairy princess herself was a face 
more fair than Christabel’s, — great 
dreamy blue eyes, with a far-away, 
introspective look, such as no child’s 
face ought to wear; the whole atti- 
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tude listless, soulless, like a harp with 
loosened strings. The voice that 
greeted her father was low and sweet, 
but without a particle of elasticity. 
I felt so big and strong, I wanted to 
take her right in my arms. 

“You believe in personal magnetism, 
Langley, and will understand me, 
when I say, that a conscious effort of 
will on my part seemed at once to in- 
fluence her. * She trembled visibly; a 
slight color flitted over her face, but 
was gone in an instant, leaving not a 
trace or suggestion of possible emo- 
tion: the same pallor, the same 
weary, hopeless look, settled down 
once more on the fair young face. I 
tell you it made my heart ache. I 
thought of Jenny with her bright, 
buoyant, happy spirit, and wondered 
if any thing could crush and subdue 
her to such a condition. I determined 
within myself, if opportunity offered, 
to try some experiments, harmless if 
useless, with possible good result 
should the disorder prove mental, 
rather than physical. 

“ There was no mistaking Mr. Lind- 
say’s cordial sincerity. It was evi- 
dently a great pleasure to him to 
have a companion who loved hunting 
and fishing, one also who could and 
would talk as well as listen: so I had 
no scruples about accepting his 
hearty invitation for the rest of my 
vacation. 

“Tt is all like a dream now, as I try 
to recall it. I had felt very confident 
of success at first. It seemed impos- 
sible, with my superabundant vital 
force and positivity, that I should fail 
to impart something to the frail nega- 
tion who yet attracted me so strangely; 
but, after that one moment of con- 
scious influence, for days little El- 
spie’s face and-heart were as a sealed 
book. One thing only had I learned, 
the child was much older than I had 
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supposed; for Mrs. Lindsay had been 
dead three years, and Elspie was thir- 
teen at that time. 

“One evening in the twilight, I was 
sitting at the little cottage piano, a 
really sweet-toned Broadwood. I had 
been playing bits of a dozen different 
things, without comment or interrup- 
tion, longing, Harry, for your intuitive 
perception, which would have told me 
at once the right key-note to strike. 
I was revolving in my mind the ques- 
tion of going or staying. If I was 
doing no good, I might be better em- 
ployed. 

“You know how apt I am to play 
Bach as a settler when I am in any 
sort of bewilderment. How much or 
what I had already played, I cannot 
remember; but I found myself in the 
‘Meditation’ Prelude. As I began 
the repeat, a clear violin tone, pure 
and penetrating, came in with the 
high C. I could only guess it was 
Lindsay, and played on, enjoying the 
unexpected sympathy it spoke. With 
the second strain a voice— a woman’s 
voice, wonderfully sweet and clear 
— joined with the Ave Maria. I de- 
clare to ‘you I should as soon have 
thought St. Cecilia herself, looking 
down in her heavenly purity, had be- 
come vocal, as that such tones should 
have come from the frail creature 
nestling in her accustomed shadow. 
It was Elspie herself. The sounds 
came nearer, grew deeper, fuller, 
stronger, as it were one of the se- 
raphic host, whose lips, long in silence 
bound, touched by a coal from God’s 
altar, burst forth in rapture, bound- 
less, irresistible, from long suppres- 
sion. 

“The last note thrilled clear and 
long. 'Fhen a cry that pierced my 
very heart, and the child lay sobbing 
in her father’s arms. 


“ Talk of floods of tears! I never 
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knew what the phrase meant before. 
I was frightened; but her father 
seemed overjoyed. ‘The’ first tear 
she has shed since her mother’s 
death,’ he said. 

“Not a note of music had sounded 
in the house for three long years; 
every allusion to the past, that had 
been so happy, had been avoided by 
tacit consent. The new music I had 
played meant nothing to either of 
them; but the familiar Ave Maria had 
proved the magic charm to dispel the 
dark, brooding shadow, break open 
the sealed fountain of tears, bring 
back, to the life hardening into ada- 
mant, the human element of tender 
memories no longer bitter: the flow- 
ing tears soothed while they ex- 
hausted. 

“Tt was repression, morbid and un- 
natural, that was slowly killing the 
poor child. Her father had never sus- 
pected how much she had longed to 
talk over the dear, sweet memories, 
what a relief, instead of torture, it 
would have been to both to have 
brought into their daily life the re- 
membered presence of her who had 
left them. 

“You can guess the rest. There 
was no more painful crying after that, 
but ever so much comfort; we all 
played and sang and talked. Bella’s 
music was brought out; and there was 
a great deal of the very best. Mr. 
Lindsay begged me to teach Elspie 
what I could while I staid; and a 
more apt pupil never blessed a 
teacher. They were both more grate- 
ful to me than I deserved. Before 
we parted, we found we had been 
studying something more than music. 

“The little one loved me, and I— 
loved her the first moment I saw the 
little fragile snowdrop. 

“Mr. Lindsay has given her to me. 


He says I have a right; for I saved 
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her. She is to spend the next two 
years with mother and Jenny, and 
make up for lost time. When she is 
eighteen, we are to be married. 

“Tt is only one more debt I owe to 
dear John Sebastian Bach.” 
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“T am glad it was the Allegro that 
did it, George.. It is such a signifi- 
cant type of your life and character. 
I wonder if any one else ever won @ 
wife out of the ‘ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord.’ ” 





THE RAILROADS; SERVANTS, OR MASTERS ? 


° BY THEODORE BAOON. 


MopeEkrn discoveries, they tell us, 
are confirming day by day into simple 
verity those old stories of Herodotus 
which the world has been content 
these many ages to let pass for pure 
fictions. Even so will our children, 


perhaps, come to regard the wildest 
imaginations of the Arabian Nights as 
well considered prophecies of later 


events, or at least as very pregnant 
myths. It should not need a dis- 
torted interpretation to find in the 
poor fisherman, releasing unawares 
from a little copper vessel a vapor 
which became a giant, whose voice 
shook the welkin, —a type of James 
Watt, experimenting with the lid of 
his mother’s kettle. Perhaps a fuller 
historical development will be requir- 
ed, to fill out all the typical details of 
the primitive legend. The fisherman 
cajoled the horrible existence whom 
he had unknowingly evoked to enter 
again, through a power of condensa- 
tion as marvellous as that of Watt’s 
giant, the narrow quarters from which 
he had escaped, and clapped down 
upon him the lid with its mystic seal. 
But the motive to which the captive 
Djinn, after many vain solicitations 
for his release, at last successfully ap- 
pealed to secure his perpetual freedom, 
—promising the poor earthling to 
show him how to become infinitely 


rich, —is beyond doubt the same which 
in these latter days has elevated to 
almost untrammelled domination the 
great material power of steam. Out 
of the copper kettle of Watt has is- - 
sued the vaporous Djinn, who has 
filled the earth with his power, his 
clamor, his swift and ponderous 
movement, and often his quick de- 
struction. But, in all the century of 
his growing strength, it is only the 
past decade of years called to-day, 
in all the universe of his useful ser- 
vice, it is especially these republican 
States, that are confronted by a 
question heretofore and elsewhere un- 
imagined, — whether the development 
of this great power has not carried it 
beyond the control of existing social 
and political systems. Only ten 
years ago, men had hardly got beyond 
the point, even in this country, of ac- 
cepting the process of steam locomo- 
tion on land as nothing more than a 
vast improvement on former methods, 
To-day they know it to be not an 
amendment, but a revolution, striking 
as near the foundations of politics and 
society as the establishment of chiv- 
alry or the invention of gunpowder. 
The whole American railroad system 
of to-day bears marks of the primitive 
inappreciation of its future. One of 
such marks is the arbitrary gauge of 
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four feet eight and a half inches, by 
which it,was thought that ordinary 
road-wagons might be enabled to use 
thenewconvenience. Middle-aged men 
remember the earlier passenger coach- 
es here, which were but as if three 
or four stage-coaches were fastened 
* together and put on one set of wheels. 
And, less than twice ten years ago, the 
public was placidly felicitating itself 
upon its primordial units, its frag- 
mentary bits, out of which a railway 
system was shortly to be evolved. Less 
than twenty years ago was taken the 
first step in the grand process of 
union and simplification, which was to 
make the expanding spectre from the 
kettle so efficient and so dangerous 
* a servant. 

If military commanders, when the 
new explosive powder was brought to 
notice, had resolved that discipline 
and tactics, for all that, should con- 
tinue as they had been, they would 
no doubt have learned that the new 
power, in spite of their common reso- 
lution, would find some way to make 
the most of itself. Ifsociety had de- 
termined, upon the introduction of chiv- 
alry, that jurisprudence and adminis- 
tration and social order should never- 
theless abide unchanged, the changes 
would have come just the same, though 
the restrictions which society sought 
- to impose might have been burst 
through with greater violence. Yet 
neither error would have been graver 
than that which should now seek to 
shut down into limits devised for the 
stage-coach and the pack-horse the 
great revolutionary power which now 
confronts us. And it, may fairly be 
averred, that the prejudice, the igno- 
rance, the shortness or narrowness of 
vision, which have set communities 
and legislatures to the task of putting 
a hook into the nose of Leviathan, 
arresting or retarding his due devel- 
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opment, are to be charged with some 
wrongs which a free and normal de- 
velopment, under intelligent and far- 
seeing sanction, might have alleviated 
or avoided. P 

But, however this may be, whether 
or not the administration and legisla- 
tion of the last forty years have been 
the best and wisest possible, there can 
be no doubt that new methods and 
new systems, of some sort or other, 
are impending. The railroad interest 
has already imported into our juris- 
prudence alone, whether of statutory 
or juridical law, whole volumes of 
novelty ; while its impressions upon 
politics and society have been no less 
strong and deep. Its earliest con- 
quest in the former field was that in 
which it compelled the concession, 
after a decent struggle, of that right 
of “eminent domain,” or ultimate 
ownership by the State of private 
property, which is one of the highest 
attributes of sovereignty ; and its later 
progress has accorded with this inaug- 
ural step. Yet now morethan ever 
before do its agents beset the doors 
of every state house in the country 
with demands fornew privileges ; and 
now, within these few years, almost 
for the first time has the Capitol of 
the United States beeome the work- 
shop of its grandest operations. 
What wonder, then, if the communi- 
ties that have so welcomed and fos- 
tered it as a most useful helper or 
even a generous benefactor; that 
have bestowed upon it singular privi- 
leges,—millions of money, principali- 
ties of land; that have surrendered 
to it at the outset the right of emi- 
nent domain, and at last even the 
power of taxation, should now turn 
sharply about at its new demands, 
and begin to ask an account of what 
has been already. committed to it? 
What wonder if the former sovereign, 
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finding that the useful servant is be- 
come a major domo and itself a roi 
fainéant, should presently set itself 
to restoring the normal relations? 
Just this is what, in a more or less 
blind or intelligent way, law-makers 
and people are very much occupied 
with just now. The State does not 
mean, if it can help it, to be the sub- 
ject of the railroad. But what, in 
casé of the extremest wrong, it has a 
right to do for its vindication; what 
are the wrongs which, in the light of a 
high state of morality, would justify 
its exercise of the utmost power still 
left to it ; and, finally, by what particu- 
lar measures a railroad system may be 
established in due subordination to 
the commonwealth, and so as to be 
most for the public convenience, 


safety, economy, and morality,— these 
three are questions which suffer much 
from crude, prejudiced, and ignorant 


speculation. The first it seems pos- 
sible, however, to answer upon estab- 
lished legal principles with some 
approach to exactness; the second 
may be at least illustrated from daily 
experience. The data upon which 
the proper answer to the third, will be 
founded must be very many and vari- 
ous; and perhaps they must be sup- 
plied in part by disastrous experi- 
ments yet to be made. Even now, 
however, certain principles — at least 
in a negative form — may be evolved 
from the facts offecent history ; and 
when some of these have been consid- 
ered, and answers sought to the two in- 
quiries first laid down, the object of 
this paper will have been accom- 
plished. 

Nothing, perhaps, is now clearer, 
even to the most uncompromising 
adherents of that school of political 
economy which would leave most to 
unfettered personal action, than that 
competition cannot be depended upon 
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to regulate railroad ‘accommodation, 
whether in respect to quantity or ex- 
tent, or in respect to quality, conve- 
nience, or price.. No proposition has 
been generally admitted as more dis- 
tinctly axiomatic in former discussions 
than that which experience and rea- 
son now unite in meeting with this 
simple negative. Yet if any one to- 
day should answer, to a complaint 
that the public in this or that case is 
inddequately supplied with roads, or 
ill-served, or over-charged, that the 
unchangeable. laws of demand and 
supply will correct all that, if only 
given time and room to operate, the 
civility or timidity of his hearer is 
alone likely to save the speaker 
from the charge of being personally 
interested in maintaining the exist- 
ing state of things. In fact, the 
grossest fallacy is involved in the 
attempt to apply to’ such a subject 
the economical law in question. The 
circumstances which make competi- 
tion possible are wanting to the very 
nature of the case. To give scope to 
competition, there must be not only 
large and free demand, but the possi- 
bility of supplying, by many persons, 
from many sources, the very commod- 
ity demanded. Such possibility the 
nature itself of railroad traffic, except 
in very special cases, excludes. The 
best route is of necessity already oc- 
cupied. A new line must be longer, 
costlier, more difficult; and what men 
were asking was to go, and to send 
their goods, by the shortest, the safest, 
and the speediest route, as well as by 
the cheapest. The shortest, safest 
and speediest is what the old line 
can alone supply; and the fact that 
it can also, if it will, supply them 
cheapest, must, except in the rarest 
cases, deter capital from intrusion. 

In short, railroad maintenance and 
management, especially between near- 
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er and subordinate points, is from 
its inherent nature a monopoly, as 
strictly as the business of supplying 
the public with Nicholson pavement 
or gimlet-pointed screws; and it 
must be regulated, if at all, as a strict 
monopoly. To refer the public, 
suffering from its extortions, to 
competition or the laws of trade 
for relief, would be as reasonable as 
to have suggested, during the life of 
Howe’s patent, that the competi- 
tion of sewing-machine manufacturers 
might be looked to for a reduction of 
the royalty he demanded for the 
needle which all were compelled to 
use. 
But it is not saying all that the 
case demands to say that competition 
will not help the matter. It is not 
even.desirable that competition should 
have scope to act. In matters of 


pure trade, the freer the operation of 


the laws of trade, the better for every- 
body. It is eminently to be desired, 
that the raising and consumption of 
wheat, the manufacture and purchase 
of calico, should be left to arrange 
between themselves the prices of 
those commodities; but there are 
subjects which the most ardent free- 
trader would submit to some govern- 
mental interference. Few are ready 
to throw open the administration of 
medicines, the pérformance of am- 
putations, the communication of 
legal counsel, to any who offer the 
cheapest; not many will concede ab- 
solute liberty of dealing in gunpow- 
der or whiskey. There are certain 
things quite as important to the pub- 
lic in railroad transportation as mere 
cheapness: these are swiftness, con- 
venience, certainty, safety. So that 
if it should appear, as to the traffic 
between New York and Chicago, that 
there were four independent routes 
which might, if they liked, maintain 


* 
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an active rivalry with a possibility of 
indefinite addition of new rivals; if 
it should also appear that their emu- 
lation has resulted in reckless manage- 
ment, in the deterioration of the pro- 
perty from inadequate income, in un- 
due burdens upon local traffic where 
competition does not exist, or in spas- 
modic fluctuations of rates ruinous to 
legitimate commerce, the public would 
conclude, however slowly, that cheap- 
ness may be too dearly purchased, 
and that freedom itself may be the 
better for regulation. 

If competition, even in the few 
cases where it is in a limited way 
possible, is hardly to be desired, it 
follows that all attempts to forbid 
the combination of opposing lines 
to establish uniform rates must be 
ill-advised and futile. Such attempts 
indeed, against whatever class of 
dealers or producers they may be 
aimed, are ordinarily but a weak 
device of legislation, in a direction 
squarely opposite to freedom, in that 
they seek to make competition com- 
pulsory instead of voluntary. They 
mistake entirely, too, the wrong which 
needs to be righted. If four lines 
between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi have agreed upon uniform rates, 
the public is not of course the worse 
for it. It is not uniformity, but ex- 
orbitancy of rates, of which the public 
can complain. Against exorbitancy 
a remedy must ugquestionably be 
had; but the establishment of just 
rates will be vainly sought through 
any enforced antagonism of rivals, or 
any prohibition of their mutual con- 
sultation and amicable arrangement. 

But if the solution of our great 
problem is not to be helped by for- 
bidding the combination of competing 
lines, still less will it be hastened by 
interposing obstacles to the union or 
consolidation of connecting lines of 
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railroad. This latter process indeed, 
healthful, logical, inevitable as it is, is 
the one incident in the history of the 
railroad system of this country. which, 
from its first appearing until now, 
has excited always the bitterest pub- 
lic suspicion and attack. It may not 
be necessary, though it might not 
be difficult, to determine the causes 
which from the outset aroused public 
hostility against the development of 
this process, and have kept it alive 
until now. There was a vague and 
growing consciousness that things 
were not going well,— that the rail- 
road interest was getting great and 
rich and beyond control. There was 
a conviction, far from vague, that. to 
unite in a corporate unit the dozen 
fragments by which communication 
was maintained between the Hudson 
and Lake Erie would be to concen- 
trate the power of the fragments, and 


perhaps to establish a gocial and po- 
litical force which should dominate 


the power that formed it. It was 
true that all considerations of public 
convenience, of prudent, simple, and 
economical administration, of safe, 
swift and ample traffic and travel, 
seemed to unite in urging the pro- 
posed concession; while opposed was 
only the undefined dread of enthron- 
ing a corporate oligarch. This natu- 
ral jealousy became intensified by 
the eagerness with which —such were 
the great economic advantages of the 
new measure—it soon came to be 
pressed; so that at last the inevi- 
table came, as it too often comes, not 
with welcome as a blessing, nor with 
the decorous assent which should 
meet the decrees of fate, but after a 
strugglé, in which intrigue and cor- 
ruption fought on the side of destiny, 
and bore off the honors as well as the 
rewards of victory. 

- It would be idle now to speculate 
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upon what might have been done in 
the way of legislative enforcement of 
the public rights and protection of the 
public convenience, if, at the time of 
the consolidation of the several links 
between Albany and Buffalo, the com- 
munity had frankly accepted the fact 
as the blessing it was, and given it- 
self up to the consideration of means 
and methods of making the’ most of 
it. It is safe to say, however, that 
our problem would be now much 
nearer its solution. The unions thus 
unwisely resisted have nevertheless, 
through actual corporate consolidation 
or its practical equivalent, invariably 
been accomplished. The growing sys- 
tems have far overstepped the limits 
of separate States; until now, thou- 
sands of miles of railway are governed 
by a single administrative head, 
which still continues its processes of 
connection and absorption, much as 


the slender lines of crystallization 


shoot across and cover a frosting win- 
dow pane. Nor can we venture to de- 
clare the process abnormal or undesir-' 
able. It is,on the contrary, in full 
and complete accordance with certain 
propositions which may be regarded 
as fundamental; as that it is not for 
the interest of the State that there 
should be antagonism between any 
of its railroads, whether parallel, or 
branches, or cross-lines; that the 
greater the simplicity and unity of 
management, the better for the State ; 
that the absorption of weaker mem- 
bers at the same time endows them 
with new vitality, and re-enforces the 
greater organization which absorbed 
them, increasing correspondingly its 
powers of_useful development; and 
that no local limitation can be set to 
the beneficence of this manner of 
growth, since the nature of things 
suggests no reason why it should be 
better to be carried from New York 
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to New Orleans or San Francisco by 
ten corporations instead of one, any 
more than from New York to Albany 
or Buffalo, Nor are we even pre- 
pared to stand utterly aghast at the 
spectre which may now easily be con- 
jured up, of a single corporate or at 
least accordant and united interest, 
which shall gather under one simple, 
harmonious administration, duly sub- 
ordinated to law, and duly respecting 
public interests, all the sixty thou- 
sand miles of line which now so often 
incommode the public and put to 
contempt all departments of the gov- 
ernment. No doubt such a con- 
summation would involve the com- 
plete eversion of many cherished pre- 
judices; perhaps its necessary cor- 
relative might be the entrance upon 
the scene of the federal government, 
as alone able to cope with such mon- 
etary forces, which hitherto it has 
ventured only to create. But no one 


dare call it beyond dispute that the’ 


several minor struggling, plundering 
bodies, whose corruptive and domi- 
nant power comes in great part from 
the rivalries by which they are able 
to excite and cheat the public, are 
better than the . single responsible 
unit, against which all laws and con- 
stitutions may build walls and plant 
batteries, while the whole population 
may watch and correct it as sharply 
as now it scrutinizes the collection of 
the interval revenue. “Competition,” 
it is true, would then be dead; the 
“railroad wars” which now from 
time to time convulse trade, would be 
as unknown as “ bakers’ wars” or 
“ cotton manufacturers’ wars,” are now. 
But the numerous corporate persons, 
which are now the objects of our re- 
publican dread, would then indeed be 
brought into that condition which 
Caligula vainly desired for the sub- 
jects whom he dreaded; with “one 
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head and one neck,” the sword of the 
sovereign would be swift and sure in 
its visitation. 

Competition, then, cannot be de- 
pended upon ; combination cannot be 
prevented; consolidation need not be 
forbidden, and might even be fostered 
and promoted. But the question is 
hardly in order, by what measures 
the State shall control the railroads, 
until it has first been determined 
within what limitations, in a country 
of restricted legislative powers, the 
State is free to act. It is worth 
while to dnquire what can or cannot 
be done, before asking what ought to 
be done. 

The Constitution of the United 
States declares that no State shall 
“pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts” (art. I. sec. 10) ; 
that “no person shall be deprived of 
. . « property without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just 
compensation ” (amendments, art. V.). 
Every railroad in the United States 
is now owned by some private cor- 
poration, organized by virtue of a 
contract with some. State, by which 
the State grants certain privileges 
(and ordinarily nothing more than 
privileges) in exchange for the under- 
taking by the company that it will 
render certain services to the public. 
Encouraged by this grant, the asso- 
ciates have gone on to invest their 
capital, in great amounts, in a most 
costly species of private property. In 
the cases of nearly all existing com- 
panies, this contract of incorporation, 
otherwise irrevocable and unalterable 
by any law, contains a condition by 
which the State may at its will revoke 
it or (whatever may be the effect of 
this) “alter” or “amend” it. 

These powers, then, seem to reside 
still in the State. It may first re- 
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voke its grant of corporate franchises. 
The corporation, then, which was 
an artificial, ideal being, ceases in- 
stantly to exist. The privileges and 
franchises which the State granted 
instantiy expire or revert to the 
grantor, — the right, for example, of 
incurring debts without personal lia- 
bility of the associates; the right of 
acquiring lands by compulsory pro- 
cess; whatever special rights or 
“ privileges,” in short, they obtained 
under that grant, and had nof already 
in common with every citizen of the 
State. But the private property 
which their own money has bought 
and paid for, which came to them not 
from the State but from private ven- 
dors, is no less theirs than it was be- 
fore: there can be no reversion, except 
toa grantor. Neither can the com- 
mon rights of citizens, which they had 
before the grant, cease to be theirs 
upon the revocation of the grant. If 
it was before the charter their right 
as citizens, provided they could agree 
with owners for the right of way, to 
construct a railroad, to operate it, sub- 
ject to proper police regulations, and 
to receive, as other carriers, reason- 
able compensation for service, their 
right, after the grant expires, can 
be no less. Their private property, 
bought with their private capital, 
they can be deprived of only “by due 
process of law,” upon conviction of 
crime, or upon “just compensation ” 
for more effective public use. Such 
appropriation, if unaccompanied by 
the payment to the associated owners 
of every dollar of the reasonable valne 
of their property, would be not only 
bald piracy, in the view of ordinary 
morality, but a clear infraction of 
the Constitutio® of the United States, 
which courts would be prompt to an- 
nul. 

Far wider control, however, over 
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the property of corporations, has been 
attributed to States, by virtue of the 
reserved right to “amend ” charters. 
We pass by, for the present, the sin- 
gularity of this claim, as seeking to 
make the less include the greater, | 
the part to be greater than the whole. 


We shall not offer to review the in- 


numerable, divergent, even conflicting 
expositions, by judicial decision, of 
this condition in charters, of which 
more than one has declared, in accord- 
ance with the views which seem to us 
more just, that; if it goes beyond-the 
establishment of new regulations of 
police, which indeed might be made ° 
without it, the reservation is simply 
ineffectual. If we cannot yet know 
fully what may be done, we can at 
least be sure of some things that can- 
not be done by virtue of it. It has 
been a favorite plan of reformers, 
that, upon the pretence of altering 
charters, the State shall by one de- 
vice or another interpose to usurp the 
entire control of railroad property. 
It shall, perhaps, “amend,” so that 
the legislature or the governor shall 
appoint the board of directors, or a 
majority of them. It shall provide 
a railroad commission, which, not 
limiting itself to prudent and whole-. 
some supervision, shall annul cor- 
porate officers, and manage corporate 
property in their stead. Whichever 
or whatever else in this direction 
it may do, without the assent of 
the owners, though with never so 
fair assurances of better management 
and larger profits than they could 
show, will be as blankly the assuming 
of private property for public use, 
and “without just compensation,” as 
if it should take possession of my 
flour-mill or your hardware-store, 
promising us to do a larger business 
than we have ever done, and to show 
a better balance-sheet at the year’s 
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end. In short, as we believe, the 
State cannot constitutionally transfer 
to itself either the title to a railroad 
or the possession and control of‘ one, 
except by free contract with its own- 
ers, or after a judicial ascertainment 
and payment of its fair value. . 
Undoubtedly, indeed, its general 
powers as sovereign are very great. 
It has as good right to impose limita- 
tions of charges upon common car- 
riers by rail as upon carriers by cabs 
in cities. It may as properly pre- 
scribe the precautions to be taken 
against accidents on railroads as 
against accidents in coal-mines. But 
its indirect control over corporations, 
by virtue of its simple right to revoke 
their charters, is enormous. It may 
be true enough, that the material and 
tangible property of the concern is of 
vast value, apart from its mere fran- 
chises; it is no less true that these 
imthensely enhance the value of the 


former, by increasing the convenience 


of enjoying it. A corporation may 
be conceived of, in such a state of dis- 
aster from an ill-projected scheme 
that it is ready to let every thing lapse, 
rather than to assume the smallest 
additional burden. But upon a com- 
pany whose property has substantial 
value, returning present income and 
affording fair hopes for the future, 
let the State make any demand which 
it has no right to make; let it say, 
“ build this unprofitable branch ;” or 
“accept so many appointees of the 
legislature to be members of your 
board of directien ;” ‘or even, boldly, 
“pay so much a year, besides lawful 
taxes, into the treasury-;” adding to 
either demand the threat of instant 
revocation, and the burden can hardly 
be so extravagant that it will not be 
assumed. 

We have been thus particular in 
setting forth what seem to be the 
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constitutiona) limits of State authority 
in these matters in order to make two 
propositions entirely plain: (1) that 
all reasonable and honest control 
over the entire subject of railroad 
traffic is with the people in their sov- 
ereign capacity; and, (2) that it is 
not in their power, however wronged 
or outraged, to get hold of the wealth 
which private capital has made with- 
out honestly buying it, or manfully 
paying for it. So that the simple 
Caligulan expedient so often advo- 
cated in newspapers and legislatures of 
declaring forfeited to the State, at a 
stroke, the whole property of this or 
that intriguing or law-defying corpor- 
ation may as well be dismissed from 
the category of things feasible. 

In what cases the State shall be 
justified in applying harsh discipline 
to these unprofitable servants is a 
question not hard to answer. Cer- 
tainly it ought at all times to see to 
it, as any other master does, that it 
is faithfully, honestly, and cheaply 
served. The police regulations of 
every State in the Union, upon one 
of the most important of domestic 
interests, are s6 poor, mean, and bar- 
barous, as no other country in the 
world, calling itself civilized, would 
deem fit for the protection or comfort 
of its people; while even such pro- 
visions as are best devised are suf- 
fered to lie dead for want of proper 
executive processes, or by grace of a 
torpid public opinion. Here, in dense 
cities and through populous rural 
districts, come whirling trains by the 
half hundred a day, upon tracks 
which the law has suffered to be laid 
upon the grade of highways, without 
other safeguard for life than the 
chance that an attentive ear and eye 
may discern in time the approaching 
terror. In no other country would 
the railroad builders be suffered to 
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spare expense, or to cross the com- 
mon road otherwise than either above 
or below its grade; or if, as on the 
plains of Holland, Belgium, or North 
Germany, this seem too great an ob- 
struction to either method of travel, the 
deadly crossing is guarded on each side 
by a gate, which is opened by its at- 
tendant only when the passage can be 
effected without the remotest risk. 
Still less in any other country would 
the builders be suffered, as here, to 
expend large sums in order to dig the 
highway down to the perilous level, 
when a smaller sum would carry a 
light bridge over it; or to lift the 
highway up to the grade by embank- 
ments, when a less sum would have 
supported the rails upon a trestle. 
Hardly elsewhere would public au- 
thority, leaving “competition” to 
have its perfect work, permit such a 
burden upon industries as this, — that 
a manufacturer at Meriden, in Con- 
necticut, can -ship his products to 
New York, and then back through 
Meriden to Vermont, more cheaply 
than he can send them directly from 
Meriden to Vermont. Hardly else- 
where would the public insist upon a 
system of fare-taking which is an or- 
ganized plunder of the companies, 

1 At a meeting of Rochester business men, in 
the winter of 1871-2, the following facts, among 
others, were brought to notice, illustrating the evil 
in question: Goods could be sent from New York 
to Indiana for twenty-five cents per one hundred 
pounds, when the freight from Rochester to the 
same State was oue dollar to one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents. One firm had paid cone dollar and 
thirty cents per hundred from Rochester to Hanni- 
bal, Mo.; while, at the same time, the same class 
of freight was shipped from Worcester, Mass., to 
Hannibal for sixty cents, and from Philadelphia 
for forty-five cents. In shipping to Minnesota, the 
same firm had paid at the rate of eighty cents per 
car-load per mile from Rochester to Buffalo, and 
from Buffalo to Minnesota at the rate of nineteen 
cents. 

It is also alleged, in Connecticut, that a car-load 
of lumber will be brought from the West through a 
town in central Connecticut, and delivered at New 
Haven, for fifteen dollars less than the railroad 


company demands for dropping the car at the 
first-mentioned town. 


il 
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and, through the companies, of the 
public, and which constitutes a dis- 
tinct class of “conductors,” or ticket- 
takers, the splendor of whose career, 
and the opulence of their early retire- 
ment to elegant leisure, the railway 
directors of other lands might envy. 
And in no other country, perhaps, 
than this would an attempt to fix 
responsibility, and insure diligence 
and civility from the servants of the 
railroads and the public,.by putting 
them into a recognizable dress, be 
hooted out as a relic of European ser- 
vitudes. 

Yet all these, and innumerable 
other evils and defects, are wholly 
within the control of the public, with- 
out convulsion or confiscation, and by 
simple processes of public opinion 
and legislation. Attempts to regu- 
late the railroads in such respects are 
frequent enough. The successful reg- 
ulation of them, in some such re- 
spects, has actually been accom- 
plished. The greatest of New York 
railroads is limited by law, over most 
of its lines, to a charge of two cents 
a mile for passengers, —the lowest 
rate almost, for like accommodation, 
in the world. Under a doubtful ap- 
plication of the statute, it collected 
for some time over a part of its road, 
between -Lockport and Buffalo, a 
somewhat higher fare. But the law 
imposing a penalty of fifty dollars, to 
be recovered by every person ag- 
grieved, the company has now, under 
the adverse decision of the Court of 
Appeals, been subjected to some three 
thousand separate civil actions, from 
which it will do well to come out with 
a loss of less than three hundred 
thousand dollars, in punishment for 
one of the least of its offences. And 
if the State of New York had been 
as careful to secure to itself a well- 
administered system as it was to 
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assure an extremely low rate of fare, 
(an advantage which may sometimes 
be too dearly paid for), its railroads, 


instead of being only respectable by’ 


comparison with the abuses to be 
found not far off, might be the admi- 
ration of the world. 

There are some transgressions and 
shortcomings possible to railroads 
which the public might fairly charge to 
its own looseness or indifference rather 
than to actual fault on the part of 
the companies. But there are also 
cases, as many States are beginning 
to feel pretty sharply, where they may 
well lodk about them for a weapon 
with which most heavily to chastise 
_ an offending corporation. One of the 
simplest duties that a corporation 
owes the State which is its parent is 
that of reporting to it, as often and 
as minutely as the State sees fit to 
require, the details of its internal 
management and its external opera- 
tions. Yet this plain and essential 
duty has been at times so neglected 
or evaded, that no man can tell, as in 
the case of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad in Connecti- 
cut, or the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroads in New York, 
within millions of dollars in one case 
and tens of millions in the other, 
what amount of private capital has 
actually been invested in the con- 
cern. Occasional errors of statement 
in returns, accidental, — oreven wilful, 
—might well be left to ordinary penal- 
ties inflicted on the offending officers ; 
but the deliberate, systematic, and 
continuous falsification or mystifica- 
tion of figures, in the interest of the 
corporation and its stockholders, is no 
longer the offence of one member, but 
of the whole body; and it is just that 
the whole body should suffer for it. 

More than this: no one has ever 
thought it an over-harsh, nor even an 


inappropriate penalty for the corrupt- 
ing of law-makers or the exercise of 
unfit influences upon legislatures, that 
the offender should be disfranchised. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is fair to make 
some distinction between the unau- 
thorized act of an individual, though 
he be a corporate officer, and the act 
which the corporation promotes or 
ratifies as done for its own advantage. 
And, in the latter case, whatever pun- 
ishment may be visited upon the im- 
mediate agents of the wrong, no word 
of just complaint could be uttered, if 
the occasion should be taken to revoke 
the franchises of the corporation, 
which is the ultimate offender. 

No object seems more important, in 
the interests of public morality and of 
the public wealth, to be first arrived 
at by the reformers than this. Then, 
and not till then, can the special re- 
forms of management and police, —a 
few of which have been hinted at in 
the first part of this paper, —be 
sought with any inspiration of hope, 
or without the chilling dread that ex- 
ceptions in the statute, or relief bills 
after it, shall emasculate the sturdiest 
offspring of reform. Not until that 
is done can the measure, so often ad- 
vocated, «nd with much reason, of lim- 
iting the divisible profits of every line 
to a reasonable percentage upon its 
actual cost, be carried through with 
an apparent justice, which alone 
should command success. Under 
proper processes of inquiry, the ques- 
tion of actual cost, at present so easi- 
ly beclouded by dilution of stock, by 
manipulation of construction account, 
and by all the devices of book-keep- 
ing, could not long be kept from ex- 
plicit answer; and in that millennial 
day it may be hoped that the two 
complemental acts of corporate mal- 
administration, the watering of stock 
and the capitalizing of income, com- 





mon as they now are, may be raised 
from the category of mala in se 
into mala prohibita. 

The establishment of a supervisory 
commission by the Government comes 
in not later in order than this. Such 
a commission might have large execu- 
tive powers, and should incessantly 
oversee, investigate, compel obedience 
to existing lays, and, from its large 
experience, suggest improvements. 
Such commissions have been attempt- 
ed in some States. It may be hoped 
that they may show the beginning of 
some system in railro&d legislation. 
Till that beginning is made they are 
almost useless. New York has thus 
far dispensed with any such commis- 
sions, perhaps wisely. The Massa- 
chusetts board is already making most 

1 The “ capital stock ” of a corporation, in its 
normal signilication, is precisely the amount of 
cash which the associates have severally contrib- 
uted forinvestment in the corporate property. 
Often enough there is at the very outset a falsifi- 
cation of this meaning ; the associates contribut- 
iag perhaps fifty thousand dollars, which is all 
the corporate property costs, and taking back 
** certificates of stock;”? which hold forth to the 
public that they have in fact contributed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and that the corporate 
property has cost that amount. But, even where 
the original transaction is exactly what it profess- 
ea to be, certain other falsifications are familiar to 
experience. The corporation having done business 
for years, at a profit which has been, as it ought 
to be, distributed from time to time among the 
sharcholders, but no addition having been made 
to the investment, it sees fit to make a contrary 
pretence to the public, It thereupon issues to its 
stockholders ‘new certificates, which hold forth 
that each has put into the concern say twice as 
many hundred dollars, or half as many again, as 
ia fact he has paid. This process, by a happy 
figure from the dairy, is called “ watering.” 

But if the company, receiving a net income 
over all expenses of ten thousand dollars a year, 
has seen fit to divide five thousand among its 
stockholders, and to apply the other five thou- 
sand dollars to the enlargement of its property, it 
has added that amount to the capital originally 
invested ; so thatits fifty thousand dollars of stock 
certificates represent in fact fifty-five thousand 
dollars of actual capital. To do this is to capital- 
ize income ; a process commonly resorted to in 
order to counterbalance a previous “ watering,” 
or made the pretext afterwards for a dilution 
probably very far from proportionate to the ac- 
tual increase of capital. Either process is a vio- 
lation of the primitive laws of business morality, 
and ought, in the interest of stockholders and of 
the public, to be put under expr: ss proh‘bition, 
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valuable contributions to the statistics 
and the literature of the railroad prob- 
lem, and has done something, ‘it is 
believed, towards improving the ad- 
ministration of the roads of that State. 

But the latest important move- 
ment in that commonwealth, in the 
direction of radical change, is one for 
which, however much it may have 
been inspired by the commiisioners’ 
activity in practical and speculative re- 
forms, they might not wish to be held 
fully responsible. It is found in a bill- 
presented to the last General Court, 
which provides a new method, not 
without certain apparent excellences, 
for the acquirement for State control of 
two railroads, — the Eastern and the 
Boston and Maine; and whether its 
origin be in the greed of the lobby or 
the lofty statesmanship of the council- 
chamber, its provisions are at least 
worth a glance. 

The bill proposes to constitute thir- 
ty persons a corporation, by the name 
of “The Boston and Portland Rail- 
way Trust Company,” for the purpose 
of acquiring those railroads for the 
perpetual benefit of the people of the 
commonwealth. The legislature is to 
elect their successors in annual class- 
es of five. The. corporators are to 
choose of their own number five direct- 
ors; outside of their own number, a 
president, treasurer, and clerk, and to 
fix the salaries of all. No action of 
the directors is to be valid, unless 
unanimous; in case of dissent, the en- 
tire corporation is to decide. The com- 
pany shall have a capital stock of 
twenty-one millions ; the holders of 
which, however, are not members of 
the corporation, but rather mere cred- 
itors, entitled absolutely to six per 
cent a year in gold on their stock, from 
the company’s net earnings; and in 
no event can a larger dividend be paid. 
Three and one-half millions of this 
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stock is to be issued at once to the 
State as a sinking-fund, the dividends 
upon which are to be invested at once 
in other stock of the company, at not 
over fifteen percent premium; and, in 
the year 1890, the State will take all 
the stock not previously acquired by 
it, and will pay therefor par in gold, 
and any deficiency in the stipulated 
dividends with interest. The remain- 
ing seventeen and one-half millions is 
to be sold at par or over, and the pro- 
‘ceeds used in acquiring the stock or 
bonds of the two railroads, or their 
property directly, — not to buy stock of 
the Eastern company, however, until 
contracts have been made for a ma- 
jority; and, unless all the stock of the 
Boston and Maine is bought, their cer- 
tain rights of purchase, reserved to the 
State in the charter of that compa- 
ny, are to be exercised in favor of 
the new corporation. After 1890, the 
State being now the sole stockhold- 
ers, the corporation still continues, as 
a department, apparently, of the gov- 
ernment, with the duty, however, of 


doing business only at rates to pay 


expenses or at most to extend facilities. 

We have left ourselves no space for 
criticism of this bold measure. It 
certainly possesses: the important 
merit, if no other, of recognizing and 
protecting those rights of property 
which railroad managers would drive 
‘the public, by exactions and defiances, 
to disregard. And perhaps, if we 
must come to a result so foreign to 
American ideas, and so gravely dis- 
approved by American experience of 
public works under State authority, 
as the ownership by the public of the 
means of intercommunication, this 
might be as non-violent a method of 
accomplishing the transfer, and as ef- 
fective a means of obtaining the vast 
capital for the purchase, as could 
easily be contrived. An odor as of 
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thé “third house,” however, tends to 
prejudice the public mind against 
“this particular measure.” The great 
weight of the commissioners’ office 
and character is thrown, too, in favor 
of the purchase by the State of an- 
other line; which shall be managed 
by trustees as a model railway, and at 
once by example and competition 
shall regulate, as in Belgium, the ad- 
ministration of private lines in all 
details of utility and economy. 

It is, however, one of the advan- 
tages of our confederate system, that 
experiments in governmental methods 
may be tried, if unsuccessful, without 
wide disaster; and, if fortunate, the 
example of a single sovereignty may 
be followed with confidence by the 
rest of the thirty-seven. Thus, as all 
may abide with patient expectancy the 
issue of woman suffrage in this terri- 
tory, and of proportionate representa- 
tion in that State, we may look on un- 
moved, except by sympathy, at any 
tentative step in Massachusetts in 
the direction of State railroads. But 
our problem, if simplified, will not 
yet be solved. We shall be but one 
step nearer to the future question ; 
which the rivalries, or at least the dis- 
cordance, of half a hundred State 
systems must inevitably bring to 
the front, which even already has an 
instant significance. Is there no 
power in the nation to harmonize and 
unite these clashing systems in the in- 
terest of advancing commerce ? “ The 
question,” Mr. Adams says, “ for the 
consideration of intelligent observers, is 
no longer, Shall the national govern- 
ment assume this eontrof? but, How 
shall it be exercised when assumed ? ” 


‘We venture to suggest that the ques- 


tion is something different still. The 
Constitution gives the Congress power 
(Art. 1, sec. 8) “to regulate commerce 
. . among the several States.” The 
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wildest dreams of the imagination 
- had never suggested to the quiet gen- 
tlemen who framed that instrument 
a development of intercourse like 
that which has now nearly subjected 
the States to the yoke of corporations. 
The highway, the coasting schooner, 
the slow raft and barge upon the 
river, and possibly in the distant 
prosperous future the devious canal, 
were all the means of commerce within 
their contemplation; and of these they 
delegated supreme control to Congress. 
The question now seems to be, rather 
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than as Mr. Adams states it, Shall 
the national government, because 
science has invented new ways of 
conducting commerce, abdicate that 
control given it by the Constitution, 
and always hitherto exercised? 
Meanwhile, if we can rightly answer 
the question set at the head of this 
paper, we may be sure that, although 
we may not solve all those that follow 
hard upon it, we have at least made 
easier the labors of the inquirers who 
shall come after us. 





THE RAIN. 


BY KATY CARLISLE. 


Over the gleaming face of the pool 
A thousand dimples are dancing ; 
Down through the wavy hair of the wood 
A thousand jewels are glancing ; 
The brow of the East with its thunder lowers ; 
Under the leaves the wild-bird cowers ; 
Bow the laughing heads of the flowers: 
For the soft cool wings of the summer showers 
Over wood and wave are advancing. 
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Lo! a tender light in the west, 

Like a mother’s love-smile holy ; 
The pearl-gray curtains with silver edge 

Furl upward slowly, slowly. 
Under their fringes the light shines through ; 
The raindrops shimmer, grow thin and few; 
Widens and deepens and grows the blue ; 
Instead of the thunder, there’s music new 

Of thankful bird-songs lowly. 
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PYTHONIA. 


BY MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH. 
[ Concluded. ] 


Two years later, I was returning to 
Europe after a short stay in America, 
whither I had gone with Charley to 
transact some business rendered ne- 
cessary by his attaining his majority. 
I am not a good sailor,.and had been 
unable to leave my stateroom until 
we had been out a week. It chanced 
that the first day I went on deck the 
sea was rough, and the steamer was 
pitching more than usual, so that I 
was, after a time, thrown from my 
settee by a violent lurch of the ves- 
sel. Charley was at some distance ; 
but a young man in deep mourning 
came to my assistance, lifted, and re- 
placed me in my seat. He rendered 
his good office with great kindness ; 
and, as I raised my eyes to thank 
him, I saw that his appearance was 
prepossessing. He looked like some 
one I knew; but I could not tell who 
it was. Charley came up, and spoke 
to him as to an acquaintance. Then 
both sat down on camp-stools in front 
of me to keep me from rolling off 
again; and we had a long and pleas- 
ant chat together. 

When the young man went away, 
I asked Charley who he was. He 
told me that he did not know his 
name, but that he was a first-rate 
fellow, awfully blue; but his deep 
mourning would account for that. 

The next evening I ventured to 
-pass in the saloon, as the sea was per- 
fectly calm. As usual, several groups 
were gathered around the different 
tables. The young man I had seen 
the day before happened to be sitting 
next me. The conversation at our 
table, at first desultory, turned, after 


a while, upon the comparative merits 
of Fechter’s Hamlet and of Booth’s. 
The discussion became animated. 
Several passages from the play were 
quoted. I was much interested, and 
turned to make some remark to my 
neighbor, but stopped, struck- by the 
look upon his face. He seemed 
shrinking from almost unendurable 
pain. “He has got one of those 
dreadful nervous headaches,” I said 
to myself. Soon after, he rose and 
left the saloon. 

The next morning he came up to 
speak to me as I was watching the 
waves. Presently I said that I had 
been sorry to see how ill he looked 
the evening before, and that I was 
glad he was better. 

He thanked me, but replied that he 
had not been ill. I suppose I looked 
somewhat surprised; for he added, — 

“ You will hardly understand me if 
I tell you that it was the conversation. 
I cannot hear that play referred to. 
It is connected with'the most painful 
circumstance of my life.” Again the 
look of suffering cam2 over his face, 
and again I vainly asked myself whom 
he so closely resembled. 

That evening, after I was in my 
stateroom, the face that had so long 
eluded me came to my mind: it was 
Mr. Gilford’s. I wondered if my new 
acquaintance was his relative, and 
whether he could tell me any thing 
about my dear old friend’s death, 
which had taken place a few months 
before, but of which I had heard no 
particulars. 

The next day I asked him. He 
answered that he was not a relative 
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of Mr. Gilford’s, but that he was his 
adopted son, and told me his name, 
— Edward Mervin. 

“There is one thing I want very 
much to ask you,” Isaid. “Can you 
tell me any thing about Mr. Gilford’s 
wife and her death?” 

Such an expression of repugnance 
and distress came over his face as I 
spoke, that I was almost sorry that 
I had asked him. But my motive 
was no trivial one. He looked at me. 
I was earnestly regarding him. He 
seemed to be studying my face for a 
few moments, then he said, — 

“ Did you ever know her?” 

“No,” I replied. “But I know 
much concerning her; and I am 
anxious, to a degree that 1 cannot 
explain, to know whatever remains 
for me to learn. If you can tell me 
any thing, I beg you to do so.” 

He sat for a while evidently debat- 


ing within himself; then he seemed 
to take a resolution. 

“ [would rather write down the 
whole story of my acquaintance with 
Mr. Gilford, and send it to you,” he 


said. “This would be less painful to 
me than speaking on the subject, and 
I presume that it would be equally 
satisfactory to you.” 

He kept his word. Some time after- 
ward, I received from my banker, to 
whose care it had been sent, the ac- 
count Mr. Mervin had promised me. 


It was the middle.of August. I 
was at Newport, although my mood 
was little suited to the glitter and 
dash of that gay watering-place. 
The story Iam about to relate con- 
cerns myself but secondarily; and it 
is enough to say that I was an orphan ; 
had been for several years studying 
abroad, principally in Germany ; and 
had but recently returned to America, 
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summoned by the news of the loss of 
my fortune, which had been large, 
but of which only a fraction now re- 
mained tome. My uncle had given 
me so cordial an invitation to spend 
the rest of the summer with him at 
the seaside, that I felt it would be 
churlish to refuse, and accepted, 
though much against my will. I had 
little taste for gayety ; and after a few 
hospitable efforts ou the part of my 
uncle, and my young cousin Blanche, 


.to draw me into the whirl of engage- 


ments in which they lived, they left 
me to do as I liked, and to follow my 
own whims, as they doubtless thought 
them. The whim I most frequently 
followed took me to the Redwood Li- 
brary. There, in those quiet, shadowy 
alcoves, I found treasures of rare and 
curious books, and could lose myself 
in the studiesof which I was most 
fond. I became a daily visitor, and 
usually remained as late as I could 
see to read. 

One evening at twilight, as, warned 
by the gathering darkness, I raised 
my head from my book, 1 saw a per- 
son seated not far from me, watching 
me intently. I perceived only — for 
he was in shadow — that he was tall, 
thin, pallid, and had the unmistaka- 
ble bearing of a gentleman. I did but 
glance at him ; then replaced the book, 
and left the library. As I reached 
the gateway of my uncle’s house on 
Bellevue Avenue, I turned and looked 
back. The stranger was a stone’s- 
throw behind me. 

A few days afterwards, as I was 
again reading, but in another alcove, 
I suddenly looked up, and saw the 
same person attentively observing me. 
It was no look of common curiosity 
that I surprised, but an expression of 
restrained yet eager interest. The 
stranger rose as I anew turned my 


eyes upon my book; and I heard his re. 
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treating footsteps till the door heavily 
closed upon them. I tried to continue 
my reading; but I could not. The face 
I had seen had taken possession of my 
mind. Peculiar, haggard, gentle, full 
of thought and refinement, it seemed 
to have photographed itself upon my 
retina. I could see nothing else: it 
blurred the printed page before me, 
and substituted itself. Not the least 
perplexing thing about it was that it 
appeared familiar to me, whilst at the 
same time I felt sure that I had nev- 
er seen the stranger before. I began 
to regret that I had not followed him. 
‘ I asked the courteous and kindly li- 
brarian who it was that had just gone 
out; but he could not tell me. 

The feeling of curiosity was rare to 
me. <A student, absorbed in books 
and theories, I had hitherto taken but 
a slight interest in the persons about 
me. I was attached to two or three 
of my old professors, and would have 
done much to serve them; and my in- 
terest in humanity was deep and pro- 
found. I would willingly have died, 
if my death could have advanced the 
interests of my race; but the feeling 
I now experienced was essentially 
different from these, — intent, earnest, 
imperative, impelling me towards this 
man, much older than myself, and an 
utter stranger. : 

Finding that I could not read, I 
left the library, and went for a stroll 
upon the cliffs. The sun was setting. 
Long, trailing, shroud-like clouds, 
tinged with a lurid red, lay stretched 
above the dark and sullen banks that 
rested motionless upon the horizon. 
The sea, smooth and glassy, rose and 
fell with a sinister stillness of motion. 
From the distance came a low, faint 
undertone, half of woe, half of men- 
ace. I walked some distance up the 
long reach of the cliffs, deserted at 
that hour; but the atmosphere was 


heavy and stifling, and there was 
something in the appearance of the 
sea and sky which made me uncom- 
fortable. I turned back from my un- 
finished walk, and went home. 

When I entered the tea-room that: 
evening, Blanche came to meet me, 
holding up a large, square envelope 
which bore my address. 

“See, Edward! an invitation to 
Mr. Gilford’s matinée musicale,’ she 
said. 

“But I don’t wish to go out,” I 
replied carelessly. 

“T thought you would like this,” 
she answered a little timidly. “You 
know you said the other day you loved 
music; and Mrs. Moulton is going to 
sing.” 

“JT think you had better go, my. 
boy,” said my uncle good-naturedly. 
“ And, to tell the truth, Blanche will 
be badly off if you don’t; for I have 
another engagement, and she is de- 
pending upon you to take her.” 

Blanche blushed so deeply, and 
looked so distressed at my uncle’s in- 
discretion, that I immediately ex- 
pressed a strong desire to hear the 
music, and, to divert her attention, 
asked who Mr. Gilford was. I learned 
that he wasa man of good family, 
great wealth, and studious habits, who 
had been living in absolute retirement 
at his place on the Hudson, since the 
death of his wife, two years ago. I 
asked Blanche to describe him ; for, 
pre-occupied as I still was with the 
stranger, I wished to ascertain if this 
could be he; but the request seemed 
to puzzle her. He was handsome — 
no, not handsome; but he had a face 
unlike other people’s, and she liked it : 
he spoke very low,— indeed spoke 
seldom; never took any of the girls to 
drive, though he had the finest. turn- 
out in Newport, but usually drove, 
rode, or walked alone. He had hired 
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for the season one of the prettiest 
places in Newport, and had sent down 
a great many pictures and a part of 
his library. That was all Blanche 
could tell; and it was hardly enough 
to ground a surmise upon. 

The day of the matinée came; and 
in Mr. Gilford I met the stranger of 
the library. I fancied that a kindly 
gleam shot from his eyes as he greeted 
le on my entrance; and the pressure 
of his -hand seemed that of an old 
friend. I felt myself flush as I re- 
plied to his courteous welcome; and 
again that same mysterious fascina- 
tion wove itself about me, and en- 
chained my thoughts and will. Tak- 
ing advantage of my position as a 
guest unknown to all but two or three 
of those present, I retreated to a seat 
’ within a deeply-curtained window, 
and studied my host, seeking to look 
upon him apart from the unaccounta- 


ble attraction he possessed for me. I 
saw a man of about fifty, sleader, al- 
most attenuated, and with somewhat 
irregular features: his mien was dig- 
nified, his voice and manner gentle, 
his face the most remarkable I had 
ever seen by reason of its look of con- 


centration. Some absorbing under- 
current of thought seemed to grow 
palpable to my sight as I watched 
him; and that thought was of pain. 
I appeared to myself to be seeing 
through the courteous smile, the at- 
tentive look, and high-bred manner, 
as through a veil, and gazing into 
the darkness beneath. An over- 
mastering feeling of compassion, of 
sympathy, rose within me. As I sat 
in my curtained recess, I fancied that 
my host was conscious of my atten- 
tion; yet he did not turn from it, or 
seek in any way to avoid it. 

After a while, a profound silence 
succeeded the busy babble of the 
crowd that filled the rooms. A young 
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and strikingly-handsome woman took 
her stand by the piano; and, as the 
opening prelude ended, a voice, clear, 
soft, and thrilling, rose on the air. It 
must have been under a sense of con- 
trast with the scene about her, that 
the singer chose her lay. It sounded 
like the chant of a lost spirit lament- 
ing its fate. As the song went on, 
the music deepened : its pathos shud- 
dered into despair. A breathless si- 
lence followed ; then came a salvo of 
applause. As the chandeliers vibrat- 
ed with the enthusiastic outburst, my 
host slowly turned his eyes upon me. 
There was a mute appeal in them 
that was absolutely compelling. I 
went forward and stood beside him. 

“The room is close. Shall we go 
out on the piazza a moment?” he 
said; and, passing his hand within 
my arm as familiarly as if he had 
known me from childhood, he went 
out with me through the long French 
window in whose embrasure I had 
been seated. 

It was with the most singular sen- 
sation that I found myself thus se- 
lected; yet nothing else would have 
appeared so natural. The sense of 
intimate acquaintanceship made an 
atmosphere about me through which 
I felt my being doubled. My very 
senses seemed to acquire more inten- 
sity. The sun shining on the close- 
mown lawn, the odor of the hay from 
a neighboring meadow, the sound of 
the music, recommencing from within, 
struck on me with a vividness un- 
known before. I turned my eyes 
upon my host. He was walking with 
his head slightly bent forward: his 
expression had lost the tension that 
had marked it when he had summoned 
me; the delicately-cut lips had re- 
laxed ; the lines of the forehead were 
less deeply indented. At that mo- 
ment I became aware of a figure that 
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was standing, partially screened by a 
large flowering shrub, at the extremi- 
ty of the piazza. It was a man, evi- 
dently a foreigner, with the peculiar, 
stealthy look I have seen only in 
Italians. Perceiving himself observed, 
he went away. A little later I saw 
him in the luncheon-room, and was 
told he was Mr. Gilford’s confidential 
servant, who had been with him for 
many years. I did not know whether 
or not my companion was aware that 
he had been watched. He continued 
his silent walk, leaning upon my arm, 
until a bevy of girls, accompanied by 
several young men, came out upon 
the piazza; then he left me with 
some kindly phrase, and returned to 
his guests. 

As I passed near.a group of ladies, 
on my way to the music-room, I heard 
one of them say that she must go and 


look in a mirror to arrange something. 


about her dress. Another lady re- 
plied that she would look in vain; for 
Mr. Gilford had ordered them all to be 
taken down, and pictures to be hung 
in their places, before he came into the 
house. I remembered this afterwards. 

As the party was breaking up, Mr. 
Gilford came to me, where I was 
standing alone, said that Mr. Agassiz, 
Mr. Longfellow, and Dr. Holmes, had 
promised to dine with him on the next 
day but one, and asked me to join 
them. I accepted; and, not to linger 
on details, I will simply state that 
from that time he extended frequent 
invitations to me; and the charm of 
his presence, and the singular fasci- 
nation he exercised upon me, in- 
creased day by day. His knowledge 
was great and varied, his taste culti- 
vated and refined, his acquaintance 
with men and things very extensive. 
He rarely talked, yet possessed in a 
peculiar degree the art of drawing 
others out. 
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All appeared their best in his so- 
ciety : they were lifted for the time to 
his level. His kindliness of nature 
was one of his most marked traits; 
yet I soon became aware that under- _ 
neath lay a fixity of purpose, a 
rigidity of will, that was excep- 
tional, —- I had almost said plie- 
nomenal. It imprinted itself on all 
about him. Every clock in the house 
kept exact time; and the domestic 
machinery, of which Giuseppe was 
the head, acted with the unfailing 
precision of the laws of gravitation. 
Yet there was no austerity, severity, 
or harshness about Mr. Gilford. 

One night, in taking off my watch, 
I let it fall. The jar disarranged its 
movement; and by half-past ten 
o’clock the next morning it had gained 
half an hour. At eleven o’clock I ° 
had an appointment with Mr. Gilford ; 
and I accordingly proceeded to his 
house, reaching the door exactly, as I 
thought, at the prescribed moment. 
The servant looked surprised at seeing 
me; and, oh my saying that I was 
there by appointment, answered that 
he would speak to Mr. Giuseppe. 
The Italian came to the door with a 
look of concern on his face, which 
changed into perplexity as I repeated 
that I was there punctually to meet 
an appointment with his master. He 
led the way to the library, and left 
me, asking me to excuse the delay if 
I were kept waiting. Left to myself, 
I began to study the pictures on the 
walls, all of which were fine, but to 
which I had hitherto given but small 
attention, as I had not, before that day, 
been alone in the room; and works of 
art can be rightly studied and appre- 
ciated only when we are at liberty to 
concentrate our thoughts upon them. 
As, in my progress around the library, 
I neared the door of a small room on 
the left, I heard the sound of an in- 
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ner door shutting. I knew that one 
or two very fine pictures hung in this 
smaller room ; and, desirous of study- 
- ing them at my leisure, I pushed 
-open the door, which was standing 
ajar. It turned noiselessly upon its 
hinges; and before me I saw Mr. Gil- 
ford, seated on a sofa, his eyes closed, 
his brows contracted, his aspect that 
of a man in mortal agony. A second 
glance told me that the agony was 
mental, not physical. He was so 
absorbed as not to perceive me. In- 
expressibly shocked and pained, I 
gently reclosed the door. There was 
no room in my mind for curiosity, for 
any thing but compassion. I felt as 


if I had seen my nearest friend —for’ 


such I felt him by some mysterious 
and inexplicable tie to be — in the grip 
of a wild beast, whilst I stood by 
powerless to help. I walked to the 
library-window, and gazed vacantly 
out. AsI did so, my eye was caught 
by the shadowy reflection of my face 
upon the pane. With a sudden start 
I recognized the likeness which had 
so haunted me. My own face, seen 
as I then saw it, bore a striking re- 
semblance to that of Mr. Gilford. 
While I still stood at the window, the 
door behind me opened, and he en- 
tered, dignified, gentle, and self-pos- 
sessed, as was his wont. He said he 
feared that by some mistake I had 
waited; and, following the direction 
of his eyes to the clock, I saw te my 
confusion that it indicated the ap- 
pointed hour. I explained the proba- 
ble cause of my error: but my words 
faltered, and my pre-occupation must 
have plainly shown itself; for he fas- 
tened his eyes upon me with a look 
of cancern, and adroitly turned the 
conversation upon myself, my past, 
and my prospects. I had little to tell ; 
but that little I told unreservedly. 
When I had finished, he thanked me 
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for my confidence, and, changing the 
subject, took down the very rare and 
valuable book which I had come to 
see. I had in vain searched for it in 
Gottingen; and my delight was 
great. He then proposed that I should 
make use of his library whilst I re- 
mained at Newport, saying that at 
any time after eleven -I was to con- 
sider it my own; and, bidding me 
good-morning, he left me. 

From that day I was very often at | 
his house. When I came to read, he 
would constantly detain me by invita- 
tions to lunch or todinner: so that at 
length I felt more at home there than 
at my uncle’s. He liked to draw me 
out, and had the power to do so, si- 
lent though I wasin general. It was 


like thinking aloud to converse with 


him, so instantaneous was his appre- 
hension, so nearly like clairvoyance 
his perception, of what was passing in 
my mind. 

One evening we were sitting to- 
gether on the piazza, smoking, after 
dinner. The distant murmur of the 
sea below the cliffs, the nearer song 
of the crickets from the grassy sweep 
before us, were the only sounds we 
heard. The shadows of the summer 
twilight gathered about us; and one 
bright star shone forth above our 
heads. We had been sitting for some 
time in silence, when, without any 
preface, Mr. Gilford said,— 

“ Do you believe in duality ?” 

“ According to the doctrine of 
chances, as explained by Winckel- 
heim, I do,” I replied. 

“Then you think that all the vari- 
ous forces, impulses, and tendencies 
which exist in one mind may be, in 
some mysterious manner, duplicated 
in another, so that those two minds 
may hold a nearness of relation sur- 
passing that of the closest consan- 
guinity ?” he asked. 
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“TI do,” I replied solemnly ; for I 
felt that my relation to this man ful- 
filled those conditions, and that no 
son was ever so near to father, no 
myself to 


brother to brother, as I felt 
be to him. 

He said no more then; and, when 
he next spoke, it was on some other 
subject. 

Some time afterwards, as we were 
walking together, he asked me, with 
the same startling suddenness, whether 
I believed in sin. 

“Certainly not, in its usual accep- 
tation as the power of Satan,” I re- 
plied. “The common idea of sin as 
a more or less successful rebellion 
against Omnipotence is to me simply 
monstrous.” 

“ You think, then, with the Saadi?” 
he inquired, fastening his eyes upon 
me. 

“T do not see how it is possible to 
think otherwise. The all-infolding 
Spirit contains within his own essence 
all active principle: therefore sin can 
be but the working of good, did we 
but rightly understand it. No,” I 
continued, “I abhor and reject that 
frightful doctrine, that the created 
can be stronger for evil than the 
Creator for good. The great ends of 
Omnipotence concerning us are equal- 
ly worked out through our actions, 
whether they be called evil or good. 
We mistake, we are ignorant, we are 
blind; but evil we are not. Evil, as a 
force, does not, can not exist. In af- 
firming it, we deny God.” 

“ Boy, whence gained you this wis- 
dom, that grows only within the shadow 
of death?” he said slowly to me. I 
did not answer. I had spoken as one 
who speaks words he knows not of. 

One afternoon not long afterwards, 
Mr. Gilford asked me to accompany 
him in a stroll along the cliffs. It 
was another such afternoon as that I 
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have described. That heavy, lower- 
ing aspect of sea and sky was 
strangely associated with my compan- 
ion, probably because it was on such 
an afternoon as this that I first be-. 
came aware of his mysterious influence 
upon me. And yet the thought 
seemed the merest and most ground- 
less fancy. Nature, in that still wrath- 
fulness of mood, that menacing and 
vengeful silence, appeared utterly re- 
moved from the possibilities of the 
gentle, quiet, and noble man beside 
whom I walked. 

We reached a prominent point, and 
stood gazing out upon the scene. 
Doubtless the air was surcharged 
with electricity ; for I felt a singular 
oppression come over me. After we 
had looked some time in silence, Mr. 
Gilford turned an inscrutable gaze 
upon me, and said, — 

“Do you believe in capital punish- 
ment ?” 

“T do,” I replied. But so great 
was the oppression of which I have 
spoken, that the words seemed to 
choke me. . 

“And for what offences?” he 
asked again. 

“T have come to conclusions,” I 
answered, “which differ from those 
recognized in our statute-books. Of- 
fences against life and property are 
there provided for; but those subtler 
and darker offences which strike at 
the soul itself are passed over in si- 
lence by our lawgivers.” 

“Explain yourself,” he said, with- 
out turning his eyes from the darken- 
ing horizon. A mighty wave seemed 
to sweep through me as he spoke; 
and I answered, — 

“The murderer of a life’s happi- 
ness, the destroyer of faith, hope, and 
love — is he less harmful to the inter- 
ests of society than some poor wretch, 
who, in an outburst of senseless rage 
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or drunken fury, cuts short a life of 
no more usefulness than his own? 
Shall the burning of a human habita- 
tion, though it be but a hut, the 
squalid refuge of the imbruted poor, 
be guarded against by the severest 
penalty the law affords? and shall he 
who to his brother sears away all the 
beauty from the earth, who darkens 
to him the sun at mid-day, and 
quenches the midnight stars, — shall 
he go on his way, and shall no man 
say to him, ‘ What doest thou ?’” 

“And to him would you say not 
only in word, but in deed, ‘Go hence, 
and harm no more’?” Mr. Gilford 
spoke in a deep, suppressed tone, that 
mingled with the murmur of the dis- 
tant storm. 

“T would do so,” I answered; and 
I felt my mind grow rigid and stony 
as I spoke. Affection, ruth, associa- 
tion, seemed to die out of me, leaving 


to me only perception and judgment. 
“ So be it!” he slowly replied ; and, 
as he spoke, the low, broad glare of 
lightning from the horizon warned us 
‘to seek shelter. 
It was now the middle of Septem- 
ber; and the summer residents were 


beginning to leave. The prospect of 
being soon separated from Mr. Gilford 
filled me with singular and altogether 
unreasonable distress. My approach- 
ing return to Europe became a subject 
of regret, instead of pleased anticipa- 
tion. I felt as if I had grown to him; 
and the thought of breaking the tie 
was indescribably painful. I sought 
his society more constantly than be- 
fore ; but he made no reference at any 
time to the approaching cessation of 
our intercourse. This neither sur- 
prised nor grieved me. My confi- 
dence in him was unlimited. I knew 
that his interest in me was deep and 
unceasing. I could feel that when I 
entered the room where he was he 


breathed more freely. In some man- 
ner that I could not understand, I 
was aiding him to bear his burden, 
whatever it was. Therefore, though 
unutterably delighted, I was in no- 
wise surprised, when, two days before 
his departure, he offered me the post 
of his secretary. I eagerly accepted 
the proposal, as I would have done 
any that would have retained me near 
him. He then mentioned as the 
salary a sum so large as to be out of 
all proportion to any services I could 
render. This I declined, saying that 
my income, though small, was suffi- 
cient for my wants. He looked on 
me with his rare and beautiful smile, 
and asked if it were also sufficient for 


‘the wants of those I might wish to 


serve. I had, in fact, a few days be- 
fore, received a letter from my old pro- 
fessor of philology at Gottingen, con- 
veying the intelligence that approach- 
ing blindness would soon force him to 
relinquish his chair at the university. 
This letter had caused me deep con- 
cern; for my limited means forbade 
my aiding him as I wished. Mr. 
Gilford’s liberality would supply far 
more than the sum needed to make 
up to my old friend the amount of 
his yearly salary. His daughter 
Minna was going to be married, the 
same letter had told me; and I could 
now defray the expenses of her wed- 
ding-outfit, which would otherwise 
press heavily on her old father. These 
thoughts passed through my mind 
more rapidly than I can write them; 
and I accepted the offer, without 
making any reference to the inade- 
quacy of the service I could render; 
for I knew he was aware of it. 

On the fourth day from that time, 
we reached Mr. Gilford’s home on the 
Hudson. As we entered the long 
avenue of oaks, I looked at him: he 
had become ghastly pale. The same 
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expression of horror that I had seen 
on the morning of which I have spo- 
ken was again imprinted on his face : 
his aspect was that of a man in mor- 
tal peril. Bending forward, I looked 
out of the opposite window, and laid, 
as if by chance, my hand upon his 
knee. A vague feeling that the con- 
sciousness of loving companionship 
was the only medicine for this un- 
known agony prompted the action. 
A few moments later, I glanced at his 
face, and saw that it had regained its 
usual expression; and, as we neared 
the house, he pointed out to me the 
various and striking points of view 
that opened upon us in rapid succes- 
sion through skilfully-managed vistas; 
for the estate was thickly wooded. 
Giuseppe stood on the steps, wait- 
ing to receive us. I have said little 
of this man; but I will now state that 
his devotion to his master was as ab- 
solute and unquestioning as that of a 
dog. Mr. Gilford had bought him 
out of an Italian prison, into which 
he had been unjustly thrown, and 
where he would still have remained, 
had not Mr. Gilford accidentally 
heard of the case, and bribed the 
judge into commuting the sentence 
of carcere duro into exile. He had 
gradually taken me into favor, partly 
because I always spoke to him in his 
own language, and partly, I think, 
because he was conscious that in some 
’ way I held a different relation to his 
master from that of the other visitors 
at the house. The day after my en- 
gagement with Mr. Gilford, he had 
smiled on meeting me, had kissed, in 
foreign fashion, my hand, and said 
that he rejoiced in my coming, for it 
was a cosa santa ; and it was with an 
air of profound satisfaction that he 
now ushered me through the broad 
hall, and up the massive stairway, to 
the room prepared for me. Every 
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little casual preference I had ex- 
pressed I here found had been re- 
membered. Even two little genre 
pictures which I had admired, and 
which were especial favorites of Mr. 
Gilford’s, were hanging on either side 
of the fireplace. On the hearth was 
burning a wood-fire, for the evening 
was somewhat chilly. Giuseppe light- 
ed the candles, and, telling me that 
dinner would be served in half an 
hour, left me. When completing my 
toilet, I looked round for a mirror: 
there was none in the room. Suppos- 
ing this deficiency to be accidental, 
and taking it for granted that it 
would be remedied as soon as per- 
ceived, I finished dressing as well as 


*I could without the aid of a glass. 


Mr. Gilford was walking up and down 
the hall as I came out of my room, 
evidently waiting for me. He came 
towards me, laid his hand within my 
arm, and led the way down stairs to 
the dining-room. Dinner was served 
with the same observance as if there 
had been twelve instead of two at ta- 
ble; and this I found was the rule at 
Oak Bluff, as the place was called. 
After dinner, during which Mr. Gil- 
ford had talked much more than 
usual, we retired to the library to 
smoke. I do not know that I had 
ever enjoyed so keen a sense of happi- 
ness as I did that evening. The 
attachment I felt to Mr. Gilford was 
justified to myself by the preference 
he had shown me. He had chosen 
me for his companion; for I now 
plainly perceived that my secretary- 
ship was merely nominal: but I de- 
termined that it should not continue 
so. As I sat opposite my host and 
friend, watching the play of his deli- 
cate yet strongly-marked features, 
revealed more strikingly than usual 
by the bright firelight, I was more 
than ever struck by their look of 
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secret force. I felt with a sudden 
heart-sinking, that, were he-once dis- 
pleased, once alienated, there would 
be no possible return of his favor. 
There was an occult power before me, 
shrouded under that courteous bear- 
ing, which partook of the nature of 
lightning. I thought at the time 
that he was conscious of my hidden 
disquietude: he certainly succeeded 
in making me forget it. For once, he 
displayed all the varied richness of 
his mind: his conversation was like 
a golden chain, each link perfect and 
shining and strong. But one thing 
on this evening struck me more forci- 
bly than ever before: he never re- 
ferred, either to his wife, or to any 
other woman. 

I breakfasted alone the next morn- 
ing; and after my solitary meal I be- 
gan to explore the house. It was full 


of rare and beautiful things; but I 
was struck by the total absence of 


mirrors. Where every thing was so 
luxurious, this omission was singular. 
After examining all the rooms on the 
southern and eastern sides, I at- 
tempted to open a dogr leading to the 
western front: it was locked. As I 
withdrew my hand I heard Giuseppe’s 
voice behind me, saying, “ No one en- 
ters there:” then, coming nearer, he 
added, in a whisper, “ Those are the 
' apartments of the signora;” and he 
turned away as if from inquiry. 
Later in the day, on making the cir- 
cuit of the piazza, I saw that all the 
blinds on that side were closed, and 
nailed down. 

Still another thing on that day, I 
remember, impressed me as peculiar: 
nowhere in the house was there to be 
seen any sign of former female occu- 
pancy. It was difficult to imagine 
any past mistress presiding there. I 
looked in vain for any portrait of Mrs. 
Gilford: none was visible. 
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Mr. Gilford came into the library 
at eleven; and then I requested to be- 
allowed to enter upon my duties. See- 
ing me determined, he laid before me 
the letters which had come by that 
morning’s mail, and asked me to read 
them aloud. It was then that I first 
became aware of the active and thor- 
oughly-organized beneficence of this 
extraordinary man. The letters were 
in great part from different agents 
employed by him for the secret ad- 
ministration of his charities. I found, 
that, never allowing his name to ap- 
pear before the public, Mr. Gilford 
devoted all the surplus of his great 
income to the support of schools, the 
erection of healthy and well-arranged 
dwelling-houses for the poor, the judi- 
cious assistance, by means of easy 
loans, of those who were in distress, 
the defence of friendless prisoners, 
and, in short, to. every scheme of be- 
nevolence that recommended itself to 
his clear and acutemind. There was 
no limitation: the application from a 
house of Sisters of Charity in Alabama 
met with as prompt and generous a 
response as did an appeal from a Mo- 
ravian settlement in Michigan. But 
one condition was attached to his 
gifts,—that the name of the donor 
should never be made public. 

The sketch of this first day will 
suffice for all the rest. At eleven Mr. 
Gilford came to me in the library. 
I never saw him before that hour. I 
read his letters to him, and wrote from 
his dictation, for two hours: at one 
we lunched ; and we spent the after- . 
noon together, usually driving or rid- 
ing from four until six, when we dined. 
I received many dinner and evening 
invitations,— for the neighborhood was 
a gay and social one, — and these Mr. 
Gilford invariably insisted upon my 
accepting. This I did willingly when 
he accompanied me, reluctantly when 
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he remained at home; but in either 
case I was constrained to go. This 
was the only thing in which any force 
was put upon my inclinations; and 
I was aware that Mr. Gilford’s insist- 
ance was founded on a fear lest the 
seclusion of Oak Bluff should act in- 
juriously upon my spirits. I never 
argued with him on this point: I felt 
that it would be utterly useless to at- 
tempt to change any decision deliber- 
ately made by him. 

I must here mention one peculiarity 
of Mr. Gilford; it was, I thought, 
probably the result of some affection 
of the muscles of the neck: he never 
turned his head so as to look behind 
him. He would slowly turn, and 
face any object, when his attention 
was called in that direction; but he 
never turned his- head round. I 
fancied that I always perceived a 
pause, as if of effort, before he thus 
changed his position: so that, little 
by little, in our walks and drives, I 
gave up pointing out to him any thing 
that lay behind us. 

I have referred to the absence of 
a looking-glass in my room. Where 
every thing else was so luxuriously 
provided for my ease and comfort, I 

,felt it would be ungracious to ask for 
any thing further; andso I sent an 
order to New York for a small Vene- 
tian mirror I had kept in my posses- 
sion, with several other things, when 
I had sold the house and furniture 
which had been my father’s. It ar- 
rived one morning, and was brought, 
in its packing-case, tomy room. I 
opened it unassisted, and hung it on 
the wall. I had spent more time in 
placing it than I was conscious of, and 
eleven o’clock arrived unawares. Mr. 
Gilford, not finding me at the usual 
hour in the library, came to my room. 

. In reply to the “ Come in,” with which 

I answered his knock, he entered, and 


had reached the middle of the floor 
before his eye fell upon the mirror ; 
but, as it did so, he stopped abruptly, 
his look riveted upon the sheet of 
glass. A grayish pallor overspread his 
face : he remained immovable, fixedly 
staring at the mirror. ‘I sprang for- 
ward with an exclamation of alarm. 
My movement and cry seemed to 
bring him to himself: he turned, and 
quitted the room, leaving me in a 
state of extreme distress and perplex- 
ity. 

Half an hour later, Giuseppe came 
to say that Mr. Gilford was waiting 
for me in the library. I found him 
looking much fatigued, but kindly and 
self-possessed as usual. The day 
passed like. other days; and nothing 
happened to remind me of Mr. Gil- 
ford’s sudden and painful seizure of 
the morning, till in the afternoon, as 
we were sitting upon the piazza, I 
heard a loud crash from my room, 
and, running up to see what had hap- 
pened, found the mirror in fragments 
on the floor, and Giuseppe standing 
over it in an attitude of consternation. 

“ Only see, signore! Was there ever 
such an unlucky wretch as I am?” he 
exclaimed as I entered. “In at- 
tempting to straighten the mirror, 
which was hanging awry, I have 
pulled it down. How unfortunate!” 

But throigh Giuseppe’s protesta- 
tions there pierced an unmistakable 
tone of satisfaction; and there was a 
gleam of self-gratulation in his eye, 
which did not correspond with his 
words. ° 

Much puzzled, I returned to the 
piazza, but said nothing of the cause 
of the sound we had heard; nor did 
Mr. Gilford ask about it. 

A week later Mr. Gilford drove one 
afternoon to pay a call upon a friend 
in the neighborhood, and I went out 
for a walk. When about half a mile 
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from the house, chancing to look in 
that direction, I saw a bright flame 
issuing from one of the chimneys.: I 
ran back, remembering on the way 
that this chimney communicated with 
Mr. Gilford’s bedroom, from which, I 
concluded, the fire must have pro- 
.ceeded, as the rooms below were those 
now closed up. I met no servants in 
the hall, and made the best of my way 
alone to the room. My suspicion was 
well founded. The chimney was roar- 
ing furiously : the wall was already so 
hot that I could scarcely bear my hand 
upon it. Seizing a quantity of towels 
from tue adjacent dressing-room, and 
drenching them with water, I suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the fire. 
Heated and tired with my run and 
work, I threw myself down in a chair 
to take breath. AsI did so, my at- 
tention was attracted by a picture over 
the mantle-piece. “What an exqui- 
site creature!” was my first thought. 
The painting was obviously a portrait 
taken in the character of Cleopatra; 
but the treatment differed widely from 
the usual management of that subject. 
The delicate head was thrown back, the 
soft eyes raised, the sweet lips parted, 
the rounded throat and the perfect 
- bosom unveiled: the snake, lithe and 
erect, rising from the hand, had stif- 
fened for the deadly stroke ; its glitter- 
ing body shining, cold and metallic, 
against the melting sweetness of the 
pearly breast. -I almost fancied that 
I could see the vital current flowing 
through. those tender veins. But, as 
I gazed upon the exquisite and pa- 
thetic beauty of that upturned face, I 
felt myself shrinking away from it. 
An expression of perfidy, of remorse- 
less cruelty and cunning, began to 
steal through and animate those 
mournful features. I saw that the 
hair, soft and golden like a child’s, 
clustered round a forehead as low and 
12 


flat as that of a panther; and I per- 
ceived that the artist had taken ad- 
vantage of the position of the head to 
conceal this sinister deficiency. A 
maleficent influence breathed from 
the picture as I sat, yet such was its 
fascination that I could not look away. 

My reverie, if such it was, was 
broken by the approach of a stealthy 
step; and, turning my head, I saw 
Giuseppe. He looked annoyed and 
concerned, more so, I thought, than 
the occasion warranted; but he spoke 
in his usual tone. 

“It is thanks to the signore that 
the house is not burnt up,” he said, 
inspecting with a critical air my ar- 
rangements for extinguishing the fire, 
and laying his hand on the blistered 
and still scorching wall. 

“Giuseppe ? ” I said, and pointed to 
the picture. A look of malignant 
hatred crossed his face. 

“Tt is the signora,” he replied in a 
low tone that was almost a hiss. 

“But that is impossible,” I an- 
swered. “This picture is a very old 
one. It is a Guido. Look, it is 
signed.” 

“Signore, what I say is true. 


It 
is the portrait of the signora. It is 


she herself.” He pressed his lips 
firmly together, then added hastily, as 
the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels was heard, “I implore you, 
signore, to leave this room at once, 
and on no account to let my master 
know that you have entered here. I 
am sorry you did,” he continued with 
sudden vehemence. “It would be 
worth having the whole house burn 
up, if so we could only be rid of that 
accursed picture, that” — And he 
muttered between his teeth a word of 
most horrible import. 

I went to my room more bewildered 
than ever, yet through that bewilder- 
ment light was slowly struggling. 
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Such a man as Mr. Gilford must have 
been utterly wretched in the compan- 
ionship of such a woman, beautiful 
and seductive though she evidently 
was. The wonder was how he ever 
came to marry her. I knew nothing 
of the circumstances of the marriage, 
save that it had taken place in Paris, 
that they had immediately returned 
to America, and that Mrs. Gilford had 
met with a sudden death from drown- 
ing a few weeks after their arrival. 
The catastrophe had taken place at 
Oak Bluff, which, as I have said, bor- 
dered on the Hudson. Further than 
this, I knew nothing save what was 
revealed by the picture; and it was a 
revelation. That man’s pure, lofty, 
self-sustained, yet most gentle and 
tender nature — how could I fancy it 
in daily, hourly contact with that 
woman, all feline softness, all witchery 
without, a living lie within! As he 
grew to know her, how he must have 
shrunk from the subtle fascination of 
that face! how loathed the sweet, fair, 
rounded beauty of that form! 
Hitherto, despite my strange and 
vivid sympathy with my friend, there 
had always been a point where I felt 
that sympathy stop, my comprehen- 
sion of him cease; but that limitation 
was now removed. The evil light of 
that beautiful face had dispelled the 
darkness that had rested on his inti- 
mate history. I cared nothing for the 
facts: it was only the feeling that I 
had to do with, — the disappointment, 
the pain, the anguish, of an ill-assort- 
ed marriage, of a radical and hope- 
less moral and mental disparity. 
How much, or in what way, she had 
wronged him, I did not know then, I 
do not know now; but hervery existence 
in the character of his wife was the 
most cruel of wrongs, the deepest of 
injuries. I looked back as in a mirror; 
and the past pain of my dear friend rose 
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before me like a ghost, still animated 
by its own undying death in life. My 
heart swelled with an answering an- 
guish as I recalled the look of mortal 
agony that more than once I had 
seen on that dear and revered face, 
and I felt tempted to arraign Provi- 
dence for having laid such a burden 
of secret and unacknowledged sorrow 
on such a man. 

My bitter and mournful train of 
thought was interrupted by the sum- 
mons to luncheon. As I took my 
seat opposite Mr. Gilford at table, and 
looked across at his gentle and 
thoughtful countenance, a sudden in- 
ternal passion of rage against his wife 
seized upon me. I felt my face con- 
tract and change; and, taking up a 
goblet of water, I drained it to hide 
my altered expression from his eye. 
A disturbed and uneasy mood grew 
upon Mr. Gilford as the meal pro- 
ceeded ; and I felt, or fancied, that he 
perceived and was affected by the 
tumult in my mind, though I used 
every effort to hide it from him. He 
ate but little, and from time to time 
looked at me half appealingly as if 
expecting from me a solace to which 
he was accustomed, and which failed 
him now; and I thought at the mo- - 
ment that my love, ignorant and 
unquestioning, had been a better love 
than now, when tortured by a helpless 
and indignant sympathy with suffer- 
ings he had never revealed, and which 
therefore I had perhaps no right to 
know. Yet my conscience acquitted 
me of any wrong intent. I had not 
sought to surprise his confidence, to 
thrust myself uncalled into his secrecy, 
with rash hand to raise the pall that 


‘hid his past. 


Mr. Gilford’s disquietude increased ; 
and, before luncheon was over, he left 
the table, and went into the library. 
I soon followed him. After pacing 
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up and down the room several times, 
he suddenly turned to me, and asked 
me to bring “ Hamlet,” and read it 
to him. I took the book from its 
shelf, and began to read aloud while 
he continued his walk. I had read 
much of Shakspeare to Mr. Gilford, 
.and had more than once proposed 
“Hamlet ;” but he had always pre- 
ferred some other play. As I read on, 
Mr. Gilford stopped, and stood with his 
face turned from me, leaning on the 
mantle-piece. He had previously en- 
couraged me to pause, and comment 
on the plays I was reading to him; 
and the remarks I had thus elicited 
in reply to my own had been most 
valuable in deepening my insight 
into those master-pieces and marvels. 
His keen, searching, and delicate ap- 
preciation of the hidden springs and 
workings of human nature lent to his 
words an authority which I had come 
to consider as almost final. I had 
therefore particularly desired to read 
this, my favorite play, to him. I 
perceived that he was listening with 
most fixed attention, and it may have 
been that consciousness that gave 
such unaccustomed force to my ren- 
dering. I felt my voice take inflec- 
tions unused before, and it seemed to 
me almost as if it obeyed perceptions 
outside of my own. The scene took 
absolute possession of me: asI read, I 
felt myself shudder. The strain was 
becoming so powerful that I was glad 
to stop at the end of the first act, to 
free my mind, for an interval, from this 
controlling tension. After turning 
over the leaves I had been reading, I 
remarked, that in the defiant merri- 
ment, the shivering jests, of Hamlet, 
Shakspeare had at the outset given 
the key to his temperament, — full of 
nervous force, yet so exquisitely sen- 
sitive that his perceptions become, as 
it were, hysterical. Such a strain as 
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that of the ghost-scene, borae without 
any revulsion, would of itself destroy 
his reason. The pendulum of his 
mind, seeking to adjust itself, swings 
with corresponding impetus to the 
opposing mood; and by his ghastly 
mirth we can measure his horror. 
“No human being,” I went on, “can 
be supposed capable of bearing the 
strain of the presence of tlie su- 
pernatural without taking refuge in 
intervals of disbelief or of uncon- 
sciousness ; moments when the whole 
seems but the creation of a sick and 
disordered fancy, even while the man 
acknowledges to himself, in an under- 
tone of adverse conviction, the trath. 
— Does it not seem so to you?” 

“T know it is so,” Mr. Gilford re- 
plied ; and there was an accent on the 
word “ know” that chilled me with a 
sensation of horror as far surpassing 
that of the play as truth surpasses 
fiction. Ireadon. Mr. Gilford con- 
tinued to listen as before. I stopped 
at the end of the second act, and 
questioned him as to his opinion of 
Hamlet’s self-accusation of cowardice. 
He replied,— 

“Hamlet was no coward. He 
shrank from deciding how to do the 
deed, not from the deed itself. A 
man who feels himself the appointed 
executor of the justice of God has no 
power of choice, save in the manner 
of fulfilling the awful duty laid upon 
him. The deed is not his. He is 
but the instrument. Hamlet’s was 
but the natural hesitancy of a young 
man, who sees what he must do, but 
sees not clearly how to doit. Had he 
been older, his judgment would have 
been speedier, and his performance 
would have followed -instantly.” 

I felt myself breathe hard, something 
so not inhuman, but preterhuman, 
was in the absolute abstraction from 
any possibility of human weakness or 
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swerving, in the, so to speak, disem- 
bodied sound of Mr. Gilford’s voice. 
Tread on, but stopped again at the 
end of that scene of ineffable pathos 
and tenderness in which Hamlet — 
faith and hope shattered, love itself 
shaken well-nigh to dissolution — re- 
nounces Ophelia. Mr. Gilford, with.a 
motion of his hand, bade me proceed. 
I continued to read without further 
pause; but I read the tragedy as I 
never read it before. New meanings 
illumined those fearful pages; light- 
nings of hitherto unrecognized truths 
flashed upon me with the overmaster- 
ing power of instantaneous convic- 
tions. That terrible force which men 


call fatality, but which is but the in- 
dissoluble linking of cause with effect, 
drove my perceptions before it as if 
borne on a mighty wind. At the end 
I leaned back faint and exhausted. 
I felt as if I had been present at an 


execution where the deathful blow 
had fallen from the hand of God him- 
self. And yet the interest of the 
story of the play had throughout been 
but a secondary one. It seemed only 
as the distant accompaniment to an 
actual and present tragedy. The 
sense of the reality of its present life 
was that which so overpowered me. 
After I had ceased reading, Mr. 
Gilford remained for a few minutes in 
the same position in which he had 
been listening; then he turned, and 
fixed a look upon me as if he would 
pierce my very soul. As I gazed 
back into his eyes, a singular change 
came over me. My disturbed and 
tossing mind calmed itself. Those 
convictions which had a moment be- 
fore been so new to me, suddenly 
seemed to retire into the distance, and 
took the position of long recognized 
beliefs, facts of ulterior consciousness. 
Still gazing into my eyes, Mr. Gil- 
ford approached and stood before me. 
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“ Was it well?” he asked in a deep, 
vibrating tone; and that sense of 
present reality was clear and distinct 
upon me as I answered, gazing stead- 
ily at him, — 

“Tt is well.” 

As I spoke, I felt more strongly 
than ever before that sense of a 
doubled existence which I had in a 
lesser degree so often experienced in 
Mr. Gilford’s presence. I cannot ex- 
plain or reason upon it: I can but 
state it as a fact, and that fact as one 
of the most vivid of realities. And 
so it was, that when he relaxed that 
gaze, and, turning, went out through 
one of the glass doors of the library 
to the piazza, I followed him as if the 
volition that prompted his movement 
directly produced my own. 

I began this relation with the in- 
tention of writing out fully all the 
circumstances of these most extraor- 
dinary facts; for I anticipate the possi- 
bility of ceasing to believe in them 
myself, and deeming them but the 
illusions of an overstrained fancy, 
instead of being, as I here solemnly 
affirm, the exact truth, and nothing 
but the truth, incredible though that 
truth may appear. 

As I said, I followed Mr. Gilford, 
and joined him as he paced silently 
back and forth on the piazza. It was 
on the western side of the house, the 
library being the corner room. The 
other windows on that side were, as I 
have said, closed and nailed down. 
The afternoon sun, now low, for it 
was late in October, was shining 
brightly upon the end of the house. 
As I walked by Mr. Gilford’s side, a 
crimson leaf fluttered down from the 
Virginia-creeper that clustered around 
the pillars of the piazza. Struck by 
its beauty of form, and glow of color, 
I stopped, and stooped to pick it up. 
Mx. Gilford was thus a few steps in 
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advance of me, and was pausing, ap- 
parently for me to rejoin him, when I 
looked up. Behind him, clearly de- 
fined upon the wall, nothing between 
it and the sun, stood the shadow of a 
woman reading a letter. I am not a 
coward, nor are my nerves weak: but 
at that moment I felt my blood and my 
breath stop; and, without rising from 
the knee on which I was half kneel- 
ing, I remained with my eyes fixed 
upon the shadow. It neither moved 
nor faded. It was there, distinct and 
dark, — the shadow of a woman read- 
ing a letter. As I gazed on it, I rec- 
ognized with increasing horror the 
clustering hair, the delicate features 
(for I saw the shadow in profile), and 
the softly rounded figure, of Mr. Gil- 
ford’s wife. It was the shadow of the 
portrait in hisroom. As I knelt, Mr. 
Gilford turned slowly round. 

“You see it,” he said in a low, im- 
passive voice, which, emotionless as 
it seemed, expressed an intensity of 
horror such as no cry could have con- 
veyed. Then he sat, or rather sank 
down, upon a garden-seat which stood 
beside him. 

I rose to my feet, and passing close 
to where the shadow had been, for I 
saw it no longer, I went tohim. His 
face was of a bluish gray; his eyes 
were dim, and seemed to see nothing; 
and, as I took his hands in mine, they 
were cold and stiffening. I threw 
myself down before him, chafing his 
hands, striving to recall him to ani- 
mation; but the breath came feebly 
from his lips, and the.sight seemed 
retreating farther and farther from 
his dilated pupils. A fear, far keener 
than the horror of the shadow, laid 
hold upon me; a terrible contraction 
seized my heart. How could I grasp 
that withdrawing consciousness? how 
bring my dearest friend to the sense 
of my presence, of my love, of my 
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unutterable sympathy? One word 
sprang to my lips. I said, or rather 
cried aloud, — 

“ Father!” 

At the word, I felt a thrill in the 
hands I held; the deathlike aspect 
changed; a quiver moved the pallid 
lips; the look of life dispersed the 
dimness that had veiled his eyes; in- 
credulity, doubt, inquiry, looked out 
from them in turn; till finally I saw 
that dear — never until then so dear 
— face return my gaze with a look of 
conscious love and gratitude. What 
I experienced as I thus knelt, hold- 
ing his hands, and gazing at him, 
only God, who knows all things, can 
know. I then and there solemnly 
resolved to devote every moment of 
my existence to Mr. Gilford. I was 
entirely aware that I had no power 
to exorcise this horrible companion of 
his life; but I cherished the hope 
that my knowledge of his torture 
would lessen its acuteness, and that 
my sympathy, though unexpressed, 
would be none the less potent. 

On that afternoon one great change 
took place in my feelings toward my 
friend. From that of pupil I seemed 
to pass into the place of protector. 
No mother ever watched a little child 
with more unceasing vigilance and 
care than I henceforward watched 
him. And this constant observance, 
far from fatiguing, seemed to soothe 
him. A look of tranquillity would 
not unfrequently come over his face, 
when, turning his eyes upon me, he 
met my gaze of watchful affection. 
When we walked together, I felt him 
lean lovingly upon my arm ; and, when 
we parted at night, the clasp of his 
hand was fond and lingering as that 
of a father’s. 

But, loving and absolute as was my 
devotion to my friend, it proved pow- 
erless to defend him from the presence 
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of the shadow. I cannot tell how 
constant it was; but I think, although 
I have no means of knowing, that 
from that day I saw it whenever he 
was conscious of its presence behind 
him. It was not always in its first 
position, — sometimes it imaged a wo- 
man falling, still clutching at the let- 
ter; sometimes it was the shadow of a 
drowned corpse floating behind him 
in the air, the long hair trailing, the 
hands and feet rigid; but it was al- 
ways a shadow, and the shadow of his 
wife. 

It might be supposed that the hor- 
ror I at first experienced at the sight 
of the shadow would have diminished 
in time, and that each successive 
appearance would have been easier to 
endure. But it was not so. My 


feelings towards it did not seem to 
originate in my own mind, but to be 
reflected from Mr. Gilford’s; and it 


was apparent to me that this torture 
was becoming more and more unen- 
durable to him. As time went on, I 
saw, with indescribable grief, that his 
strength was failing. His daily 
walks grew shorter; he leaned more 
heavily upon my arm; and he formed, 
by degrees, the habit of lying on the 
sofa whilst I read to him, or wrote at 
his dictation. I never spoke to him 
of the shadow. I was impressed with 
the conviction, that, if I were to recall 
it to his mind, it would immediately 
make itself visible to him; and I un- 
speakably dreaded and shrank from 
it. Mr. Gilford never, directly or in- 
directly, made any further reference 
to my knowledge and perception of 
it; yet I knew that he felt my com- 
panionship in his unspoken torture, 
and that it was in some degree a sol- 
ace to him. 

Although I could not watch any 
change in my own appearance, be- 
cause, as I have said, there were no 
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mirrors in the house, I am yet per- 
suaded that the resemblance which I 
have mentioned perceiving in my own 
face to that of Mr. Gilford, at this 
time became very obvious; for one 
day a gentleman, a stranger, calling 
on some business connected with a 
charity, said to Mr. Gilford, as he 
bowed to me, “ Your son, I presume, 
by the likeness.” Mr. Gilford an- 
swered, “My son by adoption.” At 
the time, I considered this merely as 
a recognition of the affection between 
us, even closer than the parental tie 
would indicate. 

I avoided, as far as possible, leaving 
my friend alone; and, as he grew 
weaker, I suggested that Giuseppe 
should remain near him during my 
absences; for Mr. Gilford not only 
insisted upon my taking my custom- 
ary exercise after I had accompanied 
him on the limited walks and drives 
which were all that he had now 
strength for, but also continued rigid- 
ly to enforce my acceptance of the 
invitations I received, and which he 
now always refused. I feared, at first, 
that he would not listen to the pro- 
posal, but seeing, I suppose, how 
anxiously I desired it, he acceded; 
and Giuseppe henceforward replaced 
me whenever I was forced to absent 
myself. 

One morning, Mr. Gilford asked 
me to ride to a town at some distance 
to inspect for him a pair of carriage- 
horses, which he wished to purchase 
if I reported favorably upon them. 
He fixed the time for my leaving; 
and I went at the appointed hour. I 
was unaccustomed to be so long away 
from him; and I made as much haste 
as I could, reaching home somewhat 
earlier than I had expected to do. I 
met a carriage with three gentlemen 
in it turning out of the avenue. 
They looked attentively at me as I 
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passed ; but, as they were strangers, I 
thought no more of them. After- 
wards, on comparing dates, I learned 
that Mr. Gilford had on that day 
made his will, formally adopting me 
as his son, and bequeathing to me the 
chief part of his property. I found 
him lying on a sofa in the library. 
I sat down by him, and gave an 
account of my mission. He listened 
with a look of abstraction; and, when 
I had finished, he took my hand in 
his, closed his eyes, and lay for some 
time without speaking. I‘then re- 
marked, with a sudden heartsinking, 
how thin his face had become, and 
what an air of exhaustion it wore. 
The conviction that his life was near- 
ing its close rushed upon me. I felt 
myself suffocating. Involuntarily I 
groaned aloud. Mr. Gilford opened 
his eyes. He must have seen my 
anguish, for he smiled faintly; and, 
laying his hand upon my head, he 
said, — 

“There is nothing to regret, my 
son. I shall gladly change the pres- 
ent for the hereafter.” He paused; 
then added solemnly, “I have faith 
in the justice of God.” 

It was upon faith in his faith that 
I rested in the time that was to come. 

About a fortnight later, in one of 
my solitary strolls through the estate, 
which, as I have said, was thickly 
wooded, I came upon a little mossy 
glade of singular beauty. It was 
very small, —a mere opening in the 
trees: it could not have been more 
than twelve feet across. It was car- 
peted with moss, and surrounded on 
three sides by evergreens: on the 
other there was a sheer descent to the 
river, which flowed directly beneath 
the bank. Coming upon it as I did 
from the sear and leafless woods, for 
we were now at the end of November, 
I found in it a peculiar charm. I sat 
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down on the velvety green moss, and 
listened to the monotonous note of 
some belated wood-bird, that seemed, 
with its low, intermittent cry, to be 
calling back its fellows, and watched, 
amused, the curiosity with which I 
was inspected by two little red squir- 
rels who held council upon me from a 
neighboring tree. I left the spot re- 
luctantly, determining to bring Mr. 
Gilford there some day, and returned 
by the same circuitous path by which 
I had arrived. : 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Gilford 
seemed somewhat stronger than he 
had been of late; and, remembering 
the little glade by the riverside, I 
turned our steps in that direction. It - 
was a peaceful, cloudless afternoon ; 
and the rustling of the dried leaves 
under our feet alone broke the still- 
ness. I had remarked of late an 
unwonted tranquillity in my friend’s 
appearance. His thoughts seemed 
visibly withdrawing themselves from 
external things, and to be concentred 
on the world within. In such a mood 
of abstraction, he leaned upon -my 
arm as [ led him on. At length we 
reached the lonely and silent glade. 

“Look!” I said. 

He raised his eyes, cast one glance 
around: a terrible spasm wrung his 
wasted features ; and, without word or 
sign, he fell heavily forward. I caught 
him in my arms, laid him on the 
ground, tore open his cravat, and 
sought to restore him; but without 
success. Looking over the brink, I 
saw on one side a possibility of de- 
scent to the river. I swung myself 
off, made my way down, filled my 
felt hat, and climbed back. I dashed 
the water in his face; but he still 
lay motionless. My fears increased 
each moment. I ran back to the 
house, and brought Giuseppe to the 
glade. As he entered its little circle, 
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he suddenly turned on me as if he 
would have taken me by the throat. 

“In the name of all the devils, 
what possessed you to bring my mas- 
ter here?” he shouted at me. 

“How? what?” I stammered in 
reply. ; 

He stamped upon the ground. 

_ “O fool! Did she not fall from 
here, holding the letter in her accursed 
hand ?” 

Throwing himself down beside Mr. 
. Gilford, he burst into a passion of 
grief; then, springing to his feet, he 
said peremptorily, — - 

“Quick! help! Carry him away! 
He will die outright if he opens his 
- eyes on this accursed spot.” 

We lifted our lifeless burden from 
the ground. As we did so, the tears 
rained down the Italian’s face. 

“My dear master, my good mas- 
ter, thou shalt be safe in Paradise, 
while she— serpent of hell that she 
was —lies writhing,” he said bro- 
kenly. 

We passed from out the little glade 
with its history of horror; and Giu- 
seppe led the way home through a 
much shorter path than that which I 
had taken. He spoke once more be- 
fore we reached the house: it was in 
a tone of humble entreaty. 

“ Pardon me, my signore.” 

I did not answer. I was half stu- 
pefied. The blow, whatever it was, 
that had fallen upon Mr. Gilford, 
seemed to have crushed me also. 
I must have been exerting much 
strength to bear along his inanimate 
body; but I was not conscious of 
effort. Every thing seemed unreal 
about me; and I walked as’ one who 
walks in a dream. 

Mr. Gilford regained consciousness 
as we neared the house. The ser- 
vants came hurrying out in conster- 
nation. I told one of them to go at 
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once for a physician; but my friend 
feebly motioned to forbid it. We 
carried him up stairs. As we came 
to the door of his own room, he again 
motioned with his hand, and we bore 
him into a neighboring chamber, and 


‘laid him on the bed. The sun was 


setting; and its rays dyed the wall 
with crimson, below which his pallid 
face showed with unearthly white- 
ness. I saw his lips: move, and bent 
above him. 

“Tt is over,” he said; and a look 
of wearied thankfulness came over 
that dear face, tempering the anguish 
I was enduring. Ought not I, the 
only one who knew what torture life 
was to him, to be glad that long 
torture was ending? and, strange 
though it seems to me now, I sat be- 
side him with an absolute calm in 
my heart,—that it was well with 
him, my only thought. 

My friend scarcely spoke from that 
time. He lay gently breathing away 
his life. The silver cord, so long 
fretted, had at last given way. The 
mainspring of his life had woyn out 
under the unnatural strain put upon 
it. He was consciously dying, and 
was glad to die. I sat by him in 
the silence of the hushed chamber, 
companioned by thoughts too solemn 
to be written save in my memory. I 
think our two minds even then kept 
time, and that the light which 
streamed in upon his soul through 
the open portals of eternity illumined 
mine also. Two days and nights I 
watched him; and, when the sun rose 
on the third day, he motioned me to 
support him in my arms. He died 
with his head upon my breast, his 
hand clasped in mine. 

When all was over, I sank into a 
state of apathy. I gave mechani- 
cally the directions needed : otherwise 
I remained without movement, and 
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almost. without thought. I listened 
dully to the announcement made to 
me by the executors of my friend’s 
will. All the movement of life 
seemed to lie outside of me: there 
was a deadly stillness within. My 
uncle came and begged me to go back 
with him to his home. I yielded; 
for felt I indifferent to all things. 
As I was leaving, I ordered Giuseppe, 
to whom his master had bequeathed 
an annuity, “in memory of his at- 
tached and faithful service,” to de- 
stroy the picture in Mr. Gilford’s bed- 
room, and also every thing contained 
in the closed rooms. This he prom- 
ised to do. 

Two days afterwards, I received in 
New York a letter from Giuseppe, in 
which he told me that all my orders 
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had been obeyed, and said that he 
had found a sealed letter left by Mr. 
Gilford for me, which he should de- 
liver into my hands on the next day 
but one. 

The collision on the Hudson be- 
tween “The Nautilus” and “The 
Ariadne” is still fresh in the public 
memory. Giuseppe was on board one 
of the vessels. His name was among 
those on the list of the missing. My 
friend’s letter perished with him. I 
have no means of knowing, now or 
ever, what was the history of his life. 
I can but remember, that, whatever 
that history was, he went unfearing 
to meet the justice of God. 


Norte. — The picture, now destroyed, that was 
in Mr. Gilford’s bedroom, proves not to have been 
the only copy in existence. A duplicate is in the 
possession of Mr. Mountford of Boston. 
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BY SARA A. CLARKE. 


Aw extract from my journal will 
give the story of this curious affair. 

Novemser, 1869.— Returned to 
Rome. Looking fora studio. It is 
astonishing how few there are vacant 
in a place where there are so many 
artists. I have seen but three, and 
cannot learn that there are more. 
One of these, in the Via San Nicolo da 
Tolentino, is a very good studio, large 
enough, with a good light, and no ob- 
jection that seems worth mentioning; 
but I could never feet at home in 
it. I am sure I could do nothing 
there. Fancy would be paralyzed. 
There are rooms in which one’s 
thoughts are free; one can look at a 
blank canvas, and fill it up in vision : 
but I am convinced that nothing of 
the kind could occur here. One would 
sit and stare, and see nothing on the 


canvas, and consequently do nothing. 
It may be that a great painter could 
in this studio evolve a grand picture 
out of his inner consciousness, — one 
who, as Kant desired of his students, 


could “ think the wall.” But for little 
me — I must have suggestive surround- 
ings. The next I looked at was too 
small. One does not want one’s nose 
to touch one’s picture; and there 
should be space enough in the room to 
be able to imagine air and distance: 
therefore a tiny room will never do. 
The third studio has a reflection cast 
into the window, spoiling the light all 
the morning: and is not that the whole 
time for working? I hear of one on 
the Quattro Fontane; and by the num- 
ber it must be well on the way to Sta. 
"Maria Maggiore. After along walk, 
I find my number on a palazzo. In 
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the courtyard is.a staircase leading 
to a terrace, on which are built three 
studios ina row: I knock at each door 
successively, and find them occupied. 
In the one which had been supposed 
to want a tenant, I find a man putting 
upastove. I think it must have been 
the painter himself; for his eyes darted 
javelins when I asked if that studio 
were to let. I came home convinced 
that there is no place for me. 

17.— As light is nearest at the 
moment of total darkness, so it hap- 
pened this evening that Mr. C. came 
in, and mentioned accidentally that he 
was about changing his studio, and 
removing from the Via della Purifi- 
cazione to one in the Margutta, lately 
made vacant by the death of Dessou- 
lavy, the English landscape-painter. 
“ And is your own studio to be had, 
Mr. C.? ” — “Oh, yes! Buta lady 


looked at it to-day, and asked for the 


' vefusal of it till Monday.” — “ Indeed ! 
I hope she wili not decide to take it; 
for I think I should like it. When 
could I see it ?”” — “ To-morrow morn- 
ing.” — “ Very well, I will come.” 

18.-— Have been to the Via della 
Purificazione. The studio is just what 
I want, —large, light, cheerful, and 
suggestive; not large enough to be 
dreary, and has a very good light. 
There are also three rooms and a ter- 
race, allsunny andcheerful. I do not 
need these; for Ido not want to live 
there, but, as it all goes together, 
would take it gladly for sake of the 
studio. 

19.—I must wait till Monday be- 
fore I know whether I can have that 
studio. How annoying! No doubt 
that woman will decide to take it, since 
I want it so much. 

22, Monday. —If I don’t hear from 
Mr. C. to-night, I shall go there to- 
morrow morning. 

23. — The other candidate has not 
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been heard from; andI am to have Mr. 
C.’s studio, Via della Purificazione. 
The 1st of December I can take pos- 
session. I have been looking at car- 
pets —very difficult to find what I 
want. I haveseen but one I like, —a 
crimson dashed with maroon. I think 
it will do. It seems a pity to leave 
three sunny rooms unoccupied. How 
would they do for the contessa? 
The very thing! And she can have 
them all winter as well as not. The 
contessa is a dressmaker who was 
recommended to me by a friend. I 
don’t know that she prefers to wear 
her title; but she is commonly called 
Faustina. She is a stately creature, 
and prides herself on her manners, [ 
am sure, when she sweeps out of the 
room with a bowing courtesy, and “ I 
miei rispetti, signora.” She is a use- 
ful dressmaker; but very poor. She 
laments and bemoans herself on the 
illness of her son, a fine boy of twelve, 
caused, she says, by the damp and 
mouldy condition of her apartment 
near the Tiber. She says she can 
scrape off the green mould from the 
walls, and is often obliged to do so. 
She weeps when she talks of this ; and 
I am pleased that I can offer this 
worthy woman a comfortable apart- 
ment within her means. I ask how 
much she has been paying. “ Four 
scudi and a half a month,” is the an- 
swer. Accordingly I have pleasure in 
offering herthe three rooms and terrace 
for the same sum, with the agreement 
that her husband Giuseppe, who has 
nothing else to do, shall do the work 
of my studio; that is, make the fire, 
sweep and dust the room, do my er- 
rands, and open the door for visitors ; 
and this service is understood to be 
contributed on his part as additional 
payment, since they pay so little in 
money. They gladly agree to all this, 
and take possession the 1st of Decem- 





ber. I promise them, that, if they do 
well and satisfy me, they can stay all 
winter. No written agreement is 
made, as none seems necessary ; and [ 
suppose, that, in case I am not satisfied 
with my tenants, I can send them off 
at any time. 

Dec. 1.— We all enter on possess- 
ion. My carpet is being put down 
to-day. There is a stove in the stu- 
dio; and I buy wood, and place in a 
pile near it. All my properties are 
brought in: particularly satisfactory is 
a solid oak easel which I bought last 
year from S., who was leaving Rome. 
I unpack my sketches and sundry 
unfinished pictures, and go to work 
with great content. This studio is 
delightful: it is all I hoped to find it. 
I shall have much satisfaction in 
working here. The light is especially 
good. There is in the morning a 
slight reflection ; but a piece of black 
canvas outside the window remedies 
that ; and where will you find a studio 
in Rome without its reflections ? 

Dec. 2. — To-day Faustina brought 
the money for her first month’s 
rent in advance. This is more 
than I expected. These seem very 
honest people. How glad I am that 
I can make them so comfortable! 
Their boy Alfredo is really very hand- 
some, — blue eyes and fair hair, unlike 
most Italians. I must try to find 
some work for Faustina; for she is not 
much employed, and her husband does 
nothing for the support of the family, 
except the contribution of his services 
towards the payment of rent. 

Jan. 1.— Another month’s rent 
paid in advance. My tenants seem 
happy, and I am satisfied with 
them. 

Aprit 1.— As two monthy have 
passed without any payment of rent 
by my tenants, I tell Faustina that 
she had better do some work for me, 
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and let it go against the rent. This 
she agrees to. 

15.— Faustina: has been working 
for me, and now begs me to give her 
the money for it, as she says they are 
very poor, and want bread. Of course 
I give her the money, as I have al- 
ready done for previous work. 

May 1. —I tell Faustina that she 
had better now do some work for me 
towards paying her rent ; and she pro- 
fesses her willingness to do so. 

May 10. — Faustina has now done 
all the work I have for her. I call her 
and her husband in, and tell them, 
that as I shall be leaving Rome next 
month, and wish to close the studio 
securely, I wish them to find another 
house. I would willingly leave them 
to occupy the house through the sum- 
mer; but, as the studio cannot be se- 
curely fastened unless I can lock the 
door of the staircase, I cannot well 
leave them in the house. I give 
them till the 1st of June, twenty 
days, to find a house. 

JuNE 1.— To-day, asked Giuseppe 
if he had provided himself with an- 
other house. He said he had not; 
that there were so many considera- 
tions in taking a house, that much 
time was necessary. In fact, they 
seem quite indifferent about moving; 
would rather stay than not, in fact, 
on the present terms: that is, no rent 
paid, and soon there will be no service 
to render. 

I am somewhat annoyed at all this, 
and inquire of my friends how I am 
to proceed to obtain possession of my 
own premises. I am told to go to 
the American consul, that he can do 
all I want. On his application to 
the presidenza in which my house is 
situated, that is, to the chief of po- 
lice for this district, the gens d’armes 
will be sent to tell the tenants they 
must go; and after a few days, if 
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they are still there, they will be put 
out by force. I am unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities with these poor 
people; but as they seem quite 
indifferent to my convenience, and 
without gratitude for the months 
they have lived at my expense, I de- 
cide to follow this advice. 

JuNE 28.— Visit the consul’s 
house. He has already gone away 
for the summer. The vice-consul is 
there ; but seems unequal to this 
emergency. Doubts if there is any 
such power in the police as I wish to 
invoke. I request him, however, to 
make the application. It can do no 
harm. He promises to do so, and to 
lét me know the result. Days pass, 
and no answer. I go again to the 
consul. He says he has received no 
answer, but that it is best to give 
them time. I prefer to wait no 
longer, and beg him to accompany me 
This he does. 


to the presidenza. 
We find an old-gentleman, who seems 


to be chief officer. He says very 
civilly, that my application has been 
considered, and that as it relates to 
an unfurnished apartment, he has no 
power in the case. “But,” he in- 
quires, “did you give notice to the 
police that you were about to rent an 
apartment ?” — “No, I did not; for 
I did not know it was necessary.” — 
“Yes; it is necessary; and you are 
liable to a fine for neglecting it; also 
your tenant is liable for hiring it 
without giving notice: but, give the 
notice now, and you will avoid paying 
a fine of a hundred francs.” — “Very 
well: I give notice now.” — “This is 
not the place to give the notice; but 
the vice-consul will do it for you 
properly.” — “Very well. Will you 
attend to this, Mr. Vice-Consul?” 
He promised to do so; and that was 
all that I gained by my application to 
the presidenza. 
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After this, I knew not what to do; 
and, while I was considering, there 
was brought in to me a paper,—a 
vile, dingy-looking, legal dozument, 
called a citazione,—which set forth 
in law-Italian, that I was cited to ap- 
pear in court, and pay Giuseppe 
G the sum of seventy scudi 
for services rendered during seven 
mouths, valuing those services at ten 
dollars a month. 

This citazione was very puzzling 
to me; and I accordingly inquired 
for a good lawyer, and placed it in 
his hands. Signor C. was an advo- 
cate of repute, — a pleasant-looking 
gentleman, of fair and stout propor- 
tions. I explained to him my 
dilemma with this last complication. 
“ Have you any written agreement?” 
— “None whatever.” On this his 
good-natured visage became clouded ; 
and he remarked, “Then you are in 
the worst possible position. If you 
had two lines of writing, even the 
most informal, just to show the in- 
tention, you would be safer. As it 
is, you will have much trouble with 
these people.” He looked at the pa- 
per to see who their lawyer was, and 
shook his head again. This has 
been done that they may have an ex- 
cuse for staying in your house; and 
it will be a long time before you can 
get them out of it. 

“Did any one know of the agree- 
ment?” — “Yes; my two friends, 
M and E——.” — “Very well, 
we must bring them forward.” — 
“But E. is not here; has gone away 
for the summer.” — ‘‘ Then all must 
be postponed till they are both here. 
I shall attend the judge, tell him 
your witnesses are not here, and post- 
pone the case.”—“Then must I 
leave these people in possession of 
my house?” —“Yes: there is no 
help for that. They are no doubt 
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prepared to swear falsely, and will 
say that you agreed they should stay 
a year ortwo. My advice would be 
to settle with them. If you offer 
them a hundred francs, they will 
probably be persuaded to leave the 
house, and make no further demand.” 
— “No, indeed!” I replied: “I will 
never do that unless the law decides 
that I must do so, — voluntarily, 
never.” So it was left. My friend 
H. offered to let me bring my valua- 
bles from my studio to her house, and 
leave them there under the charge of 
her servants as long as I pleased. 
Accordingly, I removed every thing 
of value from the studio, and left the 
enemy in possession. Speaking of 
this to various persons, an Italian 
gentleman told me, that, if the consul 
should apply to the governor of 
Rome, he could do it forme. I ask 
the vice-consul to do this ; but he says 
he should compromise his dignity, 
whatever that may mean, in going 
to the governor on such an errand. 
The Italian gentleman who had made 
the suggestion, now said that he 
would go with me to the governor, as 
the consul himself was not in Rome. 
Accordingly, he waited on the gov- 
ernor to arrange an interview, and at 
the same time laid the case before 
him. The governor said, that, if the 
case had béen brought to him before 
the citazione had been served on me, 
that he could have made the people 
leave my house ; but that as the case 
was now taken into the civil courts, 
the police had no power over it. So 
it appears, that, if I could have had 
the services of my consul when I 
first applied, the thing would have 
been done without delay. And this 
is the art of my tenants and their 
lawyer! Knowing this, they brought 
the citazione against me on any pre- 
tence, no matter what, to prevent me 
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from availing myself of the help of 
the police. But there must be a way, 
and I will find it; though not now, 
as I am just leaving Rome. The 
heat is intense. The governor, like 
the lawyer, advises me to compro- 
mise and buy them off; which I 
will never do, though defending the 
case will cost me more. I put my 
valuables in a friend’s house, and 
leave the studio in the hands of the 
enemy. 


SECOND PART. 


Oct. 5.— Returned to Rome. 
Called to see my lawyer, Avvocato C. 
Hoped to find the change of govern- 
ment would be in my favor. Find 
it makes no difference. The police is 
changed; but the civil laws are the 
same. The change in the pope’s po- 
sition makes no changein mine. The 
case in which I am defendant is ap- 
pointed for January: The new judges 
are not yet chosen. I receive a great 
variety of advice from a great variety 
of persons, but nothing that helps 
me. Signor A. is all fora compromise ; 
but I will not hear of it. A long list 
of witnesses against me is shown; my 
own cook to witness that Giuseppe 
worked forme. A discharged servant 
witnesses that he did errands for me. 
Lodgers in the house where the stu- 
dio is are called to witness that he 
served me. As I agree to all this, it 
seems unnecessary to bring so many 
witnesses to prove it. However, it 
helps to make acase. It seems to me 
that Signor C. is not very clever, or 
he would find a way to put me in pos- 
session of my house. I ask him 
what would be the consequence if I 
took two facchini, and went to the 
house, and ordered them to take ali 
the furniture and put it in the street. 
He held up his hands in horror at such 
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a daring propesal. “Do nothing of 
the sort, I beg of you,” said he, “or 
you'will find yourself in a worse case 
than now. They would swear that 
there was money — several hundred 
francs, no doubt — among their goods, 
' and that they had been robbed of it; 
and they would bring a suit against 
you for the loss.” Against this false 
swearing, it seems that true swearing 
does not avail. After all the years 
that the Holy Father has had Rome 
in his keeping, there is no end of false 
swearing there. It seems that the 
lawsuits are sustained by false swear- 
ing, and that your only relief is to 
buy off the swearers. This is like the 
ransom you pay to brigands; and it has 
nearly ruined Italy. I, for one, will 
not assist in the demoralization of this 
fair people. I believe there is good 
left in them, but not much truth. , 

Every one has much sympathy ; but 
no one gives hope that I can be re- 
lieved of the incubus, as, in the case 
of other misfortunes, almost every one 
has a similar case to tell me of. One 
man had his house occupied in this 
unpleasant manner three or four 
years, and only escaped the dilemma 
by dying. I don’t feel quite prepared 
for that remedy as yet; but I confess 
I find it intolerable to have these peo- 
ple living at my cost, and so insolently 
occupying my house. 

8.— To-day I met Faustina. She 
looked daggers at me, and then turned 
her head the other way, as I passed. 
I don’t wonder she will not face me. 
Going to my studio, in the house, I 
saw Alfredo looking out at the stair- 
case door. As soon as he saw me, he 
took to his heels, and fled up the stair 
calling, “ Mamma, mamma, ¢’e la sig- 
norina!” with a most terrified voice. 
No doubt he has been taught that I 
am trying to defraud and injure his 
parents. He forgets the knife (dear 
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to a boy’s heart) that I gave him, 
the money at various times, sweet- 
meats, and fruit. I must find a way 
to clear my house. Italians are 
superstitious. Suppose I hire a ghost 
to tramp through the rooms at mid- 
night, and frighten them out of their 
senses. They are very much afraid 
of an ombra, I know; and their bad 
consciences might help me. 

Nov. 15. — Time passes, weeks and 
days, and nothing is done. Antonio, 
the man of whom I hired this un- 
lucky house and studio after Mr. C.’s 
lease had expired, has returned to 
Rome. An appeal to him might do 
something. He is filled with sympa- 
thy and commiseration. Says he 
cannot turn out for me the ‘people I 
myself put in; but he can be a wit- 
ness for me that the usual price of 
studio service is three scudi a month, 
not ten. He knows, since he does 
that sort of work for most of the 
artists who hire studios of him. He 
will be a good witness for me at the 
trial. 

Dec. 1.—A friend just comes from 
Florence ; has been trying to use influ- 
ence in my behalf with the new gov- 
ernment. If I will write out a state- 
ment of my case, it will be presented, 
and a letter procured for me to the 
military governor of Rome; and then, 
perhaps, we may find that the new 
police has some further power to act. 
The Marchese T. is a powerful person, 
and power may be of use to me; but, 
before asking help of the new govern- 
ment in a case where I can get none 
from my own consul, I will first try 
something else that has occurred to 
me. The Signorina H. has just re- 
turned to Rome. She is a Roman, 
and knows the manners, customs, ins 
and outs, of Rome, its resources and 
its difficulties, and, in fact, all its 
queer ways. She is a teacher, and 
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familiar with foreigners and their 
perhaps unreasonable demands and 
expectations. She knows English 
perfectly, and can understand my 
story, and it is possible she may sug- 
gest something for my help. 

2.— Have seen the Signorina H. 
She listened thoughtfully to my whole 
story, and left me, saying she would 
consult two persons who knew more 
than herself about such affairs. 

3. — To-day saw a friend who has 
lived here many years, and was helped 
out of several little difficulties by A., 
the former vice-consul. He was very 
clever, and knew how to manage the 
judge, which seems to be the key of 
the whole administration of Roman 
law. My friend said that he had a 
servant whom he caught stealing, and 
turned him out the house. The ser- 
vant brought a suit against the mas- 
ter for a month’s wages. He sent for 
A., who said he would soon see the 
business settled. He went to the 
judge, and made his statement, at the 
same time presenting his honor with 
a five-franc piece. “Make yourself 
easy,” said the judge. “TI will attend 
to the matter.” The complainant 
was brought before him, and was told 
to go about his business, and, if he 
was ever caught trying to cheat for- 
eigners again, he should be sent to 
prison. Now, this was a simple and 
effective method. A little oil applied 
to the wheels of justice, the car moves 
on, and your businessisdone. Noth- 
ing more is required. Unfortunately, 
my prejudices are so fixed, that I 
could not consent to bribe a judge, or 
even a criminal; and if that skilful 
Vice-consul A. had not gone to that 
other world, where it.may be hoped 
justice is both swift and accurate, he 
could not be of use to me. 

5.— The Signorina H. called to 
see me this evening. I was not 
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mistaken in her. She brings light 
into my darkness. She has consulted - 
another lawyer, who, it appears, knows 
more than my avvocato. He says 
that undoubtedly Antonio can help 
me. I must persuade him to take 


the lease off my hands, and that he 
can then turn out the tenants, and 
that, if I engage that he shall be no 
loser by the transaction, he will do it 
Very good: this can soon be 


for me. 
done. 

Dec. 6.—Have seen Antonio, 
and arranged with him to take the 
studio and apartment off my hands 
entirely. I have to-day removed my 
easel and other trifles from the place : 
so that there is nothing left there of 
mine. 

10.—Saw Antonio to-day. He 
says he told Giuseppe that the apart- 
ment was now his, and that it must 
be vacant in ten days. Faustina 
came to her husband’s rescue, and 
told Antonio that it was none of his 
business to turn them out; that the 
signorina rented the house to them, 
and that they would remain there. 
“ Very well,” says Antonio, “we will 
see. If you are not out at the end 
of ten days, the police will put you 
out.” His next measure was to put 
up a sign of “Studio and apartment 
to let ;” then to bring several persons 
to look at the apartment, and to say 
to them in the hearing of Giuseppe 
and Faustina, “This apartment and 
studio will be ready for you in ten 
days.” I hope he will succeed. He is 
of the opinion that Faustina is a di- 
avola. That she has done it all. Says 
she gave him the worst language, and 
that Giuseppe did not dare to say a 
word. 

12. — Faustina has been to see the 
owner of the house, and asked him 
how long Antonio’s lease was. She 
suspects that I have it directly from 
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the owner, and that Antonio is put for- 
ward by me, and has no authority him- 
self. He, however, has the lease, and 
has taken the house back from me: so 
that he can do what he says he can 
do. The owner of the house said 
that Antonio was his tenant, and that 
he knew nothing about me: which is 
true. So that the contessa got no sat- 
isfaction in that quarter. 

15.— Antonio has leased house 
and studio to an artist, and puts him 
in possession the 20th. They be- 
gin at last to look for a house, seeing 
that be is in earnest. 

20. — Giuseppe and his wife have 
abandoned the réle of insolent aggres- 
sors, and beg for mercy, not to be 
turned out till they can find a house. 
The new tenant gives them five days 
more. 

26.— They are not out yet, and 
beg on their knees for more time. 


Two days they get. I saw the big 
wardrobe in the street. 

28. — They move off in the midst 
of the floods: at last they must go. 
Avvo. C. may be a good lawyer to fur- 
nish regular law, but irregular — no. 

29.— Rome flooded as none re- 


member to have seen it before. The 
water reaches nearly to the Piazza 
di Spagna. There is great suffering 
from the floods. All the people in 
the streets near the Tiber are driven 
from their houses, except in the high, 
strong houses on .the Ripetta, where 
they venture to stay in the upper 
stories. Bread and milk are brought 
them in boats. The few boats that 
are to be found are worked incessant- 
ly. They.are constantly bringing 
people to the higher lands. The mu- 
nicipality has appointed large empty 
halls to receive them, straw for them 
to lie on, and has ordered the bakers 
to keep constantly at work baking 
bread to be distributed among them. 
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Money is provided by the city to help 
them. Prince has sent round a 
subscription-paper among the resi- 
dents. The bankers are collecting 
from their clients; and a good deal of 
money will be ready before the flood 
has subsided. 

Giuseppe and Faustina have done 
well in that they were compelled to 
remove before the floods; for undoubt- 
edly they will not be bashful in ask- 
ing for their share in these benefac- 
tions. All the goods in all the shops 
are ruined. Even clean water would 
not improve carpets, rich silks, or 
other fancy goods;+ but fancy the 
muddy Tiber let loose in your prem- 
ises! The water is six feet deep on 
the Corso. 

30.— This morning at four o’clock 
the king arrived. A deputation went 
to the station to receive him; but he 
would have no parade. He came to 
bring the money voted for the relief 
of the inundation sufferers, and to 
show his sympathy. He went to the 
Quirinal, met the city government 
and other chiefs, and gave the money, 
which is to be used for the immediate 
relief of the sufferers. Then, in plain 
clothes and a two-horse carriage, he 
drove about the city to see for himself 
the state of things. As this was his 
first visit to Rome since the Italian 
occupation, the people were very cu- 
rious to see him, and assembled in 
crowds along his course, cheering his 
way. The Italian flag was on most 
of the houses, making the streets gay 
where the three or four carriages hold- 
ing the king and his suite passed. 
We put out our American flag to 
greet him. We learn that he returns 
to Florence to-night, as his grand 
reception-day is to-morrow, Jan. 2, 
1871. We receive notice that my 
case comes on Jan. 12. My wit- 
nesses are cited to appear at the 
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house of the judge. I pay a visit to 
Avvocato C. to inquire what is to 
bedone. “ Nothing on your part: you 
need not even appear. Your two wit- 
nesses will be there at nine, a.m. Ihave 
arranged that the examination takes 
place in the house of the judge. Let 
your witnesses be prepared to tell all 
they know about the agreement. 
That is all.” 

Jan. 12.— A bitter cold morning 
is this in Rome ; and it is early work 
to be at the judge’s. house at nine 
o'clock: but we do it, and, as might 
be expected, are kept waiting an hour 
ormore. The house is very cold, with 
brick floors; and we sitshivering. On 
the other side of the room-are ranged 
four or five witnesses for the other 
sice. After waiting an hour and a 


half, M. is called into the other reom, 
where she finds-the judge in dressing- 
gown and slippers, also the two law- 


yers. I donot hear what is going on 
there, but indistinct murmurs varied 
by an occasional laugh. They keep 
her about two hours to tell what she 
knows of the agreement. When she 
comes out, she looks tired, but amused. 
"Says after she had told all she knew, 
and they had written it down, they 
asked her to swear to it. “ Read it 
over to me first. I wish to know 
what I am swearing to.” Again she 
made them read it, that she might be 
sure. “ You are very careful,” said the 
judge. “I wish all witnesses were 
as careful to know what they are 
swearing to.” — “ Yes,” said M.; “It 
is a serious thing to swear falsely ; and 
Ido not wish to be in danger of doing 
it. In my country, a witness who 
swears falsely is liable to be.sent'to 
prison for twenty years.” — “What! 
twenty years’ imprisonment for false 
swearing only!” The judge was as- 
tonished; the lawyers held up their 


hands in amazement at such tyranny 
13 
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practised in a free country. Indeed, 
the judge became more and more agi- 
tated, the more he considered this 
phenomenon, till M. thought he might 
have a convulso, which is a common 
termination of too much excitement 
among this sensitive people. But the 
examination of this witness ended 
without such a catastrophe. On the 
whole, the court seemed never to tire 
of asking questions of so intelligent 
and lively a witness; and I think they 
prolonged her examination unnecessa- ~ 
rily. Then, by the time they had got 
through with my second witness, the 
day was so far spent, that the case 
was postponed to the middle of May. 
I shall have left Rome by that time; ° 
but they do not require my presence. 
Some of the witnesses of the opposing 
party, it seems, have more to say in 
my favor than for their own side. 
For example, Regina, whom they have 
called, says that Faustina complained 
to her, that I had made a hard agree- 
ment with them, — that her husband 
was to take care of my studio without 
being paid for it; and this isall I 
want, —a witness on their side, and 
from themselves, to the agreement 
as I represent it. Another witness, 
Theresa, a discharged servant of 
mine, was called te testify that Giu- 
seppe had done other work for me 
than studio work; for example, doing — 
errands for the house, and carrying 
my sketching-materials for me when 
I went out. This woman said, without 
being asked, “I also have seen the 
Signorina give you money whenever 
you came to the house to do some- 
thing for her.” This was unexpected 
testimony, and ought to be good for me. 

May 3.—SolI leave Rome, and 
leave the case in the hands of justice, 
if I may venture to call it so; and my 
avvocato assures me that I shall prob- 
ably hear no more of it. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ir was the end of.a sultry, muggy 
day in June. The general work of 
the shop was done; and the greater 
body of the hands had gone home re- 
joicing in the length of the day after 
work’ was done. But Oscar, who was 
at this time compassing the mysteries 
of the paint-shop, had a particular 
matter on hand which had been in- 
trusted to him; and he staid long 
after the others, smoothing with pum- 
ice-stone the last coat of paint which 
had been laid on preparatory to the 
final coat of varnish, which was to be 
so perfect, that it might serve for the 
mirror of the bride for whom the car- 
‘ ziage was ordered. Hot with the 
exercise involved in the pumice-work, 
stripped to his shirt, and with his face 


streaked in dark brown lines by the - 


dust of the dry paint which he had 
been rubbing down, Oscar ran down 
to the counting-room to be sure to 
catch Mr. Lowndes before he left to 
go up town. 

He was but just in time. Mr. 
Lowndes was standing with his hat 
on, and his hand on the little bar 
which separated the office from the 
rest of a long wareroom. His man- 
ner was the determined manner of a 
tired man resolved to be civil, though 
at heart he is desperately cross. Os- 
car saw that he was speaking to a wo- 
man, and stepped back himself, that 
he might not appear to interrupt the 
interview. Women were not frequent 
visitors in the eartiage-shop. He did 
not attend therefore (he tried not to 
attend); and he did not catch the last 


words which Mr. Lowndes addressed: 


to the stranger. 


“Tt is impossible for me to sub- 
scribe,” that gentleman said: “ that 
is the reason why I will not take your 
time by looking at the book. Iknow 
I shall not subscribe: you would know 
it too, if you knew how many port- 
folios and how many books have been 
brought here this week by agents. 
There was no kindness, madam, in the 
man who set you on this duty.” 

“T found that out long ago,” said 
the young woman whom he addressed. 
“But I -have begun,and I must go 
through. Good-evening, sir.” And 
her voice broke a little as she said 
“ good-evening,” and turned away. 

Oscar had stepped back upon the 
stairway; and at this instant he re- 
turned, —just in time to catch the 
words, “Good-evening, sir,” and to 
note this breaking of the voice. The 
poor girl was ready to cry. 

Mr. Lowndes did not notice it, and 
turned away, almost impatiently, to 
the window, that she might go, and 
that he might be done with her. She 
crossed the shop to go out by the 
outer door, which was opposite Oscar’s; 
mistook the door, though it stood open ; 
and passed instead into a passage 
which went across to the leather- 
room. 

Oscar sprang forward. “ You have 
missed the way, madam.” She half 
turned to thank him. But by this 
time the poor girl’s face was covered 
with tears, which she did not wish to 
show, so that she only half turned, and 
almost awkwardly slid into the door- 
way which he indicated. This time, 
however, there was something in her 
movements which attracted Oscar's 
attention. He sprang forward him- 
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self, so as to see her face fully as she 
turned to go down the stairs. 
The crying 


There was no mistake. 
girl was Ruth Cottam! 

“Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth! is it 
you?” he cried ; and he sprang across 
the entry-way to detain her, and all 
but- offered her his chocolate-colored 
hand. 

Ruth turned, amazed, as well she 
' might. If her tears had not blinded 
her, she might well be excused, that 
in that face — grimy with the sweat of 
Oscar’s brow, for the last: six hours 
ground in with fine powder of van- 
dyke brown reduced by pumice to im- 
palpable dust — she did not recognize 
the speaker. The moisture of lris eyes 
had left two circles perfectly white in 
the muddy mixture. For the rest, in 
the several wrinkles or dimples caused 
by the play of muscles, the coloring- 
matter had hardened somewhat, and 
was darkest. Between these two ex- 
tremes the young man’s face wore 
every shade of brown, from a dark yel- 
low, through chocolate, into what 
seemed black. His hair was mostly 
hidden by a square paper cap, once of 
the color of brown paper, now of such 
various tints as the exigencies of car- 
riage-painting, or the whims of fellow- 
workmen in their leisure hours, had 
contributed. A shirt, once of blue lin- 
en stripe, now bore colors more various 
and more festive than Joseph’s; and 
alike effect, suggestive of a kaleido- 
scope, had been wrought in upon the 
overall hempen pantaloons which he 
wore. Ruth did not recognize Oscar; 
and no wonder. So far as personal as- 
pect went, there was little to remind 
her of the’ companion of the happy 
October day, when together he and 
she went from point to point on the 
Little Manito, pricing lumber, and 
talking wood-craft. But, be he who 
he might, he knew her name was 


Ruth; and it was a long, long time 
since any one had called her by that 
name. Certainly Oscar never had; 


. only, poor boy, he had thought that 


name, and written that name, many, 
many times as the winter had gone 
by. He had read it in his Bible till he 
could repeat the pretty pastoral there ; 
and it was far more natural to him in 
this unexpected exigency to cry out, 
“ Miss Ruth,” than it would be “ Miss 
Cottam.” All the more quickly, of 
course, Ruth turned, and with all the 
more surprise. pie 

“You donot know me; youdo not 
remember me. I am” — 

“Yes,” said Ruth, smiling this 
time, even though her cheeks were 
wet witli those tell-tale tears, “Ido 
know you: I know your voice. I 
did not know you till you spoke,” 

“Tam so glad to see you!” said 
Oscar, saying first what he thought 
deepest, and not hinting at his sur- 
prise. “Could you wait one minute 
at the foot of the stairs, till I can do 
my-errand with Mr. Lowndes ? ” 

And Ruth said she would wait. 
And she waited. 

The errand was only to tell Mr. 
Lowndes on what day he might be 
sure that the new phaeton should be 
finished which Mr. Hilliard was to give 
to Miss Clarissa Folger for a wedding-. 
present. Oscar had satisfied himself 
on this point; and on this point he re- 
ported. Mr. Lowndes thanked him, 
-—— thanked him for staying to be sure, 
and to tell him; and then said kindly, 
“Now go home, my boy ; never let me 
hear of you as in the shop till mid- 
night again: ” and they both laughed, 
for Oscar knew what he meant. Os- 
car said he would lock the outer doors ; 
and Mr. Lowndes went down, brush- 
ing by Ruth Cottam quite -uncon- 
sciously as she stood waiting in the 
doorway. 
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Oscar followed close upon him. 
‘ Wait a few minutes more, Miss Ruth, 
pray do, till I can be fit to walk with 
you; and then I will go with you wher- 
ever you will go.” 

And Ruth said he should find her 
on the sidewalk ; and he, poor fellow, 
rushed back to his ablutions and his 
toilet. There was every temptation 
to make them short; there was every 
temptation to make them careful. 
One must not. keep Ruth waiting; 
one must not join her, looking as if 
he were Red Jacket or Black Hog. 
Oscar did his quickest and his best 
together, thinking all the time of the 
words that he had just spoken, and re- 
membering, “ Where thou goest, I will 
go; where thou stayest, I will stay.” 
Would Ruth ever say to him what he 
had just now said so gladly to her? 
Dear Oscar! And yet he had never 
seen Ruth Cottam but in that visit of 
twenty-four hours on herisland. Did 
Ferdinand see Miranda longer upon 
hers? And Oscar had twice written 
to Ruth, and had had two short lit- 
tle answers from her, which, as he ran 
down the stairway, lay against his 
heart in a choice letter-case he had 
bought forthem. “Where thou go- 
est, Ruth, I will go; where thou 
stayest, I will stay.” Only this he did 
not dare to say aloud. He locked the 
outer door: he looked up the street, 
down the street; there was Ruth Cot- 
tam walking slowly, and waiting as 
she had promised him. She came tip 
to him gladly, and took frankly and 
without reserve. the hand which he 
offered to her. 

“T must beg your pardon,” stam- 
mered Oscar, who was fairly out of 
breath, “for asking you so coolly to 
wait in the street for me. But it-was 
such a surprise to see you, and such a 
pleasure!” he added very shyly. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Esmark,” 


said Ruth. “I was very glad to see 
—any friend,” she said after a mo- 
ment; “and I am sure I may call you 
a friend. Indeed, Mr. Esmark,” she 
said, with a moment’s hesitation again, 
“T need some one’s advice sadly; 
and to see any one I had ever seen 
before, in this terrible loneliness, which 
makes me shudder now, — that. is of 
itself a pleasure.” Poor Ruth’s voice 
faltered again; and she almost broke 
down. 

“Do not try to talk if you are 
tired,” said Oscar shyly again; only 
anxious to relieve trouble which he 
only partly understood. “ Donot try 
to walk if you are tired. Shall I not 
stop a stage? Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“T am going —or I suppose 1 am 
going—to this place,” said Ruth, 
taking from the book in her hand a 
soiled and broken printed card, which 
showed that Mrs. Sproul kept a “ fash- 
ionable boarding-house” in Varick 
Street. “I am going there, unless I 
can find some place which I like bet- 
ter;” and the poor child looked up 
jealously toward the sun, to see how 
much of daylight was left to her tired 
feet before she must give up the 
wretched liberty she had enjoyed 


since’ she left Mrs. Sproul’s fashion- . 


able boarding-house that morning. 

Again Oscar saw that he had said 
the wrong thing; that is, that he had 
given pain where he had not meant 
to. But Oscar was no fool, by which 
I mean he let his instincts guide him 
when his judgment was at fault for 
want of information ; and he said bold- 
ly at 

“You arein trouble, Miss Ruth. 
Have you no friends here ? How long 
are you here? I wish you would let 
me help you ifI can.” He was al- 
most tempted to say, “advise you.” 
And how he.wished that his “ master ” 
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was not at New Altona. For, for ten 
days past, Jasper had been making his 
arrangements for carrying forward 
“The Gazette.” : 

“T am in trouble, Mr. Esmark; 
and, as for friends, you are the only 
friend I have this side of Cold Water. 
Ihave made a mistake in coming here ; 
and the best thing I can do now is to 
goaway. But I cannot do that, so far 
as I can see, till, till — I can sell some 
copies of this picture-book.” And she 


- Jooked with an air of utter contempt 


on the portfolio which she carried, in 
hich were her specimens of 


“THE HEROINES OF SCOTLAND,” 
. A Series 
OF EXQUISITE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
by 
THE FIRST MASTERS. 
Tu be published by subscription only. 
_ New Yore: SCHMIDT AND PUSGRABBER. 


. “Why what are you doing, Miss 
Ruth? Are you selling books on sub- 
scription ?” 

Then Ruth explained to him at some 
length, as was necessary if she ex- 
plained at all, that, at the end of. the 
winter term, she had determined that 
she would come to the East to some 
good school, and spend six solid months 
in study before she undertook to teach 
again. Her uncle had brought her in 
his schooner to Detroit ; and,with such 
economy as she found possible, she had 
wrought her way to Albany, having 
been attracted by a lying advertise- 
ment, which by ill luck she had seen 
ina stray number of “The Ladies’ 
Monitor,” which offered all the ad- 
vantages of all universities, at the 
flourishing collegiate Institute at 
Bellmont, in the beautiful village of 
Stitchkill, on the North River. La- 
dies could be received at any time, could 
study any thing; and the charges 
would be onlya hundred and eighty 


dollars a year, of which a considerable 
part could be earned by the students 
in various handiworks of pencil, nee- . 
dle, and pen; which handiworks were 

to be taught to them and explained at 

length when they arrived. Poor Ruth 

must be pardoned. There was nobody 

in the Great or Little Manito who 

knew any better than she. She be- 

lieved it because it was printed in 

“ The Ladies’ Monitor; ” and from her 

hard-earned wages she had spent near 
twenty dollars before she arrived at 

the landing at Stitchkill. An un- 

promising place was Stitchkill. But 

a little inquiry satisfied her that an 

unpromising place might stand one 

step higher than a promising place 

like Bellmont ; for the promises of 

Eellmont had been scattered on the - 
forty-eight winds of heaven. The 
institute had been sold by the sheriff 
three months before. Ruth told this 
story in brief to- Oscar, as they 
walked, and more briefly told how 
she had then gone, first to Albany, 
next to Hudson, next to Nyack, and, 
last of all, had come to New York, 
still thinking that there must be some- 
where some academy for young la- 
dies, where her waning purse might 
provide for her at least a half-year’s 
schooling, and still disappointed. 

“ Mr. Esmark, you have no idea how 
fast money goes when you are fright- 
ened, — how frightfully fast it goes! 
Every porter, every cabman, every ho- 
tel-keeper, has seemed to me to take 
more from me than the one . before.” 
Ruth had written to her uncle: she 
would have been wiser to go to him. 
But she could not believe, now she was 
here, that it was not best for her to 
stay here; and that mistake, for it was 
a mistake, had led to her last mistake 
of all, —to her selling herself as an 
agent for the circulation of “The 
Heroines of Scotland.” 
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She had found her way to Mrs. 
Spoul’s by means of an advertise- 
ment, and to Schmidt and. Pusgrab- 
ber’s by means of another. These 
persons — Hebrew by blood, counte- 
nance, action, and speech, according to 
Ruth’s description — were established 
in Nassau Street. They had cross- 
examined her very sharply, because, 
they said, it was necessary to employ 
only ladies of the first respectability ; 
and, having found out her little his- 
tory, they had extorted from her all 
the rest of her money, except four or 
five dollars, as a deposit ; which, they 
said, was invariably paid by agents 
who could not give a good city refer- 
ence, as security for cost of outfit and 
honesty in accounting. And then, 
' providing her with the usual “ outfit,” 
they had sent the delicate, innocent 
girl out into the streets of the worst 
city in America, on the most brazen 


business of the age, and in the very 


‘worst place for succeeding in it. It 
is no wonder she had not obtained a 
Single subscriber ; the only wonder is, 
that even her steady courage had not 
failed her in an hour, instead of car- 
rying her through that whole inex- 
pressible .day of impertinences and 
disappointments. 

Ruth Cottam was not in the habit 
of throwing herself upon the. help of 

others. She had paddled her own ca- 
"noe too long, and in waters too rapid, 
to shrink from the responsibility of 
her own blunders. But after a wear- 
ing and disappointing day in early 
June, when she had hardly heard a 
voice all day but her own as she 
pointed out the beauties of the “ Hero- 
ines of Scotland,” and the replies, 
now harsh, and now gentle, of those 
with whom she dealt,-there was no 
wonder if Ruth Cottam did feel a 
sensation of exquisite relief to find 
herself side by side with some person 
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who had seen her before, and knew 
something about her. If she were 
run over by an omnibus now, there 
would at least be some one to write 
West to her uncle, and tell him that 
she was dead. Such was the cheer- 
ful reflection Ruth made as Oscar 
carefully piloted her across a street, 
and she felt the contrast between his 
protection and the necessity of run- 
ning the gauntlet alone, as she had 
done so often. Then Oscar was so 
wildly sympathetic! His English was 
not sufficient for his wrath, when, in 
their talk, the sins or the peccadilloes 
of one or another innkeeper or school- 
keeper came forward in Ruth’s story. 
Here was some one who did not 
think she was a fool, who did not 
wonder even as much as she did her- 
self, now she had learned ten days’ 
worth of the craft and subtlety of the 
world. Nay, it was not a little thing 
that Oscar insisted on taking the dead 
weight of “The Heroines of Scotland.” 
After a little demur, Ruth permitted 
him; and the relief from that drag 
was beyond account. When he joined 
her in the street, Ruth had hardly 
dried her tears from her last disap- 
pointment. As she told, briéfly as 
might be, her little story, the tears, to 
her rage, would break forth again and 
again. But the young fellow had the 
very instinct of tenderness; and it gave 
him tact which a diplomatist might 
have been proud of. Without know- 
ing that he soothed her, he soothed 
her; and she, without knowing that 
she was soothed, was soothed. Before 
they had walked ten squares, Ruth 
was laughing; before they had walked 
twenty, she felt herself really rested ; 
and, when they arrived at the unsat- 
isfactory boarding-house, she was fair- 
ly cheerful, brave, and strong again, — 


. strong enough to be provoked with her- 


self that she had broken down before. 
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Ruth had dropped a word intimat- 
ing that she was dissatisfied with her 
quarters; and Oscar had turned over, 
as they walked, the somewhat diffi- 
cult question whether he should ad- 
vise her about changing them. Fail- 
ing any solution of this question, he 
said nothing till they approached the 
steps of the house, and could see that 
some of the “ boarders” had already 
gathered on a modified stoop there. 
Then he had to speak, and spoke from 
impulse. “ You spoke as if you dis- 
liked this place, Miss Ruth, I know 
the city better than you. Let me 
help you find a better place to-night 
or to-morrow ?” : 

But Ruth was all right again now, 
and brave enough to meet forty old 
harridans, though they were assem- 
bled in convent.yn to overwhelm her. 
“ To-morrow, perhaps, Mr. Esmark, I 
may trouble you if there is any mo- 
ment when I can see you; but to- 
night I am too glad to go to bed to 
think of moving.” Brave Ruth! as 
if she knew how she was going to 
settle her little account with Mrs, 
Sproul in the morning. Oscar was 
eager to say that he would meet her 
at any time she would appoint, and, 
to arrange this, passed up the steps 
with her, and threaded the jungle of 
impertinent starers of both sexes who 
crowded the somewhat narrow way, 
and, as Oscar thought, were none too 
ready to make room. He repressed 
the natural desire to engage them all, 
to strike their heads stoutly against 
each other, and to leave them on the 
ground, even more senseless than they 
were. But to do this, might, on the 
whole, embarrass Ruth more than it 
would help her; and Oscar followed her, 
as peacefully as Una’s lion would have 
done, to the soup-and-onion-scented 
dining-room of the hostelry, which 
proved to be also its reception-hall, 


“TI will call in the morning, at any 
time you name; and then I can intro- 
duce you to some ladies, who are 
friends of mine, who can advise you 
about your home. Or, as I said, we 
have still a long evening before us, if 
you had rather go now.” 

Oh, no! Ruth only wanted rest 
now, And Ruth, who had grown up 
among people who were not ashamed 
of work, knew very well that Oscar 
Esmark ought not to be making calls 
on ladies on the morning of Wednes- 
day. She said, if he would cross over 
at noon from his shop to the little book- 
shop she had noticed on the corner, 
she would be glad then, perhaps, to 
advise with him ; or she would tell him 
if she needed any advice. 

Oscar hated to go away. But there 
must be a last moment, “ Before I 
go, there is one thing more,” he said. 

“And pray what is that?” said 
Ruth, who did not quite make out a 
sort of nervous eagerness in which 
Oscar was talking. 

“You ought to guess,” he said. 
“For a bookseller’s agent, you show 
great indifference to your business. 

“Mr. Jasper Rising is very desir- 
ous to take early impressions of ‘ The 
Heroines of Scotland,’ on large paper; 
and he wishes you to take his subserip- 
tion for the whole series, 

“The young Men’s Christian Union 
wants to take one set of the small- 
paper size; and Mr. Esmark, a friend 
of yours, wants a set in large paper, 
also. Iwill take the copies of numbers 
one aud two myself: I see you have 
them here,” 

“Mr. Esmark, what nonsense! You 
shall do no such thing,” cried Ruth, 

Oscar looked up with the gravity of 
a Norwegian bishop, affecting not ta 
understand her. In his own language 
he spoke ten or twelve words, which, of 
course, she did not understand, as if 
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they were entire strangers. Then he 


selected, with care, two large-paper . 


sets, now pretending to set aside one 
or two copies as damaged. Then he 
picked out with equal care another 
set. Ruth, half amused and half pro- 
voked, continued her protest till she 
saw Mrs. Sproul had made a pretence 
to come into the room. Oscar. saw 
this too, with the back of his head. 
That boy saw every thing. 

“T shall pay you, ma’amselle — how 
you call him?—TI shall you make 
recompense en avance pour tous les 
' series, — for all the series, ma’amselle. 
Pardonnez moi. Twelve dollars for 
the small book, je crois, I believe, 
ma’amselle, fifteen and fifteen for the 
two large book. It is, je crois, ma’am- 
selle, forty-two dollar ‘in all. Le 
voila, ma’amselle.” And he forced 
forty-two dollars on the unwilling girl, 
. who was not quick enough to see why 
this French jabber had comein. But 
in an instant she caught his drift, when 
he said very slowly, in an undertone, 
“Prenez, prenez, mademoiselle, la 
chatte vieille voit tout.” And Ruth 
counted the money slowly, and gave 
him three receipts, with the precision 
and business of a veteran. She bade 
him good-evening with just the for- 
mality which her position as a book- 
vender, and his as a subscriber, de- 
manded. And he carefully rolled up 
“The Heroines of Scotland” as if 
it were the most precious purchase 
of many years, as indeed to Oscar 
it was. And so they parted. 

It was a valuable study to see the 
courtesy of Mrs. Sproul to the young 
lady, who had, at least, forty-two dol- 
lars in her pocket; albeit, when she 
came into the room, her intention had 
been to warn this young woman to 
vacate her attic. 

“Hare you not very tired, Miss 
Cottam? The day is so’ot! No, do 
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not go up stairs till hi ’ave ’ad ha nice 
dish of tea brought ’ere. Meg his 
bringing it; but these Hirish hare so 
slow! ” 

Ruth was amazed at the courtesy. 
It was a side of Mrs. Sproul which she 
had not seen before. But Ruth had 
never before received forty-two dollars 
when Mrs. Sproul was standing by. 


It was nearly nine o’clock the same 
evening, when George Withers, the 
minister of the Church of Life Eternal 
in New York, came home, wilted and 
dusty after his tramp, ride, sail, and 
tramp of the afternoon. Harlem on 
the north, and Staten Island on the 
south, had been the range of his pas- 
toral beat of that day. He had com- 
passed some twenty miles, had wrought 
out two or three of the romances of 
daily life one step nearer to their dé- 
nouement, had buried an old man, had 
baptized a child, had married two emi- 
grants, and had just now given his 
deposition in a matter where his tes- 
timony was needed in Australia. He 
had just washed himself, and put on a 
white jacket ; and his daughter Annie 
had persuaded him to let her bring 
his tea into the study, where she was 
sure it was a little cooler. The large 
window gave access to a narrow piazza; 
and the odor of the grape-blossoms 
came in as they sat. Withers sipped 
his tea; and Annie sat at his feet ona 
little cushion as he told her the story of 
the day. Just then the door-bell rang, 

“No rest for the wicked,” groaned 
Withers. But Annie started to her 
feet. “Dear papa, you shall not move 
a step. Rest for the wicked, indeed! 
How do you know it is not the gas- 
man or the census-man? I under- 
stand them both a great deal better 
than you do.” 

But, alas! Christine brought up a 
card. “Mr. Oscar Esmark.” 
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“Who in the world is Oscar Es- 
' mark, Annie?” , 

“Oscar Esmark, —why don’t you 
- remember? he is that young Swede, 
no, Norwegian, who is in the Bible- 
class. He came to our reception in 
April. Don’t you go near him, papa: 
you sithere. I willsee Mr. Esmark.” 

“He was very particular,” said 
Christine ; and then, catching Annie’s 
warning éye, she stopped abruptly. 

“Well, Christine, particular about 
what ?” 

Christine could blunder, but could 
not lie, in her young mistress’s service, 
and was obliged to confess that the 
gentleman was very particular that it 
was Dr. Withers he wished to see. 

“My dear child, he wants to ‘ask 
papa.’ ” 

“ Nonsense, my dear father! listen 
to reason: you are tiredtodeath. Do 
you wish your murder to be on this 
‘ Execut- 


young man’s conscience? 
ed yesterday, at the tombs, the young 
Norwegian who took the life of Dr. 


Withers — by untimely boring.’ Do 
you wish any thing so hard as that 
for a young man you never heard of 
till now ?” ; 

“My dear girl, listen to reason. 
He has come for some purpose. May- 
be he wants to be married. Maybe 
it is an occasion not so sad, — perhaps 
the funeral of a child and her mother. 
Anyway, he wants to see me; and I 
choose to see him.” 

“Papa, you are more unreasonable 
every day. I shall see him myself, 
and tell him you are very ill, and that 
he must call to-morrow, at nine.” 

“To-morrow at nine I shall be at 
_ the meeting of the Hospital Directors. 
Seriously, dear child, this may be life 
and death. If I did not mean to see 
the man, I should have said so twenty- 
seven years ago, before I was ordained, 
and should have taken to sign-paint- 
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ing instead of preaching. Christine, 
show Mr. Esmark up stairs.” 

And in a moment Oscar entered. 
If, as he waited down stairs, he had 
felt himself a little embarrassed about 
the counsel he was to ask of Dr. With 
ers, all the more was he embarras 
when he found that he was to ask it 
in the presence of Miss Annie With- 
ers, to whom he had been formally 
presented, and whose face he remem- 
bered perfectly. Was there, perhaps, 
the least shade of discomfiture as he 
sat down? Anyway, George With- 
ers, with a fine instinct, asked in a 
moment if Oscar wished to see him 
alone; and Annie started as if to 
retire. 

“Not at all,” said Oscar bravely. 


._ “ Pray do not leave us, Miss Withers; ” 


for the instant had been enough to 
bring to him one of Jasper’s favorite 
mottoes, — “Tell what you have to 
say.” On this text Jasper would 
learnedly descant. “If you started 
your true nominative,” he said, “and 
compelled it tyrannically to govern 
its verb, you could say any thing you 
wanted to.” When people told Jasper 
that they knew what they meant, but 
could not express themselves, he was 
generally incredulous, and turned 
upon his heel. “Had not you better 
start with a nominative case?” he 
would say. 

So Oscar, with all his real embar- 
rassment, would not let Miss Annie 
Withers retire. 

“There is a young lady in town, 
Dr. Withers, whom I knew when she 
was a school-mistress at .the West. 
She is a good teacher, and a spirited, 
brave girl. She has drifted to New 
York, by mistake, I think, and is 
all alone here. She is staying at 
a boarding-house in Varick Street, 
which seems to me a bad place for 
her; but I am a stranger here, and 
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I hardly know what to recommend 
myself. I am also very much a 
stranger to her” (and the young 
fellow blushed here, but pulled on 
bravely); “but I knew if you would 
advise her what to do, the advice would 
be right; and I knew she would very 
gladly take advice from you.” 

’ Dr. Withers was all this time tak- 
ing the measure of Mr. Oscar Esmark 
mentally; and all this time the 
measure was more favorable and more. 
Oscar made no apologies, he knew the 
value of time.. He made no unneces- 
sary explanations. He got his subject 
in early in the conversation. He 
conquered his own bashfulness. He 
explained why he could not do himself 
that which he asked another to do. 
So, by the end of Oscar’s little speech, 
Dr. Withers’s heart had warmed to 
him, while his judgment had pro- 
nounced the young man one of the 
most sensible people he had seen for 
a long time. 

-“Thank you, Mr. Esmond,” said 
the doctor, whose pencil and note- 
book were in his hand. “Where 
shall I find her?” , 

“Oh!” said Oscar, “it is too far for 
you: she shall come here, or I will. 
Or if you are willing to introduce her, 
on my introduction, in any quiet place 
where it will not be too expensive for 
her, why a note from you will an- 
swer.” 

“T had better see her, Mr. Esmond: 
she will feel more at ease, and I shall 
understand better. Is she comforta- 
bly lodged to-night ? ” 

Oscar explained that Miss Cottam 
wished to make no change of quarters 
till the next day. Annie Withers 
proposed that she should call on Miss 
Cottam ; but to this both gentlemen de- 
murred. “Ask Miss Cottam to call 
here, Mr. Esmond; perhaps she will 
lunch with us at one. Annie, has not 


Mrs. Alden room for Miss Cottam? 
A good many of her people must be out 
of town.” 

Annie thought so, felt sure, would 
write a note, and was at her desk 
Oscar was on his 


at the moment. 
feet to go. 

“No, Mr. Esmond, let Christine 
bring you acup of tea while Annie 
writes. You do not come to see 
me so often that you should hurry 
away.” 

Oscar said very frankly that he had 
taken too much time already. 

“Not a bit of it, my dear young 
friend. You have done the right 
thing. What is the Church of Christ - 
for, or its ministers? Now tell me 
about Norway, Mr. Esmond. Were 
you at the university ? ” 

Oscar laughed. He hadnever been 
atany university. He was a carriage- 
builder, or hoped to be. 

“ Ah, well! I hope you will not 
make us ride in Norwegian carriages. 
It is five years since I was in Norway; 
and a very happy summer I spent 
there.” And then he made Oscar 
feel quite at ease, and delighted him 
entirely by telling him of a charming 
interview he had with Bishop Tegner. 

But the note was written. It was 
before the days of a reliable penny- 
post; and Annie Withers intrusted it 
to Mr. Esmark’s own hand. She 
emphasized the last syllable of his 
name, in the hope that her father 
might condescend once to call the 
young man rightly. And he did. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Esmark. To- 
morrow, at one, if you please.” 

And Oscar retired. 

“You see, Annie, the whole enter- 
prise would have failed had I sent 
him away till to-morrow.” 

Oscar Esmark had thus, in six and 
@ quarter minutes, won for himself, 
and, as it afterwards proved, for Ruth 
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Cottam, the firm and lasting regard 
of one of the most accomplished men, 
and one of the most lovely women, in 
the world. He did this simply by 
beginning at the beginning of his 
story, and by going away the moment 
he was done. Annie Withers always 
remembered him- afterwards as the 
young man who saved her father’s life. 
Dr. Withers himself remembered him 
as a frank, straightforward fellow, who 
knew what he was about, and was true 
to a friend. Had Oscar staid half an 
hour more, merely because he found 
himself with two agreeable people, I 
cannot say what that jaded man and 
that anxious daughter might have 
thought him or called him. 

And where was Mr, Jasper Rising 
all this time? Why did not Oscar 
consult with his natural patron and 
adviser ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 


JasPrer Risine had been at New 
Altona, watching with intense interest 
the fortunes of “The New Altona 
Gazette” in that regeneration which 
he was supervising. The regenera- 
tion of a man or a woman is an expe- 
rience over which angels weep. La- 
con says, indeed, of saints newly con- 
verted, that they are like roads newly 
repaired. It is to be hoped that 
there may be an ultimate improve- 
ment; but, at the moment of repair, 
the traveller is apt to think that he 
preferred the old road to the new. 
This is but a cynical statement; 
but it marks a danger observable in all 
regeneration. Now, the regeneration 
of a newspaper is a hundred-fold more 
delicate and difficult than the regen- 
eration of a man ; for it probably in- 
volves the regeneration, or renewal in 
some form of life, of one or two hun- 
dred men, all of whom have to do 
something they had failed to do be- 
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fore. Jasper Rising had to flatter 
one, to coax another, to bribe another, 
to convince another, of these two hun- 
dred people more or less, in the hope 
to make “The New Altona Gazette” a 
journal as wakeful as he found it 
sleepy. Nor was his work all in vain. 
All parties in New Altona, and. on 
the steamboat and railroad routes 
which connect with that flourishing 
town, found out that “The New Altona 
Gazette” was terribly in earnest. 
Each day’s issue gave a fillip to the 
nerves of the people of New Altona, as 
if their ulnar nerves had been hit sud- 
denly. : 

In a month of this work, that is to 
say in amonth of teaching bricklayers 
how to lay brick, stove-men how to 
lay flues, engine-builders how to set 
up their steam-engines, firemen how 
to make fires, and “engineers” how 
to make steam; a month of persuad- 
ing pressmen that they could live, 
even if they worked from two to four 
in the morning, while¢hey had been 
wont to work from seven to nine in 
the evening ; a month of explaining to 
reporters that they were not to have 
opinions, but eyes and ears and pens; 
and of hinting to visitors that 
the ‘reason there was but one chair 
in the editor’s room was that no- 
body but the editor was to sit down 
there; a month of cutting off 
worthless exchanges, of cutting down 
a gigantic free-list, of offending some 
old supporters of “The Gazette,” and 
conciliating a great many enemies of 
that journal, —in this month’s time, 
Jasper had found time and opportu- 
nity to write seven long letters to 
Bertha Schwarz. And they were skil- 
fully worded, these letters: they made 
it necessary that Miss Schwarz should 
write at least six letters to him. 
Jasper’s were long letters, —as long as 
could be handsomely written on the one 
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quarto sheet allowable under the post- 
age of thatday. Bertha’s were not so 
long; but they were nice letters, — let- 
ters which made the young man very 
happy to receive, and which, in the 
simplicity and sometimes quaint pret- 
tiness of their’ expression, were very 
well worth being read over and over, 
and kept in the pretty lettér-case which 
Bertha herself embroidered for him 
when they wereall in the Cholera Hos- 
pital together. Life was made just en- 
durable to Jasper Rising by these let- 
ters, almost unendurable though the 
time was when he was waiting for one 
of them, and wondering if it would 
come. At the last, after four weeks 
of such endurable and unendurable 
life, he persuaded himself that the 
new steam-engine would run for 
forty-eight hours, even if he did 


not poke the fire; that the carriers he « 


had started on new routes would not 


carry to Belleville the papers that 


were meant for Flirt-town; that 
Mr. Polk would not veto the internal 
improvement bill before the week was 
over: and so he sent for Mr. Scheffer 
the foreman, as the morning edition 
went to press, and told him he had 
important business in Boston, and 
should not be back till Saturday. 
Then he took his scrip or carpet-bag 
to the station, and waited for the pas- 
sage of the night-train. The train 
was on time; and it flew along, com- 
passing fifty miles with every hun- 
dred minutes as the dawn crept up 
the sky: but to Jasper it seemed to 
crawl. The mood came oyer him 
which made him feel as if he should 
never arrive anywhere. Sleeping and 
waking, trying to read, or trying to 
talk, it was all the same. For Jas- 
per was, and knew he was, on the edge 
of the catastrophe, or crisis, of his life. 
He was determined, as he had been 
once before, in a great resolution. 


Ups. and Downs. 
Once before he had been foiled be‘ore 


the moment of crisis came; and 
now he might be so foiled again. 
Such is the reason, I suppose, why 
the rapid rush before one comes to 
Niagara seems sometimes so deadly 
slow. 

But time was with Jasper; and at 
five that afternoon he was in Boston. 
An hour more, and he left the Ameri- 
can House, and found his way to the 
little four-roomed half-house which 
he knew so well. 

Yes, even to Jasper, there could 
be no doubt Bertha was glad to see 
him. There could be no doubt that 
Mr. Schwarz remembered him, almost 
as soon as he saw him. Even shy 
Mrs. Schwarz asked him to join them 
at tea; and Jasper was not discour- 
aged by his reception. 

This was the same sultry day in 
June in which Ruth had been trudg- 
ing round in New York with “ Flora 
Mac Ivor” and “ Rose Bradwardine ” 
and “Mary Queen of Scots,” till she took 
in that hatred of their names which she 
has never since got rid of. This was 
the evening when the old cat saw the 
forty-two dollars counted over, and 
when Annie Withers gave her father 
the cup of tea. “On such a night as 
that ” it was perfectly true, as Jasper 
said to Bertha, that it would be cooler 
walking on the Common than it was 
in the little parlor of Mrs. Schwarz’s 
house, where his neighbor Carl Blum 
had come in to play the flute in ac- 
companiment to Schwarz’s violin. 
“On sucha night as that,” the new 
moon, but three days old, was reflected 
in the bay below Fox Hill: that bay 
had not yet been covered with build- 
ings. “On such a night as that,” as 
the moonlight trickled through the 
branches upon the paths, Jasper and 
Bertha walked slowly down the “ up- 
per mall” and Jasper said to her, — 
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“T want to say what T wanted to 
say a year ago to you, and ought to 
have said then. I want to say, that 
unless I can somehow persuade you 
to share my life, and to let-me share 
yours, life will be terribly hard to me 
to bear: indeed, it will not be worth 
living. Indeed, Miss Bertha, I can 
say that now as I could not say it 
then; for I have tried it during this 
wretched winter, and I know” — - 

Then he paused a minute ; and Ber- 
tha said nothing. 

“ T wanted to say this,” he went on, 
“that day when we were by the river, 
with Oscar. But every thing was so 
lovely there, that I could not bear to 
have you say ‘No’ to me. Still, the 
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next morning, I did not dare let 
the day go by without saying this; 
and then that dismal letter came; 
and I—O Bertha! I was such a fool 
that I thought I must not tell you any 
thing because you were an heiress. 

_ "Was not I glad, when I heard 
that the cousins in Australia had 
appeared ?” 

And Bertha still said nothing. 
They walked a hundred paces, and 
she said nothing. And Jasper fairly 
trembled in his terror. But he forced 
himself to say, — 

“ You are trying to spare’me great 
pain.” 

“No, no,” she faltered; “but, Jas- 
per, why did not you speak then?” 


[To be continued.] 





THE FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


BY FRED B. PERKINS. 


From a file of old yellow papers is 
transcribed the sworn statement of 
Lewis Lombard of Truro, Mass., 
master mariner. Capt. Lombard 
says, — 

“In the year of our Lord 1800, I 
was master of the schooner “ Isabel- 
la” of Boston, belonging to Benjamin 
Smith and John Smith, both of Bos- 
ton. On or,about the 3d of May in 
said year, I sailed from Boston in said 
schooner, with a cargo” [the freight- 
list was sixty-three hogsheads and forty 
boxes fish, two hundred and sixty-four 
barrels, four tierces, thirty half-barrels, 
thirty-eight kegs, provisions, a hun- 
dred and thirteen shook hogsheads, 
‘seven hogsheads heading, three hogs- 
heads hoops; being a usual assorted 
West-India cargo] “bound to St. 
Thomas. On the 31st of said May, I 
was captured by a French squadron of 
threeshipsandaschooner. Theschoon- 


er’s boat boarded me first, and ordered 
me on board. While I was on board 
said schooner, they sent their boats 
from each ship on board ‘The Isabella,’ 
and took out of her all that they could 
conveniently come at, and took from 
me all my papers of every name and 
nature, and took from me my quad- 
rant, books, charts, and wearing-ap- 
parel, and ordered me on board an 
American schooner which they had 
taken, plundered, and set at liberty. 
I have never heard of ‘The Isabella,’ 
since I was taken out of her. My 
claims therefore on the government” 
[the old sailor’s own spelling is “ gov- 
ermant ”] “are as follows; viz.: — 
My quadrant, books, charts, and 
wearing-apparel, $80.00 
My commissions on the cargo, 340.00 
My adventure on board the schooner, 75.00 
My wages while absent from Boston,75.00 


$570.00” 
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Other papers in the same file show 
that the French squadron was under 
acting Commodore Bordeson ; the four 
vessels being of sixteen, twelve, ten, 
and four guns respectively, and on a 
cruise from the French colony of 
Cayenne. Also that the plundered 
schooner on board of which Capt. 
Lombard was sent was “The Sally,” 
Capt. Jesse Smith, which had been 
ordered to proceed*on her voyage to 
Barbadoes. She was, however, three 
days afterwards, seized by the French 
‘brig “Le Brilliant,” of twelve guns 
and a hundred men, whose captain, one 
Raphe, took out all hands, put in a 
prize-crew, and carried his prisoners 
into Basseterre, Guadaloupe. After 


being shifted about, for a while, from 
one -West-India port to another, they 
managed to get back to the United 
States. 

The schooner “ Mary,” owned by the 
same Benjamin Smith, John Appleton 


master, sailed from Boston for Port 
Republican, San Domingo, Nov. 5, 
.1800. She was served after the same 
manner, but with rather more brutali- 
ties. All hands *were turned ashore 
penniless at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
by their French captor, one Beauvais, 
commanding the cruiser “ Hazard.” 
The cargo was forthwith discharged 
and sold on the beach at Mayaguez to 
the first-comer, without any pretence 
of form or law, for fear that boats 


from an English man-of-war close by - 


should come in and cut out the 
schooner; and, when Capt. Appleton 
remonstrated, the Frenchmen “ beat 
him shamefully, and threatened to 
take his life.” They also took out 
“The Mary’s” mainmast to make a 
new foremast for their own vessel, which 
had carried away her foremast-head 
the day before during a chase by an 
English frigate. In the words of 
Capt. Appleton, “‘The Mary’ was in 
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fact well wrecked ;” her sails, rigging, 
and tackle being pretty much all 
stolen. The Spanish authorities of 
Mayaguez afterwards constructed an 
elaborate string of forged documents 
to show that “The Mary” had in fact 
been regularly discharged, her cargo 
stored ashore, and properly cared for. 
This was for the purpose of defeating 
a claim against the Spanish Govern- 
ment as having permitted the illegal 
dealings of the Frenchman Beauvais. 
Benjamin Smith proved another 
claim, which in 1831 amounted to 
$19,939; his figures being in that 
year as follows : _ 
Value of ship and cargo, 
Insurance, at ten per cent, 


$8,666.91 
866.69 


9,533.60 
Deduct received from under- 


writers, 2,705.00 


—_—__ 


6,928.60 
Interest thirty-two years at six 


per cent, 13,110.91 


$19,939.51 

Such are one or two individual 
specimens of what are called the 
“French Spoliation Claims.” They 
are, in great part, claims to be com- 
pensated for having suffered mere 
robbery on the high seas. The ar- 
companying brutalities were no per 
ticular mitigation. 

The number of such cases was 
great. A moderate estimate gives eight 
hundred and ninety-eight as the num- 
ber of vessels taken, and the whole 
amount of the claims in 1801, as 
twelve million dollars. The number 
of claims has been estimated at fifteen 
hundred. The losses, beside that they 
were losses, caused much undeserved 
suffering. In every American commer- 
cial town of that period are authentic 
recollections of merchants ruined, re- 
spectable families reduced to pauper- 
ism, becoming inmates of almshouses, 
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or dependents upon church charity, 
of long years of insanity, of the 
more merciful fate of death, as results 
of this mass of .depredations upon 
American commerce. 

. It is claimed, and has been for 
eighty years (dating from Jan. 1, 
1792, the beginning of the years dur- 
ing which these claims accrued), that 
the losers ought to be compensated by 
the United States. The case can 
pretty accurately be represented by 
_ this parable : — 

Jonathan Freeman, an orphan, 
owned certain negotiable securities 
payable by one French. Jonathan’s 
guardian was his uncle, Samuel Free- 
man, who had himself a lawsuit with 
French. The fact was, that Freeman 
had previously given French a war- 
ranty-deed of certain flowed lands and 
certain easements from which French 
had been ejected by one Bull ; where- 
upon French brought this suit against 
Freeman on the warranty. There 
were also other matters in dispute be- 
tween them; and, at a general settle- 
thent which was effected, this question 
of the lands was settled by Freeman’s 
giving up to French, not his own 
money, but the securities of his ward, 
Jonathan Freeman. 

And the question is, Ought Samuel 
to pay Jonathan his money with 
interest ? 

Now, to give the historical elements 
of the parable: In 1778, the United 
States, in return for the aid of France 
in gaining our independence (viz., two 
hundred and eighty million dollars, an 
army, fleets, in short the deciding 
power), guaranteed to France her 
American possessions, and also prom- 
ised, that, in case of war by France, 
French privateers might fit out and 
sell prizes in our ports, while the op- 
posite party should not be allowed to 
do so. (This is the flowed lands and 


easements guaranteed by Samuel Free- 
man.) But when war broke out be- 
tween France and the rest of Europe, 
in 1792, the United-States Govern- 
ment deliberately refused to keep 
these promises, and exactly reversed 
that about privateers. The simple 
reason was, that the alternative ap- 
peared to be a war with the whole 
European coalition, which we could 
not have borne; and, accordingly, 
hence Washington’s famous doctrine 
against “entangling alliances.” (This 
was the breach of Samuel Freeman’s 
warranty.) France, cruelly disap- 
pointed, and furiously enraged, and, 
moreover, greatly straitened by the 
English fleets (viz., Bull, who, in fact, 
took the French West Indies, thus 
ejecting French), in respect of sup- 
plies for her American possessions, 
let loose her privateers’ on our com- 
merce, and took the eight hundred 
and ninety-eight or fifteen hundred © 
vessels on which the claims are based. 
(These claims are the negotiable secu- 
rities payable by French.) The trea- 
ty, or convention, as it was finally 
called, of September, 1800, — not 
promulgated as completely ratified, 
however, until Dee. 21, 1801, — was 
the general settlement between Samuel 
Freeman and French; and the partic- 
ular exchange of young Jonathan’s 
property, instead of Samuel’s own, for 
a release of the warranty, was the sur- 
render, by the United States, of the 
French Spoliation Claims in return 
for the surrender, by the French, of 
the American guaranty and the priva- 
teering privileges. 

Among the eminent Americans who 
have believed in the justice of these 
claims, a few are Washington, Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Madison, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Timothy Picker- 
ing, Senator William C. Preston of 
South Carolina, Daniel Webster, 
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Edward Livingston and Robert R. 
Livingston, Edward Everett, Caleb 
Cushing, C. J. Ingersoll, Rufus 
Choate, John M. Clayton, Henry 
Wilson, Charles Sumner. Of those 
who have been opposed to them, the 
most famous name is John C. Cal- 
houn’s ; and perhaps the next two are 
Presidents Polk and Pierce. There 
have been forty-two reports of con- 
gressional committees upon them, — 
the first two favorable, the next three 
adverse, and all the rest (not includ- 
ing.in the number of forty-two two 
minority reports adverse) after these 
five, when the great mass of proofs 
was for the first time brought to light, 
favorable; being a series of thirty- 
seven reports. A majority of these, 
moreover, were from the standing 
committees, and not from the select 
committees, which are customarily 
made favorable to the object consid- 
ered. Five times have bills in their 
favor passed the Senate. Twice have 
bills passed both houses, only to be 
vetoed by Presidents Polk and Pierce. 
As for the losers themselves, they 
began on Feb. 5, 1802, — forty-six 
days after the convention was prom- 
ulgated, and have presented, in 
all, three thousand two hundred and 
ninety-three petitions, either in their 
own persons, or by their executors, 
administrators, assigns, widows, and 
heirs. And thirteen States, some of 
them more than once, have instructed 
their senators, and requested their 
representatives, to try to obtain a law 
providing for the payment of these 
cleims. , 
Abundance of other similar claims 
have been paid. England paid about 
eleven million and a half dollars for 
four hundred and seventy-eight ves- 
sels, — her part of the depredations on 
our commerce in the same years, in the 
same seas, on the same pretexts, and 


during the same war; she being one 
party, and France the other. France 
has paid other similar claims of later 
date. Spain, Denmark, Naples, Mex- 
ico, Holland, Colombia, Peru, Chili — 
all have paid similar claims. 

Of course, the first question on this 
state of facts is: If these claims were 
just, how is it possible that they alone 
have been left unpaid for eight-tenths 
of a century, in the face of such a 
body of influence and effort? The 
answer is plain. 

In the first place, the justice of a 
claim does not always hurry its settle- 
ment. The injustice of American 
slavery was nearly three times as old 
as the French Spoliation Claims; and, 
if justice to the slave had been the 
only consideration involved, we should 
have had neither rebellion nor eman- 
cipation. Only the excess of the col- 
lateral wrong doings of the white 
owners against other white men set 
the matter right. The justice of the 
claims of the holders of Mississippi 
State Bonds is undeniable; but is it 
hastening their redemption ? 

Secondly, these claims differ from 
all the others in being taken away 
from the owners, and used by the gov- 
ernment. In the other cases, the 
owners pushed their demands, and 
dealt, in a comparatively direct man- 
ner, with the delinquent power. Here 
the United States deprived the own- 
ers of the opportunity to do this, leav- 
ing them, instead of litigating in a 
position of respectable independence, 
to the shameful business of begging 
for their own money at the door of 
the very government that had had 
the benefit of it. 

Thirdly, the investigation of the 
case was much delayed by the embar- 
rassments of our government during 
the first quarter of this century. It 
was heavily burdened with its recog- 
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nized public debt, with the Napoleonic 
wars and their annoyances, with the 
war of 1812, and the debt accruing 
from that. It was, in a measure, 
excusable for-neglecting, in the mean 
while, its newer debts to its own citi- 
. gens, — just as a man might stint his 
family while struggling to pay his 
business obligations. 

Fourthly, the merits of the question 
rested almost unknown during the 
same period, until the printing of the 
great mass of evidence in the case, in 
the year 1826, enabled the public men, 
as well as private citizens, of the day 
to examine it fully. 

‘Fifthly, during the next quarter of 
a century, and down to the Rebellion, 
it was systematically opposed, as main- 
ly a Northern claim, by Calhoun and 
the South, along with their Northern 
allies. The two Democratic vetoes of 
bills to pay these claims are the expo- 
nents of this state of things. It is 
not unjust to add, that, while itis not 
necessary to impugn anybody’s sincer- 
ity, the most. important element of 
such opposition as to-day exists to the 
payment of these claims, is, like their 
ante-rebellion opposition, sectional and 
Democratic. Mr. Sherman is from 
Ohio, and Mr. Thurman is a Democrat. 

Sixthly, the claims, having been thus 
shoved along for so many years, are 
encountering the unavoidable preju- 
dice which age arouses in the average 
mind against any demand whatever, 
irrespective of intrinsic justice. 

Seventhly, this prejudice helps, 
and is helped by, the proper and 
necessary and healthy a priori objec- 
tion which is always made somewhere, 
and always should be, against paying 
money out of the United-States 
treasury. The presumption must be 
against the claimant: he is necessa- 
tily holden to perfect an undeniable 

- Claim before being paid. 
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But none of these seven items‘ has 
one particle of real weight as a reason 
for not paying the French Spoliation 
Claims. The United States is able to 
pay them now: they are justly due; 
and they ought to be paid. 

Besides these explanations of delay, 
however, a number of reasons have 
been advanced in favor of an absolute 
refusal to pay the claims; that is, ar- 
guments have been offered to prove 
that they are not valid now, and never 
were. 

For instance, Mr. Thurman, in his - 
speech in the Senate on Dec. 17, 1872 
(“Congressional Globe,” Dec. 18, 
1872), says that the treaty of 1778, 
under which the claims are made, was 
repealed by Congress, and that none 
of the claims accrued until after that 
repeal. Now, the act he refers to 
was passed July 7, 1798; while some 
of the Spoliation Claims date back to 
1792: they were the sole subject of 
Mr. Jefferson’s circular of 27th Au- 
gust, 1793, and were by name laid 
before Congress in President Wash- 
ington’s message of Dec. 5 of the 
same year. 

But, further, Congress cannot re- 
peal a treaty. A treaty is an agree- 
ment between two parties, and can- 
not be rescinded by one without the 
consent of the other, any more than 
any legal agreement. No power to 
repeal treaties is given directly in 
Sect. 8 of Art. 1 of the Constitution, 
which prescribes what “the Congress 
shall have power” todo. Mr. Thur- 
man will not, we suppose, undertake 
to imply any powers from any part of 
that section. Or is Mr. Thurman a 
loose constructionist ? And moreover, 
clause 2 of Art. 6 of the Constitu- 
tion shows, that, if Congress may re- 
peal treaties, it may repeal the Con- 
stitution too; for this clause expressly 
puts them on the same plane of au- 
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thority as “the supreme law of the 
land.” As for the laws made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, which 
are also there said to be part of that 
law, Congress is expressly empowered 
to control them; but it has no power 
over the other two, except as -ex- 
pressly given. 

Senator Sherman, in his speech of 
the same day (ibid.), makes a variety 
of points ; but absolutely none of them 
are valid. Doubtless he who should 
place on record a careful analysis of 
‘that speech, with the answer, would 
be no friend to Mr. Sherman. Thus 
he lays it down, that if a government 
presses claims of its citizens “to the 
verge of war,” and this action fails to 
enforce them, the claims are thus 
invalidated and annihilated. We 
suppose no government disposed to 
dispute claims would desire any 
handier doctrine. “ Press away!” it 
would say: “it’s the cheapest possi- 
ble plan. Press to the verge of war. 
I won’t pay; and then the glaims 
will be annulled.” 

Sam Freeman may settle the suit 
with French by delivering up French’s 
bills payable belonging to poor Jona- 
than; and, if he does every thing to 
make French pay Jonathan short of 
what would make him pay him, that 
exonerates both Sam and French. If 
we had gone to the verge of war to 
get the Alabama Claims, and England 
had still refused, that would have de- 
stroyed the claims. If France and 
Italy go to the verge of war to make 
Greece do justice to the Laurium 
Mining Company, which that last of 
kingdoms is trying to swindle, and 
Greece shall still refuse, that destroys 
the company’s claim. 

Mr. Sherman also says, that Presi- 
dent Washington’s neutrality procla- 
mation superseded the guaranties of 
the treaty of 1778. A president’s 
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proclamation has no such power: it 
cannot change “the supreme law of 
the land,” but can only set it forth, 
and seek to enforce obedience to it. 
Besides, if it had been so, these guar- 
anties would have needed no negotia- 
tions in 1800 and 1801. 

Mr. Sherman also says, that Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson repudi- 
ated the Fretich Spoliation Claims, 
—a grossly careless assertion, because 
it.is directly opposite to the truth. 

The most plausible argument he 
advances is, that the guaranties of 
the treaty of 1778 were not bind- 
ing on the United States as regards 
the war of the French Republic with 
England, for the reason that it was not 
a-defensive war. If this is the case, 
there never was a defensive war; for 
the war in question was waged by the 
rest of Europe against France, ex- 
pressly as a war of invasion and of- 
fence, of the extremest character; for 
it was undertaken to force upon the 
French nation, against its will, the 
surrender of a republican form of 
government and the reception again 
of the Bourbons. 

The proposed payment, argues Mr. 
Sherman, again, ought not to be 
made, because Gen. Washington’s ad- 
ministration did not see fit to make it; 
and therefore to make it now would 
be a disrespect to them! 

Mr. Sherman’s assertions as to the 
second article of the treaty, or conven- 
tion, of 1801, require a brief explana- 
tion of the article. Its history is this: 
The American and French negotiators, 
having agreed on every thing else, 
could not agree upon two points; first, 
the American claims for vessels and 
cargoes wrongfully taken (being the 
French Spoliation Claims themselves), 
and, second, the French claim, argued 
with unanswerable force by Talley- 
rand, that the United States had 
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broken their promise in respect to 
the guaranty of French American 
possessions, and in respect. of priva- 
teers. After long discussions, ‘they 
at last hit on the plan of leaving 
these two points unsettled, and, accord- 
ingly, agreed on the treaty with this 
second article, which stated, that “the 
parties will negotiate further on these 
subjects at a convenient time; and, 
until they may have agreed upon these 
points, the said treaties and conven- 
tion shall have no operation ;” that 
is, these two questions of claims and 
guaranty shall be ‘settled hereafter, 
and the unsatisfactory state of things 
which caused them shall be ended by 
the new treaty. When the treaty 
came before the United States Senate, 
that body struck out the article, and 
ratified the rest, thus saying, “ We 
inaugurate the new treaty relations, so 
as to unconditionally discontinue the 


old one, instead of simply suspending 
it; and we leave the claims on both 
sides, which grew out of the old state, 


without any mention at all;” and they 
then limited the new convention to 
eight years’ duration. (Note that the 
discontinuance of the old treaty was 
the main point.) Then Napoleon rati- 
fied the treaty thus curtailed, but with 
an addition on his part; viz., “Pro- 
vided, that, by this retrenchment” 
[i.e.of the second article], “the two 
States renounce the respective preten- 
sions which are the object of the said 
article.” That is, he wiped out 
together the two causes of quarrel be- 
tween the States. Lastly, the Senate 
ratified this modification. Evidently 
this proceeding has no reference to 
the intrinsic rights of the claimants, 
but is only the refusal by their gov- 
ernment to let them collect of France. 
Then, of course, they must either lose 
their money, or collect of the United 


States, which has deprived Gien of 
their legal rights. 

Upon this state of facts, Mr. Sher- 
man asserts, that there does not ap- 
pear to have been any liability by 
France for these claims, any supposed 


value in them as a consideration * 


granted to France, nor any obligation 
by the United States to pay in the 
stead of France. 

He argues, again, that the claims 
ought not to be paid, because some of 
them are in the hands of purchasers. 
This is the argument ad invidiym ; 
a sophism whose general form is this: . 
You must not’ deal fairly with one 
whom you dislike. It is like trying 
to make an Orthodox jury find for the 
defendant because the plaintiff is a 
Unitarian. 

No heads of this extraordinary 
speech are difficult to refute. Enough 
space has here been given to it to. 
show what sort of objections those 
are which are brought against the 
payment of these claims. To reply 
fully is the less necessary, as the 
speech is no doubt to be answered in 
the Senate, where it cannot but 
strengthen the cause it sought to 
injure. 

Slavery is abolished. But, though 
this great blot is washed from our his-’ 
tory, it will still be a disgrace ‘to the 
United States, if, inthe year 1876, we 
shall blow our centennial trumpet 
with our citizens’ money in our na- 
tional pocket. We have justly owed 
this money already for three-quar- 
ters of a century. -Repudiation is 
mean enough in the State of Missis- 
sippi; but so petty a repudiation as 
this, which would be a dishonesty and 
a disgrace in one private citizen, 
would be about forty million times as 
dishonest and disgraceful to the whole 
forty million of us together. 
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Wuewn words fail, when, mute and pale, 
The quivering lips refuse their task, 

Is sorrow fled? is feeling dead, 

Or anguish over? Who can ask? 


When words fail, — oh! then unveil 
This steel-cold grief that wounds so deep, 
And you shall find a tortured mind 
May still forbid the eyes to weep. 


At the last, in vain you asked 

Those parting words that love embalms: 
As dumb and still, one dead might fill 
The place I held within your arms. 


Yet you know how vain the flow 
Of graceful, ardent speech may be; 
Then say you feel my last appeal 
Is answered, — answered tenderly. — 


Say you heard what yet no word 

But failed to make you hear so well; 
And say that still, through good and ill, 
You trust the love I could not tell. 
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THE middle-aged friend of the Editor came in and sat down to 
talk ; and he became reminiscent, and also philosophical. 

“ The criterion of youth,” said he, “ is to feel young; the criterion 
- of age is to feel old; the criterion of middle age ought to be to feel 
middling: that, at least, is what would be said by Mr. Southey’s 
‘Three Bears.’ But these things are not always decided by @# 
formal, symmetrical classification like that. I have determined the 
middle-age criterion from my own experience of this past year, which 
showed me all at once that I was a middle-aged man. The index of 
youth and that of old age are distinct enough within one’s self. But 
at the middle point between, where such indications are least clear, 
there comes one from without us equally distinct, and, perhaps, sadder 
‘ than either, —the consciousness that youth is gone, or that age is come. 
It is the perception, all at once, that so many people that one knew 
are dead. This has come upon me during 1872. I am middle-aged. 
But, until I noted down the list while thinking of them this morning, I 
did not realize that so many of these acquaintances were literary.” 

There ensued here a discussion between Ingham, who is indulgent 
quite as far as justice permits, and his friend, who professes that it is 
“spiritual impudence ” to arrogate the divine prerogative of forgive- * 
ness, asmuch as that of vengeance. This discussion was upon the old 
doctrine of nil de mortuis nisi bonum. Ingham’s practical translation, 
his friend insisted, was wrong; for it was, “ Speak well of the dead, 
whether or no ;”’ whereas, at the mildest, it will only allow of this 
cautionary significance: “ If you cannot speak. well of the dead, say 
nothing about them.” ‘ And this, even, ” persisted the speaker, “is 
an unprincipled, heathen conventionality. The Christian doctrine can 
be only, Tell the truth, whether about the dead or the living, with- 
out fear or favor, whenever you have a call to speak of them.” 
. ° Then Ingham, who is fond of all manner of studies of human na- 

ture, caused his friend to relate many things of the departed, and 
finally induced him to writethem down. Some were as follows :— 


» 


Prof. Hadley of Yale College was my tutor there. If the tutors | 
_ . 
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could be depended on to become permanent instructors as able and 
useful as he, or one-quarter as much so, I should be reconciled to 
that mischievous and unfair sort of teacher. Too many of them, 
however, are simply supported by the college funds while they study 
for a profession: so that the whole pressure of their circumstances 
impels them to do the least they can for the students. The academi- 
cal teaching should be done by professors only, if it is to be honestly 
done as a business, and competently done as a profession. But no 
such objection existed against Tutor Hadley. We students felt an 
odd sort of reverence, tinged with fear, before the thoroughly homely 
face and, halting form of the small, thin man. Young as we were, we 
knew well enough that he was a genuine-scholar. And thfe face was. 
vivid with quiet intelligence; its smile was strikingly frank and 

epleasant; the eyes were clear and piercing ; there was an impréssive 
composure as of a consciously powerful and ready intelligence: and 
none of us who had given the lame tutor a chance for one sharp an- 
swer or comment, enunciated with a quaint, clear deliberation, and 
with a slight peculiarity in articulation, was in a hurry to catch an- 
other. They were never delivered, unless deserved by some folly or 
some fault ; and they took the- public opinion of the division with 

them. The tutors used to call us up at recitation by picking at ran- ° 
dom a number out of a box with as many bits of ‘paper in it as there 

were students. I remember one day stepping up to the desk for 

some purpose, and noting the careful clearness of the figures on Tutor 

Hadley’s bits of paper, and reading the motto which he had put on 

the cover of the fateful little round pasteboard box of numbers: 

Sic volvére Parce. And I remeniber inquiring in my own mind, I 

wonder whether ever so many other tutors have had it on their 

boxes ? 

Mr. Putnam I first met some years later, during the issue of the 
first series of his magazine. I don’t know anybody who ever seemed 
to me more absolutely good than he. In fact, he was too good for 
what is usually considered success as a publisher. This is a half- 
truth, no doubt; but it is not every statement that is even half true. 
A publisher must not print what is of too high literary quality for 
his readers. He must not pay money to an author because he likes 
him, or because the author needs it, or deserves it; nor must he pay 
more than the current market value. Publishing, in short, is not lit- | 
erature, but business ; anda publisher with literary tendencies, above 
all if he has real abilities either as writer or judge, is in great dan- 
ger. Mr. Putnam had both abilities, and he took the consequences. 
A curiqus incident that happened during the issue of the second 
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series of his magazine illustrated more than one trait of his character. 
He had let himself be talked into publishing a certain novel; the 


'. author, who was’no doubt honest enough in his foolishness, having 


vanquished the reluctance and resistance of the veteran, who knew 
all the time he had no ‘business to submit, but who was only too 
kindly in acquiescing in the requests of others. He was too unsus- 
' picious to watch sharply enough, moreover. Mr. Author shrewdly 
managed to trowd the book through the press before the publisher 
knew much about it; and out it came with an extravagant title at 
its head, with two other eyually iil-baptized books promised at its 
tail, by the same author, as close at hand: and as for the story itself 
— well, “The Gun-maker of Moscow ” was a masterpiece to it, and 
“The Bloody Butcher of Bungtown” was its own'brother. I never 
saw a more disgusted man than Mr. Putnam ; and I confess, that, in 
my mild way, I drew his attention to the nature of the occurrence. 
He said as little as possible, though he looked a great deal. He was 
wise afterwards, if he had not been before; and certainly he did 
what I never knew to be done by any other publisher to repair the 
error. He could not suppress the book, for it was not his own: but 
not only did he refrain from pushing it as a publisher pushes the 
book he believes in; but he went to work and ‘procured a just (that 
is an unfavorable) review to be written of his own publication, and 
printed it in his own-magazine. The second and third of the series 
were never issued : possibly they are yet in the non-written pre-ex- 
istence of the author’s great mind; and almost certainly the author 
knows he is a fine writer and a frightfully abused man. I must add 
a note as to Mr. Putnam’s two ventures in the periodical line. Many 
persons suppose that the first series of his magazine was not success- 
ful financially. It was, however; for he has himself told me more 
than once .how even the very first number more than paid for itself, 
and how it continued to prosper. When he parted with it, moreover, 
it was to such persons, and for so much money, as to prove that it 
was a valuable property ; and, if it was soon suspended in the hands 
of its new owners, this was in consequence of misfortunes and errors 
which altogether changed and destroyed the features and relations it 
possessed when he sold it. His second series was never “ viable,” as 
the doctors say, for several reasons.. When the first series began in 
1853, there was no “ Atlantic” nor “ Galaxy,” nor any such thing.in 
the literary heavens above, or in the earth beneath. ‘“ Harper’s Mag- 
azine” it did not compete with; and “* The Knickerbocker” had long 
been little but a repository for secreting printed matter. ‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” was accordingly a pioneer as new, as seasonable, as free of 
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rivalry, as judiciously adapted to its day and generation, as was ‘‘ The 
_ Edinburgh Review ” at its first appearance, fifty-one years before. It 
became instantly the organ of all the best and moét brilliant Amer- 
' jean magazinists of the day, and formed a real era in American liter- 
ary history. But when the second series appeared, fifteen years later, 
the magazine-world had changed as utterly as Europe after the war 
of 1792-1815. Mr. Putnam himself was fifteen years older; though 
his soul was not a day older. Half a dozen smartly-conducted maga- 
zines, modelled on his own, were ploughing in every direction the field 
he had cleared, — ** The Atlantic ” foremost, having ‘established a per- 
fectly honorable and therefore perfectly hopeless pre-emption upon a 
number of the best and most brilliant writers, not merely of “ Put- 
nam’s Monthly,’’*but of American literature. Moreover, the Rebel- 
lion had intervened ; the financial aspects of all kinds of business, 
and of literary enterprises perhaps as much as any other, were en- 
tirely changed; the cost of every thing had doubled, at least ; and, 
instead of the easy credits for paper and printiny of 1853, a pretty 
strict cash system had come into vogue. This would not have been 
of much importance by itself; but, together with the other mat- 
ters in question, it became a pretty serious last straw. Instead 
of an enterprise that was of itself lucrative from the start, here was 
an enterprise requiring the constant sinking of considerable sums for 
a considerable time. Any one familiar with such undertakings would 
agree with me that it was simply a question of time and money. 
But Mr. Putnam’s other business did not allow him to devote enough 
of either to the magazine; and he very wisely gave it up. I never 
heard Mr. Putnam say an unkind or harsh word: I do not believe he 
could do it if he tried. The utmost he was capable of was to sug- 
gest by way of inquiry, with a smile, with hesitations, and a visible 
reluctance to differ, whether so-and-so might have been substituted 
with: advantage for this or that. He was a gentleman of the most 
delicate honor, as pure minded as any child, a cultivated lover and 
student of literature and art, and a sincere and unaffected Christian. 
I have met very few human beings who seemed to me so quietly, 
naturally, easily, and completely good. His great powers of acquir- 
ing and retaining masses and details of knowledge of all kinds, his 
ability to endure long labdrs, his business abilities, remarkable as 
they were, are merits of a secondary rank. If I believed death to 
be much of a circumstance, I should be sorry that Mr. Putnam is 
dead. ; 

« Mr. Greeley never had any occasion to show me any agreeable parts 
of his character: he was not much of an angel to under-strappers in 
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my time, however delightful he may have been to his equals. Re- 

quiescat ! 

' Fanny Fern, when I first. met her.and her hoshend, lived in Brook- 
lyn. Whether in joy or sorrow, she was always thoroughly brave, 
—a large and vigorous soul, to which a certain breezy, happy vitality 
was natural, which very seldom failed her. One quality she had, 
very liable to be misunderstood, — an ability to see equally the serious 

‘and comical sides of things. But the quick, frank laughter with 

. which she told or heard a funny story made her more responsive, and 

not less so, in sympathy or help for those that needed it. She wasa 

steady friend, and not at all implacable, though a hearty enemy, and 

a cheerful and cheering acquaintance. 

Col. Henry C. Deming of Hartford I can remember longer than 
either of the preceding. He was a man of large and impressive per- 
sonality, florid and abundant eloquence, genial friendliness, consid- 
erable scholarly and literary attainments, and much general ability. 
' My feeling about Col. Deming was always a regret that he should 
care so little for becoming eminent, since it was so obvious that the 
ambition only was wanting. But, after all, L-hesitate to decide that 
the was mistaken. Competition is usually a condition of success; but 
I doubt whether the sort of competitions that must be risked in most 
lines of life do not constitute a pretty heavy internal revenue-charge 
paid back again. Exertion, perhaps I may be answered, is the thing, 
not necessarily competition. Well, exertion may be directed’ to get- 
ting money, or getting fame or influence or position, perhaps without 
competition even. Exertion may also be directed to the completing 
of faculties or attainments that do not lead to any of those noble 
objects; and what is so directed may, for what I know, be as praise- 
worthy an exertion as any. 

Of Lowell Mason I have only an indistinct remembrance, so that 
I am not entirely sure it was he, —a strongly-built, full-chested man, 
elderly, but full of life, with a large head, a strong face, and plenty 
of iron-gray hair that somehow looked as if it would never come out. 
It was at some gathering, or class of some kind, for teaching music, I 
don’t know where or when; but, if I am right in my remembrance, I 
am glad to retain in mind even this dim portrait of the useful and 
sturdy old Pestalozzian and composer and teacher ; and, if the angels 
don’t sing correctly, he will make them. But, if I am not entirely 
clear about Lowell Mason himself, I am perfectly so about ‘** The Bos- 
ton Academy’s Collection.” That is the only really satisfactory book, 
of church psalmody, after all. Get away with all your psalteries 
and things, scraped together by any ambitious organist out of other 
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people’s*labor! ‘For my part, I should like to sing through every 
single tune in that old book ; though not, perhaps, to read every part 
of every tune, as [ once did for practice while getting well of a fever. 
I mean Old Hundred and Hamburg and Dundee and Balerma and 
Pleyel’s Hymn, ‘and all those immemorial tunes which Lowell Mason 
collected and edited, if he did not compose them. Ihave forgotten 
names and tunes alike, most of them; but I have not forgotten sing- 
ing them week after week, and year after year, at those rehearsals at 
the old Centre Church. Did they use “ The Boston Academy’s Col-- 
lection” at the North Church, where I used to sing afterwards? I. 
cannot remember: if they did not, the singing was inferior. When 
I find a clean copy of the old music-book, I’ll have it. 
‘The brave old German, Dr. Francis Lieber, I also remember 
well, —a man of middle height or a little less, but built with a tre- 
mendous ox-like strength and breadth of shoulder; a man before 
whom any person of sense, meeting him in the wrath of battle, unless 
it was an absolute duty to remain, would depart. His manner was 
“weighty, so to speak, and as of one accustomed to be listened to: 
very properly so; and ‘it well became him. But he was ready and 
glad to listen and consider when anybody talked good sense. Thé 
vivacity and universal interest in things of the veteran encyclopedist 
lasted him through: it was not a year before his death that I met him 
in the librarian’s room of the New-York Mercantile Library. He was 
talking’ with the energetic then chief librarian, Mr. Palmer, about 
something, and halted, asI came in, for some name. ‘ Who was it?” 
said he, — “some surgeon or other, that published some travels about 
twenty-five years ago.”’ — “I guess,” I replied at once, “ that it was 
W.S. W. Ruschenberger.”’ —“ Yes, yes, that’s it!” said the old man, 
“thank you ;” and completed his remark. He was not at all sur- 
prised, so far as I could see, that I had the namerready ; but I was. 
It was not from any knowledge of mine, at all: it was the merest 
coincidence. I had been spending several sufficiently dirty days’ 
works in cataloguing about a cord of old books, whose principal 
value in themselves was that they each counted:one. In a great 
library like that, however, such books are always desirable, — any 
books are, though not, necessarily, in asmall one. Well, among these, 
were, as it happened, several books by this Dr. Ruschenberger, a naval 
surgeon, — some travels, and several school-books on natural history ; 
and it simply struck me that his date coincided with the context of 
Dr. Lieber’s remarks. From the subject then in hand, I remember that 
the doctor passed to others very distant ; and he told us, among other 
things, about:the encampment of the Bashkirs and other remote Tartar 
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troops of the Russian army in Berlin, on thelr march westwatd, when 
the whole of Europe was rising against the first Napoleon; the wild 
and uncouth visages,the savage manners, of these ferocious troopers, 
bivouacking about the streets and in the public squares. It was before 
Waterloo, —a long time, it seemed to me, to remember so perfectly. 
Dr. Lieber talked facts, reasonings, and philosophy’: he-was not much 
for jokes. I was once in the office of “* The Independent,” when Dr. L. 
came in for some consultation with another Dr. L., also a noble and 
wise old man — Dr. Joshua Leavitt it was, to be plain. And, to some 
’ observation of Dr. Lieber, I intervened, and answered with some un- 
lucky verbal quiddity or other, in a reprehensibly frivolous manner. 
Dr. Leavitt laughed ; but Dr. Lieber was quite disgusted, and replied 
with a kind of dissatisfied sniff, “‘ Pshaw! that’s a mere fagon de 
parler, — mere fagon de parler!” and went off. And at ‘this Dr. 
Leavitt laughed again. 

A very different kind of being from any of those was one other, — 
he was not an acquaintance: “I only saw him once (vidi tantum); and 
that is enough, for he was not a good person to deal with, — that is 
the great Jim Fisk, that ignis fatuus, or natural sulphuretted hydro- 
gen of the nastier low ground of American business. Him I saw pass . 
by me “in awful state,” like Abijah White in MacFingal, bestriding 
his black war-horse, at the head of the Ninth New-York Regiment, — 
ninth parts of men they must have been to choose such a colonel as that! 
He was fat; it was hot; his feathers and things seemed to’ oppress 
him, as if they were stuck on, and felt sticky yet: and he rode as 
gracefully as a bag of meal. I thought he looked foolish enough. 

The statistical people say that some one dies every second: isn’t 
that it? Divide the number of seconds in thirty years by any number 
between a billion and thirteen hundred million,— being your choice of 
three hundred million and one divisors, — and the quotient, whatever 
it is, is the number of persons that die in a second. But at any rate, 
Isee, on looking over these paragraphs, that it has not required many 
deaths to make me feel middle-aged, after all. I think I must have 
had but few acquaintances, if the loss of that small number struck 

‘me so; or else the knowledge of my state had pretty nearly come 
of itself. 
_ “Thank you very much,” said Ingham, when he had examined 
‘these notes. ‘ You shall be necrolog.” 
“Very well,” said his friend: * to keep the oe of the defunct, isn’t 
it? Then we must appoint an interesting series of persons to die for 
the purpose this year also.” 
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* ACKERMANN.1 


_ Herr AckerMann’s volume is a 
strange medley of science and fantasy. 
With the results of the most recent 
researches in geology, history, and 
philology, as his starting-point, he 
endeavors to explain the genesis of 
the race, and to trace the origin ‘and 
progress of what he calls “the white 
man’s conflict with the world-frost ; ” 
by which is meant the struggle of the 
spirit of freedom against all forms of 
tyranny. That the final issue of this 
warfare will be favorable to the cause 
of liberty. and humanity, the author 
believes that he can predict and dem- 
onstrate with as perfect accuracy 
(to use his own comparison)as Lever- 
rier foretold the existence and place 
of a hitherto unknown planet. His 
book is divided into five sections, of 
which the first goes back into prehis- 
torical periods, and treats of primi- 
tive man (urmenschen), and describes 
the Asiatic home of the as yet undi- 
vided Indogermanic family, twenty 
thousand’ years ago, when the basin 
of the Mediterranean Sea was a hab- 
itable plain, the British Isles still 
formed a part of the continent, the 
reindeer pastured by the banks of 
the Rhone, and the waters of the gulf- 
stream had not yet melted the gla- 
ciers of the Jura, and driven the polar 
winter of Europe northward to Lap- 
land., The story of the migrations 
of the various members of this family, 
— Kelts, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Slavonians, Fins, &c., is pleasantly 
told in the. form of a legend, and 
is based upon the facts and in- 
ferences that have been drawn from 
a comparative study of the languages 


1 Die Indogermanen oder des weissen Menschen- 
kampf gegen den Weltenfrost. Nach universel- 
len, geologischen, moralischen und _ historischen 
Entwickelungsgesetzen dargestellt von G. Fr. 
Ackermann. Thurn bei Zwickau, Selbstverlag 
1870, pp. vil. 326. 


and mythologies of these nations. 
* Hebrew, Egyptian, Indian, aid other 


ancient accounts of the creation of 
the world and ‘of man, are discarded 
by Herr Ackermann, as full of contra- 
dictions and absurdities, and utterly 
worthless as historical . documents, 
since they are mere pictures of ‘the 
fancy, with .no basis of scientific re- 
search and observation to rest upon. 
Only by studying the processes and 
development of creation in nebular 
phenomena, “ the rings of Saturn and 
Neptune,” the strata of the earth, the 
primeval remains of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and human life, ethnology, crani- 
ology, and philology, does he hope to 
obtain any trustworthy knowledge of 
the oyigin of things. As the final 
result of these investigations, he as- 
symes that the creative power of the 
earth, which, owing to a gradual 
iminution of temperature, is now 
capable of generating only infusoria, 
produced in former periods, under fa- 
vorable conditions, also a more highly- 
developed order of creatures, warm- 
blooded animals, mammalia, and even 
men. The black race came into be- 
ing at an earlier epoch than tlie white 
race, and immediately after the up- 
heaval of. central Africa, southern 
Asia, Australia, and other torrid re- 
gions. These new continents, as they 
emerged from the sea, were covered 
with vast quantities of fish, crustacea, 
and other marine animals and plants. 
These remains of organic life were 
not only preserved from corruption by 
volcanic exhalations from the earth, 
but were also converted into a gelati- 
nous mass of organism-pulp (Organis- 
menbrei) and impregnated with salt, 
chlorine, sulphur, carbon, iron, and 
other minerals. Our author then de- 
scribes the action of the sun on this 
pulp, in stimulating the vital forces, 
and causing them to struggle upwards, 





in the form of gases, through this sub- 
stance. The calcareous covering of 
these gaseous bubbles hardened as 
they rose to the surface, and thus 
formed crania; the tubular passages, 
through which the vital gases main- 
tained’ a” constant communication 
between the all-nourishing mother- 
earth and these crania, became verte- 
bre; gradually a phosphorescent 
mass filled the cells of the brain and 
the spinal column, and thus“ the young 
being was shaped, according to, the 
laws of animal development, as the 
child grows and shapes itself in the 
body of the mother.” This detailed 
description of the processes by which 


' "our globe and all its inhabitants 


were brought into existence, has no 
parallel in any book of science or of 
poetry that we have ever read, unless 
it be in the boiling and bubbling of 
“the charmed pot,” around which the 
witches of Macbeth mutter their in- 
cantations. Yet we are assured that 
“careful and untiring experiments, 
made by conducting volcanic currents 
of gas through such organism-pulp, 
will place the correctness of the above 
theory of creation beyond all doubt.” 
Thousand of years elapsed, after the 
black man had been evolved from: his 
original clay, before the white man 
eame into being. The latter event 
occurred simultaneously with the up- 
heaval of the range of the Himalayas ; 
or, as Herr Ackermann calls-it, with 
the strong tendency to personification 
which pervades his whole book, and 
evinces an extremely lively imagina- 
tion, die Gebtirmiutter des Himalaia. 
The physical and mental superiority 
of the white man is attributed to the 
fact that in the mean time the atmos- 
phere had grown purer; and especially 
to the circumstance that his place of 
origin was in a temperate zone. His 
’ development was therefore more slow, 
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and consequently more complete and 
vigorous, and attended with a “ greater 
absorption of stuff for brain and 
nerves, and of terrestrial and solar 
life-fire;”- hence the white skin, 
“the golden-gleaming hair, and the 
venerable beard.” The beardless- 
ness of negroes and women is due to 
the deficiency of solar radiation (Son- 
nenstrahlung) at the period of their 
creation. “Even the hatred with 
which Jesuits, priests, and other repre- 
sentatives of the world-frost ( Welten- 
frost)persecute the beard, proves that 
they discern in it the symbol of exu- 
berant intellectual vigor.” The white 
race spread at first towards the south, 
west, and east, and thus mingled 
with the blacks, at a time when both 
races were still in the stage of mere 
animalism, without language or reli- 
gion. From this mixture came races of 
various shades of color. Yet the nak- 
ed man, destitute of tools or weap- 
ons, must exercise his inventive fac- 
ulties, and lift himself out of the 
sphere of animalism, or perish; he 
must arm himself against beasts of 
prey, and protect himself against 
cold and hunger. Thus mother earth, 
with beneficent severity, forced her 
children to begin a career of progress, 
and to struggle up through all grades 
of barbarism and civilization, to the 
highest culture. But this progress 
was only partial. The black man, in 
the warm and fruitful tropics, felt no 
stress of frost or famine; his bread 
grew on the trees, and perpetual 
warmth rendered clothing and shel- 
ter superfluous. All that he needed 
to make life secure was a club, a 
spear, a sling, or a bow and: arrow, 
with which to ward off the attacks of 
beasts of prey. On the other hand, 
the white man, living under less ge- 
nial skies, was obliged to defend him- 
self not only against wild animals, 





but also against the still more aggres- 
sive forces of an inhospitable climate ; 
to provide for himself shelter, cloth- 
ing, food, and fire; the pangs of hun- 
ger compelled him to eat the flesh of 
animals, which imparted additional 
strength to his body and mind; and 
thus’ he became as superior to the 
vegetarian’ black man, as the noble 
beast of prey is to the harmless and 
timid graminivorous animal. * In this 
subordination of blacks and mongrels 
to the whites, originated tyranny and 
caste, mastership and slavery; which 
finally became fixed institutions, and 
were confirmed by custom and regu- 
lated by law, at least B.C. 4900, as 
is evident from the enactments of the 
Vedas. In the second section of his 
book, the author yes a historical 
survey of the progress of the conflict 
between these opposing principles 
among the chief nations of the civ- 
ilized world, from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, down through all forms and 
phases of socage and servitude, to 
the “ Anglo-Americans,” and the re- 
cent warof the Rebellion. This sec- 
tion is by far the most valuable por- 
tion of the volume; and gives a con- 
densed but interesting summary of 
the events of modern European his- 
tory, from the writer’s stand-point, 
and with the design of illustrating 
the gradual triumph of freedom and 
fraternity over Herrenthum and 
Pfaffenthum, and every form of abso- 
lutism and caste. The third section 
is entitled.“ Die starren Stimme,” or 
the torpid races; i.e., the races that 
have “succumbed to the world-frost,” 
and been smitten with immobility. 
These are divided into five groups, 
namely, the East-Asiatic nations, the 
Indian nations, the Mohammedan 
nations, the Negro tribes, and the 
American aborigines. The peoples 
belonging to these five classes are 


characterized’ as incapable of self- 
emancipation and self-improvement. 
The most hopeless -of these classes 
are the various tribes of American 
and Australian aborigines; because, 


‘instead of being awakened and elevat- 


ed by contact with the white race, 
they are killed by it. The negroes, 
on the contrary, are the most hopeful ; 
because the influence of the white 
race stimulates and impels them in 
the path of progress. And although 
their course of instruction has been 
under severe scourgings and cruel 
taskmasters, yet the discipline has 
borne its fruits in a degree of civilization 
which they would never have attained 
in their native wilds of Africa, and ~ 
which has made them capable of self- 
emancipation and self-government ; as, 
for example, in Hayti. The late abo- 
lition of slavery in the United States 
will be followed by its abolition in 
other portions of the earth; and the 
consequent complete cessation of the 
slave-trade will force the chiefs of the 
West-African tribes to turn their at- 
tention to agriculture. Thus a new 
era of civilization will dawn on the 
most benighted of the continents. 
The fourth section is entitled, “ Ret- 
rospect; Man in the Universe.” 
It contains little more than a rehears- 
al and amplification of the author’s 
theory of creation. The caption of 
the fifth and final section is “ Trans- 
formations.” It treats of the changes 
which. the religion, schools, legisla- 
tion, language, and military system 
of the Indogermanic family, have un- 
dergone, from the earliest times to 
the present day. In all these meta- 
morphoses are traced the diminution 
of the influence of prerogative and 
privileged classes, and the ever-in- 
creasing power of public opinion and 
the popular will. In characterizing 
the various systems of education pre- 
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vailing in different countries, the 
author speaks of a highly original 
method of instruction, which he avers 
is still practised by Arabian peda- 
gogues; the teacher writes all the 
letters of the alphabet with chalk on 
a large blackboard, which he places 


before the eyes of his class, then erases 


them with a wet clout, wrings out 
the clout, and gives the chalk-water 
to his. pupils to drink, in order 
to impart the desired knowledge by 
literal infusion or infiltration. 

In conclusion, we can say of Herr 
Ackermann’s book, that the intention 
is laudable and the spirit liberal, and 
in the purely historical portions there 
is much that is instructive; but as 
regards the speculative portions, of 
which we have given a slight speci- 
men in the theory of creation, we ima- 
gine those who read the volume will 
rub their astonished eyes, re-peruse the 
said pages, and exclaim, — 

“ Are such things here ? 


Or have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ?” 





MR. CRANCH’S VIRGIL’S NEID.* 


A new translation of the “ Aineid.” 
The bard of Mantua is the most 
translated poet on the classic roll. 
Almost every nation in the civilized 
world has made the acquaintance of 
his heroes and heroines’ in its own 
tongue. The Spaniard may read it 
in Velasco’s pompous and sonorous 
Castilian, “una diccion magestuosa, 
propria y suave,” as his printer in- 
forms us. John Francis Baretto 
issued it in Portuguese in eight-lined 
verses alternately rhyming. A trans- 
lation in French may be found among 
the works of Delille, dedicated to Alex- 
ander the First of Russia. And the 

1 Virgil’s ZEneid. Translated into English 


Blank verse, by C. P. Crarch. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $65. 
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Italians, the poet’s own countrymen 
we may almost say, have without 
stint paid him this tribute of admi- 
ration. Sitillo and Bondi, and not 
least Annibal Caro, undertook and 
accomplished the task in twelve-sylla- 
bled lines of blank-verse. Respect- 
ing this last, Dryden has recorded his 
opinion in two passages which we will 
set before the reader, and leave him to 
form an estimate from them —a task 
which we are unable to perform. 
Writing on this subject, the critic 
says in the preface to his translations 
from Theocritus — 

“ Annihal Caro’s, in the Italian, is 
the nearest to the original, the most 
poetical, and the most sonorous, of all 
translations of the ‘ Aineid ;’ yet, 
though he takes advantage of blank- 
verse and commonly allows two lines 
to one of Virgil, he does not always 
hit the sense.” 

Again, in the preface to his own 
translation he says, — 

“ Annibal Caro is a great name 
among the Italians; yet his transla- 
tion of the ‘neid’ is most scandal- 
ously mean, though he has taken ad- 
vantage of blank-verse and freed 
himself from the shackles of rhyme. 
He is a foot-poet ; he lacqueys by the 
side of Virgil at the best but never 
mounts behind him. Dr. Morelli, 
who is no mean critic in our poetry 
and therefore may be presumed to 
be a better in his own language, has 
confirmed me in this opinion by his 
judgment, and thinks, withal, that 
he has often mistaken his master’s 
sense.” So much for critical opin- 
ions merely, without the facts. 

These are only a few out of the 
many translations which have seen 
the light in other languages than our 
own. We believe the first introduc- 
tion of the great Latin epic to Eng- 
lish readers was made by Gawin 
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Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, and 


published in London in 1553. It- 


was in Scottish verse, but we have 
never seen it. After this followed a 
crowd of others, including Joseph 
Trapp’s, in blank-verse, OgilBy’s, C. 
Pitt’s, and John Dryden’s, since which 
there has been an ebb, and we are 
not aware that any more have ap- 
peared until lately. Now, however, 
the tide has turned, and within a 
short time we have had Prof. Coning- 
ton’s rhymed translation in a metre 
borrowed from Scott, and closely re- 
sembling that of “ Marmion,” and now 
we have another in English heroic 
blank-verse by Mr. Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. 

In noticing a translation of the 
“ ZEneid ” the first thing to be exam- 
ined is the metre in which it is written. 
In reproducing Latin thoughts in an 
English dress, is it, or is it not, essen- 
tial that the dress should be of the 
same cut and fashion as that which 
they wore in their pre-existent state ? 
Is measure, as well as meaning, to be 
preserved? Many, and some of these 
among the best of classical scholars, 
maintain that it must. To listen to 
ancient song in what they disrespect- 
fully term modern jingle offends them 
as much as it would to see Cicero 
haranguing the senate in a swallow- 
tail of the latest fashion. The poetry 
of Greece and Rome, say they, must not 
be dissevered from the grand old hex- 
ameters with which it was in the be- 
ginning associated; and they have 
made attempig to translate Homer and 
Virgil in this manner for English 
readers. But their fragments have 
not usually been appreciated as the 
authors desired. The public persists 
in regarding them rather as amuse- 
ments for the learned than entertain- 
ment for the million, and prefers the 
rhyming “ Iliad” of Pope to the finest 
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hexameter verse. This may, be evi- 
dence of very bad taste on the ‘part 
of the public; but the fact remains, 
and when the opinion of a community 
not entirely ignorant is strong in any 
one direction there is apt to be some 
plausible, if not real ground for that 
opinion. 

Another school of poets, of whom 
Longfellow has been most successful, 
have made an attempt at marrying 
modern thought and style to ancient 
verse. In “Evangeline” we have a 
story of Acadian life told in Eng- 
lish hexameters. But. it is doubtful 
if the experiment would succeed in 
other hands. Beautiful as this poem 
undoubtedly is, we think most readers 
are conscious that the strangeness of 
the metre is no small part of its 
charm, and that its frequent repeti- 
tion would soon tire the ear. The 
English tongue lends itself to this’ 
kind of verse less readily than the 
Latin, and, even in the best specimens 
that have been published, it is impos- 
sible to avoid seeing an art in the 
composition which “it is the climax: 
of art to conceal.” 

_ Our author belongs to neither of 
these parties. What his opinions on 
this subject are he shall tell for him- 
self. “The modern hexameter metre 


‘may be used with success, I think, in 


a brief eclogue, hardly in a lengthy 
epic. The impression conveyed by 
the movement of the verse in English 
must differ materially from that which 
the original metre conveyed to. the 
ancients, else it is difficult to imagine 
how it could ever have become with 
them the established form for. the 
epic. To our ears, twelve long books 
of modern: hexameters could hardly 
fail te be a portentous affair. For 
myself, I can seldom read more than 
a few pages even of the best English 
specimens. of this rhythm without a 
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lurking sense of something like verbal 
' posing and posturing going on, which, 
even when graceful, has a perpetual 
tendency to the constrained and arti- 
ficial. I am quite aware of the fas- 
cination there is in these trailing six- 
footers. But in spite of the Germans, 
and the theories and experiments of 
a -few poet-scholars, I cannot but 
think that the hexameter belongs ex- 
clusively to the costume of the an- 
tique ages, and that, the less the 
(modern) epic muse has to do with it, 
the better. Metres, like spoken lan- 
guages, become obsolete and dead. 
They may or may not be revived. 
But, at any rate, popular and accepted 
metres are growths, and not trans- 
plantations, from a remote past.” 

“Verbal posing and posturing,” 
“trailing six-footers,” — we have never 
heard or read more apt descriptions of 
the hexameter in English verse; that 


is, to our own mind, and we think, also, 
to the minds of most ordinary readers. 
But this is not a mere matter of opin- 


ion. There are solid, substantial rea- 
sons for it. . ‘To set some of these forth 
plainly, we must, for the sake of un- 
classical readers, give a few lines of 
explanation. 

In the first place, the principal ele- 
ment in the composition of Latin 
verse is the quantity of the syllables, 
as itis termed. This was either long 
or short, and was determined by the 
length of time occupied in their ut- 
terance. For instance, the word 
arma contains two syllables, divid- 
ed thus, arm-a ; the former of which 
is long, and the latter short. The 
principles on which the distinction is 
made are the basis of the rules of 
prosody, and cannot be introduced 
here. 

In the second place, a word or com- 
_ bination containing two syllables only, 
both long, is called a spondee; while 
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one composed of three syllables, the 
first of which is long and the others 
short, is called a dactyl. Thus Traje 
is a spondee, and primiis db a dactyl. 

In the third place an hexameter 
verse-consists of six of these “ feet,” as 
they are termed, the’ last of which is 
a spondee, and the last but one a dac- 
tyl. The other four are variable at 
the choice of the writer. 

It will thus be seen that the quan- 
tity, that is, the length or shortness 
of the syllables determined their ar- 
rangement in the line, and that the 
accent played only a secondary part, 
though we cannot suppose it was im- 
material. In modern poetry, on the. 
other hand, accent is the ruling prin- 
ciple of all our metres, which are 
nothing else but accented and unac- 
cented syllables in various numbers .« 
and orders. The difference betweeh 
the ancient and modern tongues, on 
this point, may be well shown by the. 
Greek word é&Oommo;, where the ac- 
cented first syllable followed by a 
long vowel makes a difficulty in rea- 
dily pronouncing it without practice. 
It would be difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to find in our own language any 
instance of a long vowel following the 
accented syllable of a word, nor does 
if often precede it. As a rule, the 
long vowel, if there is one, bears the 
accent, and quantity .is secondary. 
How much more easy it is to alter 
the latter than: the former, any one 
cari discover by a few trials; and 
how easily the long vowel degeneratés 
into a short one, when deprived of its 


‘accent, is seen in such words as “ com- 


pete” and “competence.” But in 
Greek the removal of the accent from 
the second syllable of dvOgeinp to 
the first in avOgmm0v made no differ- 
ence in the length of the vowel over 


which it previously stood. ‘ 


With this fundamental difference 
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between the rhythmical principles of 
the classic and the modern languages 
(for the above remarks apply not to 
’ English alone), the question may 
fairly be asked, “Is it just to give the 
classic names to English feet?” Take, 
for comparison, Coleridge’s well-known 
line, — 
“In the hex|démeter | rises the | forintain’s | 
silvery | cdlumn. | ” 
Is it right to call the last foot in this 
line a spondee simply because it con- 
tains two syllables, the first of which 
bears an accent; or to make “rises 
the” a dactyl simply because the first 
syllable carries an accent, and the 
other two do not? Especially may 
the latter question be asked when the 
second syllable of this very combina- 
tion would, by its position in the line, 
. be long if it occurred in Latin. Of 
course it may be replied that poets 
and scholars have agreed to consider 


these arrangements as equivalents of 


the classic feet. But that does not 
make them such. It seems more con- 
sistent and reasonable to regard them 
as two things distinct in kind —anal- 
ogous, but not homologous — and to 
admit with our author that the origi- 
‘nal metre died with the languages that 
used it. 

This objection will appear all the 
stronger when we consider that the 
best.scholars gre at a loss to know 
how the Greeks and Romans were able 
to combine with musical effect the ac- 
cents of the separate words and the 
metrical accent of the line, with the 
natural’ quantities of the syllables, 
and those accidental ones arising from 
their positions in the verse. That 
they did so is evident from the popu- 
larity which this hexameter or ballad- 
metre gained in-Greece, and not less 
so from the fact that the Romans 
adopted and practised it to the total 
exclusion and destruction of their 
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own earlier ancestral Saturnian mea- 
sure which was governed, like ourown, 
by accent, with little or no regard to 
quantity. 

If we adopt this principle there 
will be an end of the great hexameter 
question in its old- form, and it will 
be reduced to another. Is it possible 
or practicable to revive the ancient me- 
tres and adapt them to English with 
the understanding that an accented 
syllable shall stand for the first of 
every foot?! 

No categorical answer can be given 
to this question. Tastes vary. Pos- 
sibly, as our author suggests, it may 
be done in short poems, but we think 
most people would be as likely to read 
an “ Aineid” thus translated into Eng- 
lish as to wade through Martin Tup- 
per’s “ Proverbial Philosophy.” Even 
these modified hexameters do not suit 
the genius of our language. Its con- 
sonantal richness, —some might pre- 
fer to say its poverty in vowels, — 
and especially our strong tendency to 
throw the accent back towards the 
beginning of the word, unfits it for 
affording sufficient variety, and the 
result is, that our hexameters become 
first tame, then monotonous, and last- 
ly unendurable. 

Perhaps, also, another reason may 
be found in the absence of inflection 
from the tongues of Western Europe. 
This debars a poet from exercising as 
much freedom in the arrangement of 
his words in these languages as a 
Roman or a Greek could employ with- 
out confusion. In English, also, a 
writer would not be allowed the same 
license in eliding a final vowel be-- 
fore another at the beginning of the 
subsequent word, as was constantly 
assumed by the classic poets. These 

1 In addition to the above remarks it must be 
borne in mind, that, in Latin, the accent did not 


necessarily fall upon the initial syllable of the 
feet. 
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and other reasons which might easily 
be collected throw many and great, 
- we believe insuperable difficulties in 
the way of reviving the antique heroic 
verse, and will drive, as they have 
driven, those who wish to present the 
ancient epics to a modern reader to 
adopt some other metre as the basis 
of their translations. 

This remark is not here applied to“ 
any other than the heroic hexameter 
metre. We believe, however, that the 
same difficulties, in greater or less 
degree, beset the attempt to revive 
shorter and lighter Latin verse. With 
the same substitution of accent for 
quantity, as was pointed out above, not 
a few translations have-been made of 
great merit, recalling, to some degree, 
what we may suppose to have been the 
movement of the original. The mere 


English reader, for instance, can 
hardly fail to appreciate the following 


from Horace, the Latin of which the 
classical scholar will’at once recollect, 
though the lines are not of exactly 
the same length : — 


‘* What earlier than the great First Parent 
Set praise demands?— who gods and mor- 
tals, 
Who Sea, Earth, World, supremely orders 
In changing seasons ; 


From whom springs naught to him superior ; 
To whom no like or second liveth ; 
Yet after him bold, battling Pallas 

May challenge homage. 


Nor may I thee not name, O Liber ! 

And, maid to savage beasts unfriendly ; 

And, dreadful with the unerring arrow, 
Thee, bright Apollo ; 


Alcides next, and Leda’s children, 

T'll sing ; one famed for steeds, the other 

For victor fists. When o’er the sailors 
Their pure star flashes, 


Adown the cliffs the tossed flood trickles, 

The winds abate, the storm-clouds vanish, 

The threatening surge, high wills obeying, 
Sinks back to ocean,” 


Yet even this is not free from stiff- 
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ness, giving an impression that the 
metre was the bed of Procrustes, on 
which the sentences were measured. 
We feel no doubt that the reading 
public will approve the judgment of 
Mr. Cranch in not adopting the hex- 
ameter verse in his translation; and, 
for our own part, we fully approve of 
his choice of the unrhymed, English 
heroic metre. Milton’s example, and 
still more his success, are sufficient to 
justify any one in choosing it, what- 
ever the result, as a fitting costume 
for the English epic muse. But on 
this point opinions will no doubt dif- 
fer. Readers who have grown accus- 
tomed to the rhymed translations of 
Pitt, of Dryden, and of Pope’s “ Ho- 
mer,” may miss this accompaniment 
and prefer the more ornate, if less 
Virgilian version. But others, who 
wish accuracy rather than ornament, 
and who would rather read a classic 
author as he is, than as some modern 


-has disguised him, and especially ° 


those familiar with the original, will 
no doubt choose a translation which 
places the author before them with as 
little as possible of external and ad- 


‘ventitious aid. For our own part, we 


read Mr. Cranch’s Virgil with greater 
pleasure than any other. Yet we 
cannot avoid feeling that not a few 
will choose, in preference, Prof. Co- | 
nington’s rhymed version, in Scott’s 
“Marmion” metre, as more lively 
and more novel. This is only what 
might be expected. An American or 
English reader who knows nothing 
of the Latin story or of the verse in 
which it is told, will not miss the 
latter, and will therefore feel no bias 
toward the slower English measure ; 
but another, to whom Virgil is an 
old acquaintance, will, perhaps from 
prejudice, perhaps from taste, in- 
cline toward that which most recalls 
to his mind the tones and accent so 
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familiar to his ear. No measure in 
use among us is so capable of accom- 
plishing this as the English heroic 
verse, especiaHy with the advantage 
of being freed from “the shackles of 
rhyme.” The degree of success must, 
of course, depend upon the taste and 
skill of the translator. 

A word or two, in passing, upon the 
mctre itself. The English heroic 
verse, whether rhymed or unrhymed, 
consists of five feet, each containing 
two syllables, the latter of which 
bears an accent, and the former does 
not. As a type we may give the 
first line of the second book from 
Mr. Cranch’s translation : — 

“All silent sét | with lodks | intént ; | when 
thiis | ” 

But a long series of such limes 
would be as monotonous in our lan- 
guage as a similar series of typical 
hexameters, with five dactylic feet, 
would be in Latin or Greek. The 
variety gained in the ancient tongues 
(setting aside other considerations) 
by the judicious intermingling of 
spondees is obtained jn English by 
changing the place of the accented 
syllables. Very seldom, in good poe- 
try, do we meet with a long succes- 
sion of uniformly constructed lines. 
The very next to that quoted above is 
an example : — 


“ ZEné | as from | his ldfty covich | begén | ” 


_ Here a pleasing variety is produced 
by placing an unaccented syllable in 


the fourth place. Greater rapidity 
of movement is given to the line, 
and greater pleasure to the ears of 
reader and listener. This is the sim- 
plest of the many variations that 
may be introduced, and, by repeat- 
ing or employing it in different 
parts of the verse its range of use- 
‘fulness is much increased, as in the 
line, — 


Virgil’s Zneid. 
“ Géve from | afar | a sig|nal by | ashdut.” 
But beyond this limit the device 
ean hardly be carried; nor, to make - 
‘use’ of it, may the accent in a word 
of more than one syllable be sup- 
pressed or removed. The effect is 
unpleasant. Its employment should 
be limited to monosyllabic words of 
secondary importance, such as the 
“various particles. Hence the follow- 
ing lines are faulty, — 
“ They make conjecture between hope and fear.” 
“© thou! who alone hast pitied our woes.” 
The opposite license, however, — 
that of inserting an accented syllable 
where the type-metre requires an un- 
accented one, is not so available. 
The reader halts on the following, — 


“‘ My divine mother showing me the way.” 
I. 497, &c., trans. 


Perhaps the writer might excuse it 
by quoting Milton’s line in “Co- 
mus,” probably one of his many 
imitations of the Latin: — 

“The divine property of her first being.” 

But no authorities will ever make 
it acceptable to most readers. In 


. the following line the same fault oc- 


curs :— 


“From the high heaven to hasten our flight,” 
IV. 759, trans. 

By the misplaced accents here, the 
writer has fallen into a completely 
different metre, having three so-called 
dactyls in succession. Even if the 
comma, which seems quite needless, 
stood in the middle of the line, in- 
stead of being placed at the end, the 
fault would not be perceptibly less- 
ened. It would displease the ear, 
and annoy the reader. . 

And this leads us to remark that 
the principle lying at the basis of 
al such rules, is, that the writer 
should never, by the arrangement of 
words and accents, mislead his reader 
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so that he shall find himself stopped 
in the middle of a line through hav- 
ing mistaken its rhythm or misunder- 
stood its meaning. 

The above remarks on ‘gecent in 
herdic verse are only applicable where 
no pause occurs in the line. When 
a stop of any kind intervenes, a much 
greater licence may be taken without 
injury, and even with advantage. 
Nor does this contradict the principle 
above stated. The reader, during the 
pause, has time to find out the mean- 
ing of the words next ensuing; and 
his memory is relieved of those already 
uttered. Hence the pause is the 
most fertile source of variety in blank- 
verse, and with its aid it would be 
difficult to say what license the art of 
a poet may not take in this flexible 
metre. 

Nor do his resources quite end 
here. “The sound should seem an 
echo to the sénse;” and, following 
out Pope’s injunctions he will try to 
arrange his accents, pauses, conso- 
’ nants, and vowels, so as to produce 
upon the ear an impression akin to 
that which his words are meant to 
awaken in the mind. 

“When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to throw 

The line, too, labors, and the words move 
slow : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 


Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims 
along the main.” 


How has our author acquitted him- 
self in this direction? His language 
and*his metre are probably superior 
to Virgil’s for this purpose, yet in 
some cases, after making all due al- 
lowance for the difficulty of express- 
ing the thoughts of another writer, 
we think that he has hardly done 
himself or his instrument full justice. 
A few examples will best show how 
far he has been successful in repro- 
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ducing the movement and “echo” of 
the Latin poet’s lines. We choose a 
few well-marked and well-known ones, 
because it is natural to expect that 
more care would be bestowed on 
them for that very reason. The pas- 
sage in the first book — 

“ Ast illam ter fluctus ibidem 
Torquet agens circum, et rapidus vorat squore 

« vortex. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
Arma viriimn tabulaeque et Troia gaza per 
undas ” — 
is Englished thus, and not unwor- 
thily — 
“Three times the surges whirl the ship 
around, 

In the swift vortex of the sea ingulfed ; 
Then scattered swimmers in the vast abyss 
Are seen, and arms and planks and Trojan 


spoils.” 
But the description of Polyphe- 
mus — 
“Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademtum ” — 
is rendered thus — 


“An awful monster, huge, misshaped, and 
blind ” 

with little attempt, it would seem 

to reproduce the weight of conso- 

nants with which Virgil has loaded 

the line. On the other hand, again, 

the verses in the sixth book, descrip- 


tive of Salmoneus — 


“‘ Demens! qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
Ere et cornipedum pulsu simularat equo- 
rum ” ae 
fully retain, in English, the sonorous- 
ness of the original. They run 
thus : — 
“Madman! to dream 
That din of brass and trampling hoofs of 
steeds 


Could counterfeit the inimitable crash 
Of storms and thunder.” 


Some may deem these unimportant 


details. Not so. “They are secondary 
only to the great fundamental quality 
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of accuracy, without which no transla- 
tion has any value at all, and he who 
undertakes to translate must be pre- 
pared.to meet the demand for them. 
To express the meaning of a foreign 
author is his first great duty; to ex- 
press it gracefully is the second; to 
imitate the peculiar beauties of his 
original, and, in so doing, to keep close 
to its style, manner, and construction, 
is the third, and generally the most 
difficult. This involves a thorough 
knowledge of his own language, with 
the power of summoring, weighing, 
. and choosing or rejecting, one after 
another nearly synonymous term. 
Dryden tells us, “ Virgil called upon 


me in every line for some new word, ° 


and I paid so long that I was almost 
bankrupt ; consequently the twelfth 
‘ Eneid’ cost me double the time of 
the first and second. What had become 
of me if Virgil had taxed me with 
another book? I had certainly been 
reduced to pay the public in ham- 
mered money for want of milled, 
that is, in the same old words which 
I had used before.”’! 

One word regarding classical prop- 
er names. Mr. Cranch has been 
very successful in working these 
strangers into his lines without leav- 
ing the English reader in doubt con- 
cerning their pronunciation. Ina few 
cases, however, an alteration in this 
respect would be advantageous. For 
instance,most who are not familiar with 
the original, would mispronounce the 
third word in the following line : — 
“Dripping with Lethean dew and drowsy 

spells. V. 1018 trans.2 


1 Cowper, in his translation of the Iliad, 
has acknowledged this duty resting on a trans- 
lator. Ina note he tells us that in rendering a 
line well known to the classical reader and occur- 
ring rear the beginning of the first book he has 
tried to reproduce in an imperfect manner, but to 
the best of his ability, the sound of the original 
Greek describing the arrow of Apollo which flew 
“ Loud clanging twanging from his silver bow.” 

2 See also I. 635. 


In these and a few other instances, 
where the translator has not made 
the accent clear it would be well to 
insert it in print, especially as on 
one word he has criticised Symmons 
and Conington in this respect. 

In many, perhaps in most of the 
ancient authors are found passages 
which lapse of time or ignorance of 
ancient customs, has rendered ob- 
scure. All a translator can do in 
such cases is to transfer the ambiguity 
as accurately as possible to his own 
pages. This Mr. Cranch has duly 
done, but we must add, that in 
several instances, through a little 
carelessness or oversight, he has in- 
troduced new ones. One of these 
occurs in iv. 517, and arises from too 
closely following the Latin idiom. 
Another may be found in the transla- 
tion of iv. 53, — 


“ His ships are shattered,” — 


when the name of Aineas has not 
been lately mentioned. In vii. 644 
is a verb without a nominative; and 
in vii. 699 is a nominative without 
a verb. A too literal rendering of 
the Latin pronoun ipse has pro- 
duced some singular readings. It is 
not amiss in vi. 565, — 
“ Herself she showed me all the penalties,” 
or in viii. 176, — 
“ Himself 
He leads the heroes to their grassy. seats ;” 
but it looks strange and awkward in 
iv. 60, — 
“ Herself fair Dido-holds 
And pours the cup between the white cow’s 
horns ;” 
while in vi. 249 it becomes contra- 
dictory and absurd, — 
“« Himself Aineas slays 


To Night the mother of the Eumenides 
And to her mighty sister a black lamb.” 


thus making Aineas commit suicide 
in the middle of his life. 
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Mr. Cranch has placed on his title- 
page the motto taken from ix. 79, — 
“ Prisca fides facto sed fama perennis ;” 
but his translation of it strikes us 
singularly tedious and tame — 
“Though ancient the belief in this event, 
The fame thereof forever shall endure.” 
We cannot avoid contrasting with 
this, Joseph Trapp’s terse rendering 
of the same line — 
* Ancient the fact, but constant is the fame,” 
No one will. we think, admire the 
choice of the epithet in viii. 310:— 


“ While all around 
The hero admiring turns his mobile eyes.” 


But in vi. 702, by a mistake which 
we can hardly understand, Mr. Cranch 
has almost reversed the meaning by 
translating it and the two preceding 
lines thus :— 
“Thrice round his neck he strove to throw 

his arms; 
And thrice the shadow flitted from his grasp, 
And vanished like a winged dream away ; ” 
whereas Virgil only says that the im- 
age of his father slipped through the 
arms of Aineas in consequence of its 
spiritual nature, — 
“Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima 
somno.”. 

He could not grasp it, but it still 
accompanied him as a guide through 
all his nether wanderings. 

A few other passages also came 
under our notice while reading the 
work, in which our own judgment 
would not agree with Mr. Cranch’s 
with regard to Virgil’s meaning; but, 
as we do not know the grounds of his 
opinion we refrain from concluding 
that he isin error. Several misprints 
have also caught our eye, such as 
those in i. 645, iii. 700, ix. 963, 
xii. 180; and we were much sur- 
prised, in a work where the language 
is in general very correct, to find a 

1 These figures refer to the translation. 
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line disfigured by such a commercial 
Americanism as thaf in xi. 63,:— 
“ A solace small 
For that huge grief, yet due the unhappy sire.” 
Having thus freely pointed out some 
of the faults in the work we have earned 
a full right to express our opinion 
frankly upon its merits. And first, we 
admit that we have read it through 
at once, —a feat we never yet accom- 
plished with any other translation of 
the “ Mneid,” not excepting Dryden’s. 
Beyond this, we read it through with- 
out weariness, and even with real pleas- 


ure. The monotony of Dryden’s ham- 


mered and often far-fetched rhymes 
was not present to tire the ear, nor 
his constant amplification, which, to 
one familiar with the Latin, is as an- 
noying as a running comment in 
whisper, “This is not Virgil.” How 
well Mr. Cranch has avoided this 
fault, and how far he has succeeded 
in copying the terseness of his model, 
may be gathered from the fact, that, 
though his metre is much shorter 
than the Latin on the average, yet 
he has not required more than 12,509 
lines to express the original 9,897 lines 
of his author. Such faults as we 
have pointed out may be easily cor- 
rected in a second edition and will 
not detract from the value and inter- 
est of the version. We have not 
dwelt on them in any spirit of un- 
friendly criticism. Some of them may 
be unintentional, others we feel sure 
Mr. Cranch’s taste would lead him to 
correct on further consideration. No 
one who knows the difficulty attend- 
ing real translation, such as this, 
would attach great importance to a 
few errors of judgment in the choice 
and position of words; and of these 
the faults above mentioned chiefly 
consist. The choice of terms is often 
so delicate, the arrangement so rings 
in the ear by constant repetition, that 
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the keen edge of the discriminating 
faculty seems dulled, and the trans- 
lator is sometimes fain to seek the 
advice of another concerning the final 
decision between various expressions. 
This is true in prose, and applies with 
‘much more force to poetry, even blank- 
verse. Still Mr. Cranch needs no 
great allowance on this score. His 
ear is good and has chosen his lan- 
guage well. For our own part, we in- 
tend to make his translation our stan- 
dard of reference in case we have occa- 
sion to quote the “ Aineid” in an Eng- 
lish form, satisfied that we may go 
fartherand fare worse. Mr. Cranch has, 
we believe, made a really valuable con- 
tribution to our national literature. 
The type and the frequent breaks in 
the page to mark corresponding breaks 
in the sense, are valuable aids in 
reading. 

We have purposely avoided making 
any remarks upon the poem itself, 
both because our space forbids and 
because it would be foreign to the 
purpose in view, and we will conclude 
this notice by giving our readers a 
specimen or two of Mr. Cranch’s 
verse. Take, for instance, the well- 
known description of Fame or Rumor, 
near the beginning of the fourth 
book, where Virgil, with poetic fan- 
cy, is describing the rapidity with 
which the tale of Dido’s marriage 
with Aneas ran over Northern Africa 
through all the neighboring tribes : — 

“ Then through the cities wide 
Of Lybia, all at once flies Rumor forth, 
Rumor, than whom no evil is more swift. 
She grows by motiop, gathers strength by 
flight. 
Small at the first, through fear, soon to 
skies 
She lifts herself. She walks upon the ground, 
And hides her head in clouds. Her parent 
Earth, 
Wroth, so they say, at the anger of the gods, 
Gave birth to her, her latest progeny, 
Sister to Coeus and Enceladus. 


With nimble feet, and swift, persistent wings, 

A monster huge and terrible is she. 

As many feathers as her body bears, 

So many watchful eyes beneath them lurk, 

So many tongues and mouths and ears erect. 

By night, ’twixt heaven and earth, she flies 

j through shades, 

With rushing wings, nor shuts her eyes in 
sleep. 

By day she watches from the roofs or towers : 

And the great cities fills with haunting 
fears ; 

As prone to crime‘and falsehood as to truth.” 


How well, again, is the spirit and 
mystery of the original preserved in 
the description of the forging of 
fineas’s shield by the Cyclops in 
their smithy under the Island of Vul- 
cano! It occurs about the middle of 
the eighth book: — 


“Near Sicily and Aolian Lipari 

An island rises steep with smoking rocks. 

Beneath, by huge Cyclopean forges scooped 

And eaten out, the vast 7tnean caves 

Thunder, and mighty anvil-strokes are heard ; 

And all the caverns roar and hiss with blasts 

Of fiery steel from panting furnaces. 

The abode of Vulcan this, lending its name 

To the surrounding soil. Here from on high 

The fire-god lights. Below, the Cyclops toil, | 

Over their forges — Brontes, Steropes, 

And naked-limbed Pyracmon. In their hands 

A thunderbolt; half polished, half unshaped. 

(Many of these the Father sends from heayen 

Upon’ the earth.) Three shafts they had 
added now 

Of hail, three of dark rainy cloud, three 
more ‘ 

Of flashing fire, and three of stormy wind. 

Now with their work they mingled noise and 
fear, z 

And fierce, terrific glare, and wrath, with wild 

Pursuing flames. Elsewhere, with urgent 

’ hands 

They forge for Mars the car and flying 
wheels 

With which he rouses men and towns to war. 

Also the angry Pallas’ arms are wrought ; 

The terrible gis, bright with serpent-scales 

And gold ; the Gergon worn upon her breast, 

With twisted snakes, and head lopped off, 
whose eyes 

Still turn and glare. ‘ Away with all of this,’ 

He cries, ‘ tnean Cyclops! Lay aside 

These tasks begun! and hither turn your 
thoughts. 
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Arms for a valiant hero must be made. 

Your strength, your swift, hands, and your 
finest art 

Are needed now. Haste, then!’ 
he said. 

They all bend swiftly to their work, and share 

Their tasks alike: The copper and the gold 

Then flow in streams; and in the furnace 
melts . 

The deadly steel. A mighty shield they 
forge, 

Proof in itself against all Latium’s darts. 

With orbéd plates on plates in sevenfold 
strength 

They weld it. 
work ; 

Some plunge the hissing copper in the trough. 

The cavern groans with anvils. Up and 
down 

With ringing blows and measured time they 

"strike, 
-And turn the masses with the pincers’ grip.” 


No more 


Some at the windy bellows 


We regret that our limits will not 
allow us to give Mr. Cranch’s capital 
reproduction of the sarcastic and 
ironical speeches of Drances and 
Turnus in the eleventh book; and 


we also strongly recommend all who 


wish to possess or to read the 
“ #Eneid” in English, to avail them- 
selves of this translation. 





PROF. EVERETT’S CRITICISM OF 
“THE HEART OF CHRIST.”: 

Ir would probably be impossible to 
make an exposition of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially of its higher themes, 
which would not be liable to honest 
misconstruction by persons of differ- 
ent habits of thought. Prof. Ever- 
ett’s article on Mr. Sears’s late work 
has every mark of ingenuousness 
and candor; but we do not remem- 
ber ever to have read a criticism 
from so able a hand that veered so 
wide of an author’s meaning. We 
might think that this was owing 
largely to the author’s unskilful use 
of language, were it not for the fact, 
that an article appeared in the “ Uni- 
versalist Quarterly ” almost at the same 
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time which unfolded the substantial 
meaning of the same work with a 
clearness and accuracy which Mr. 
Sears could hardly have surpassed. 

Passing over the other parts of 
Prof. Everett’s article, we take up that 
portion which refers to the Logos as 
the divine nature in Christ. We 
will unfold the doctrine as the au- 
thor apprehends it, and note the di- 
vergencies of the critic. 

The Logos of John we understand 
to have a wider meaning than the 
Nous of Plato. It is the divine in- 
tellect, but that intellect always in 
self-manifestation, thus including the 
idea that it pertdins to God’s essen- 
tial nature to reveal himself. If self- 
enclosed, he would not be God; for he 
would not be perfect. It is his very 
nature to give himself forth in bless- 
ing and beneficence ; so that he would 
not be God without his Logos. All 
this meaning we hold to be demanded 
by the terms and predicates of the 
Proem. Without his Logos no man 
can see God, or even have any thought 
of him. The Father without the 
Logos is only the infinite deeps ot 
divine being unrevealed and unre- 
vealable; since the Logos is that 
alone by which God is known (John 
i. 18). How a proposition so self- 
evident should have ever puzzled 
even a metaphysician (two writers 
have boggled with it lately), we can- 
not understand. 

It is not Mr. Sears who assumes the 
relation of Father and Son in the 
divine nature. He found it in John’s 
Gospel, and set himself to expound 
the meaning of it. Before we get 
out of the Proem, the Logos is called 
“the only-begotten of the Father; ” 
and, immediately after, this same 
Logos, as made flesh or incarnate in 
Christ, is called “the only-begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of the 
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Father.” Now, as this same Logos 
in the same chapter and connection 
is called God, as the world is said to 
have been made by him, and with- 
out him nothing was made that was 
made, and as he was “in the begin- 
ning” with God, or co-eternal with 
him, —as Jesus calls himself soon after 
“ the only-begotten Son,” — we must 
believe, either that John teaches the 
doctrine of two Gods, or else that the 
relation of Father and Son belongs to 
the one divine Being, and is involved 
in the divine nature itself. . 

- Mr. Sears, being a monotheist, adopts 
the latter view ; and, under the rule of 
interpretation that in the Johannean 
writings natural things and relations 
represent divine things and relations, 
he seeks the meaning of this sym- 
bolism; and he does not think the 
meaning very difficult or far off. 

The Divine Love, and the Divine 


Logos or reason, being the two essen- 
tials of the divine nature, one is the 
inmost creative divine essence, and 
the other the form of its manifesta- 
tion and forthgoing, — one eternally 
begetting, the other eternally begot- 
ten, as its perfect envisagement and 


disclosure. This we understand to be 
the relation signified, and one which 
typifies most impressively the infinite 
riches of the divine nature itself. 
For if the divine thought is ever the 
issue of the divine love, if the divine 
intellection in all the plans and pur- 
poses of God is ever born of the in- 
finite goodness and is the form and 
forthgoing thereof, then surely noth- 
ing can ever transpire except through 
the infinite wisdom begotten of the 
infinite love. Conversely there is no 
divine love that can run to waste, no 
drop of the infinite benevolence that 
can ever be lost ; for the divine Logos, 
or the perfect reason, will always be 
its form and envisagement, since with- 


out this “not one thing was ever 
made that was,made.” The Cosmos 
is the creation of the perfect wisdom 
born of the infinite love, — not born 
once on a time, but born eternally 
and always. And the creation was 
not the carpenter work of some in- 
ferior Demiurgus; it is a fresh evolu- 
tion every hour of the divine Logos 
who is within all phenomena, evolv- 
ing them according to the divine 
wisdom, begotten and impleted from 
the eternal goodness. 

Man is the child of God; and 
this relation in the divine nature he 
finds transcribed into his own. The 
good man alone is in the divine 
image; not the man foolishly good or 
blindly benevolent, but the man 
whose goodness ever flows through a 
wise intellection and is shaped by it, 
— whose wisest thought is always the 
issue and forthgoing of the heart, and 
ever warm with its love.’ 

But the Logos is personified. That 


1 This doctrine of the two hypostases of the 
divine nature and the illustration of it are 
neither of them original with Mr. Sears. It is 
the pith and marrow of the anti-Nicene theology, 
and especially that of the Alexandrian school. 
It was foreshadowed by Plato and his followers, 
who make an essential distinction not merely in 
the manifestations, but in the intrinsic nature of 
the Deity. First and highest is the Agathon, the 
supremely good, the originating, underived, eter- 
nal fountain in the Godhead. But Plato did not be- 
lieve, as the Pantheists do, that this flows down 
continuously into nature, or first comes to self- 
consciousness in man. The supremely good 
issues in a Nous; and this is none other than the 
divine intellect itself. This is eternally begotten 
out of the first good; for into this the Agathon 
forever flows. So his followers interpret him. 

Some have charged that the Nicene fathers 
copied Plato. This could not be; for their Logos 
means vastly more than the Nous in Plato. It is 
not an artificer, but a creator. They copied John 
very implicitly, and derived from him a sublime 
monotheism ; and it isthe monotheism which 
Athanasius opposes to the ditheism of Arius. 
Athanasius is not always consistent; but neither 
he nor the Nicene fathers were tritheists nor 
tripersonalists in the modern sense. He does 
not compare the Trinity to three suns, “ but only 
to the sun and its splendor.” Swedeaborg is 
very nearly in accord with the Nicene doctrine. 
See this whole subject unfolded by Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, book 1, chap. iv., the last 
hun pages. 
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is to say, it is spoken of as if it were 
a person by itself and exterior to God; 
just as a man’s reason is personified 
when it is said to do things which 
the man does himself by and through 
his reason ; just as a single attribute 
of God is sometimes made to repre- 
sent the whole Deity. But it is none 
the less an hypostasis, being one of 
the co-essentials of the divine nature ; 
unless you say that the divine nature 
itself is an abstract term, and has no 
concrete reality. 

And it must be self-evident, we 
should suppose, on the bare statement 
that with this conception, the Logos, 
though not itself a person distinct and 
separate from God, is nevertheless 
that alone through which God comes 
into personality and through which 
he can be known as a person either to 
angels or men. For only through 
the divine reason can we conceive of 


the Deity as becoming self-conscious, 
and only through his reason in pro- 
cess of manifestation can’ he become 
a person to any finite mind. A finite 
mind knows nothing of God except 
as the Logos; for this only makes him 
known, and brings him into personal 


relations with us. Though not a per- 
son in and of itself, it represents to 
us the whole divine Person, so far as 
we know him, or ever can know him, 
or conceive any thought about him. 
We can, if we will, stick in the 
letter, making natural things and re- 
lations represent only natural things 
and relations instead of spiritual 
ones; and then the Logos on the 
Father’s bosom, ever bringing him 
forth to view, is the same as Paul 
junior leaning on the breast of Paul 
senior, and declaring his will, — a sort 
of Dombey and Son thrust into the 
divine nature itself. But, having 
made the relation of Father and Son 
in, the Godhead a merely natural one, 


consistency would require that a natu- 
ral mother should be provided also. 
Mary, “the mother of God,” should 
be there, as a member of the divine 
family. Nicodemus interpreted Jesus 
after the same fashion ; for when Je- 
sus made earthly things typical of 
heavenly, and natural birth represen- 
tative of spiritual, it suggested to this 
teacher in Israel an old man entering 
his mother’s womb and coming forth 
from it a second time in full-grown 
corporeity. When we make natural 
things represent natural things, in our 
interpretation of the symbolism of 
John, there is no end to these absurd- 
ities and no bottom to this slough of 
nonsense. 


The Logos is personified, — repre- 
sented, that is, as a person in itself, — 
and, as such, saying and doing what 
the Deity himself says and does. As 
such, he is “in the beginning with 
God,” ready to do his will. As such, 
he speaks the worlds into being. As 
such, he reclineson the Father’s bosom 
and declares him. As such, he goes 
forth as a conqueror, armed with the 
divine truth, to overcome the enemies 
of the Lord. He “leaps down from 
heaven like a fierce warrior” (Wisd. 
xviii. 15). He rides upon a white horse, 
with a sharp sword issuing from his 
mouth and with his vesture bathed in 
blood. (We hope the next critic will 
not argue from this that a horse is 
supposed to be one of the persons of 
the Godhead.) Again, the personifi- 
cations of the Logos bring forth: to 
view the divine compassion, human- 
ity, tenderness, and sacrifice. When 
we sin against Him, His love suffers 
on our account, — is grieved, is wound- 
ed, and bleeds for us ; and so the Logos 
in the midst of the throne is “a lamb 
as it had been slain.” 

Look now, for a moment, to the fol- 
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lowing criticism, of Prof. Everett. 
He says that Mr. Sears, “starting 
from the thought that the Logos is 
the manifestation of the wisdom of 
God, that it is a personification of this 
manifestation, we have through the 
inaceurate phrase looked upon as sy- 
nonymous with the other come to re- 
gard it for the moment as the personal- 
ity of God himself. But we are also 
told that the Logos is the Son of God; 
the Logos is described as dwelling on 
the bosom of the Father and alone re- 
vealing him; as being born eternally 
and always out of the deeps of divine 
being, and thus becoming to our finite 
minds the resplendent Person of the 
Godhead. Max Miiller tells us that 
the mythologies of the world have 
largely grown out of personifications 
which have finally taken their place 
in human thought as persons. We 


think that rarely this process is better 


‘illustrated than in the case before us. 
Rarely indeed do we find the same 
mind embracing in its thought the 
entire process of this change, — hold- 
ing fast to the personification and the 
person at the same time. That this all 
arises from the confusion of expres- 
sion above referred to may seem ob- 
vious,” &c. 

We think that rarely a certain pro- 
cess of criticism is better illustrated, 
— the process of changing an author’s 
language, and putting in the “confu- 

sion of expszession” thus obtained, as 
’ Gf it were the author’s own, and not 
the confusion of the critic himself. 
Mr. Sears never calls the Logos “a 
manifestation of the wisdom of God,” 
but always the divine reason or wia- 
dom itself. He calls this wisdom the 
manifestation of the GopHEAD, — that 
wherein the whole divine nature, so 
far as we know it or can know it, be- 
comes disclosed. Mr. Sears never 
calls the Logos a person distinct from 


the Father, but represents it as that 
wherein the Godhead comes into per- 
sonality. By changing the phrase, 
the divine reason in manifestation to 
the manifestation of the divine reason 
or wisdom, phrases which sound some- 
what alike but differ heaven-wide in 
signification, Prof. Everett puts con- 
fusion into his entire criticism about 
the Logos, and persuades himself that 
it is the confusion of Mr. Sears. 

’ But there is anothercriticism which 
strikes us still more remarkable. In 
the chapter on “The Transparencies 
of Nature,” the author of “The Heart 
of Christ” traces the agreement be- 
tween science and the Johannean 
theology. Science resolves the forces 
of nature into each other as equiva- 
lent and as co-ordinate until it comes 
to a prime force which acts behind 
and within them all. The important 
question now is, Is this prime force 
intelligent, or not? Answer: It acts 
as a vast and forecasting and all- 
seeing intelligence; and so we are 
borne up to the same divine reason 
or Logos which creates the Cosmos, 
which evolves all the phenomena of 
nature, without which nothing was 
made that was made. But Mr. Sears 


‘never thought of making the nat- 


ural forces constituents of his prime 
force, as parts of a whole, —in other 
words, of sinking the Logos in mat- 
ter, and swamping in materialism 
or subliming matter into Spirit and 
exhaling in idealism. He uses an ex- 
pression which might be so taken if 
culled out and made to stand alone. 
But the terminus between God and 
nature he never meant to pull down. 
The forces of nature “abut upon a 
prime force which lies behind and 
within them all ;” but they are not 
identical with it nor on the same 
plane of being. This had already 
been securely stated in the chapter on 
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the immanence of God, where the 
distinction is carefully made between 
the divine immanence in man and 


nature by influx, and the divine sub-. 


stance and essence itself. 

Prof. Everett, however, knocks down 
the terminus. “It is in the universe 
itself that the divine Logos has taken 
form; this is the real hypostasis 
which has been from everlasting.” 
The intelligent force which we call 
immanent in nature only by influx, 
he regards as that substance to which 
matter itself “ by the last analysis is 
reduced” which “ guides and impels 
the planets on their course, which is 
their very substance.” The Italics 
are ours. No wonder he thinks this 
cannot be incarnated in Jesus Christ. 
No wonder he thinks that the sub- 
stance of the whole material universe 
could not be put into the body of 
Christ, or that the stars of heaven “on 
their sublime way ” could not all be 

“absorbed into him.” Mr. Sears how- 
ever, not regarding the divine reason 
as a material substance to be split in 
two or divided into parts, has no diffi- 
culty in believing that the same 
Logos which was in the beginning, 
and from which nature is ever evolved, 
was incarnate in Jesus Christ. The 
“chasm” is not between the repre- 
sentation of the Logos in nature and 
in Christ ; it is between Mr. Sears and 
Prof. Everett. And how the latter 
should be in doubt whether Mr. Sears 
regarded the hypostasis of the Logos 
as preceding the incarnation, or only 
in connection with it, is rather strange, 
in face of the fact that Mr. Sears 
postulates. it from the first as the 
divine reason itself and a co-essential 
of the divine nature, and so treats of 
it page after page. 


It is absurd, Prof. Everett thinks, to 
suppese that Jesus, the finite suffer- 
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ing man, if he has now become one of 
the angels above, should worship God 
as we understand the other angels 
are described worshipping him ; the 
Lamb symbolizing the divine sacri- 
fice for man. Why it would be any 
more absurd for Jesus than for any 
angel who stands beside him does 
not appear. It.would rather appear 
to us that he of all others, if now an 
angelic being, should join in such 
worship as this; for he of all others 
would enter into the meaning of all 
that symbolism which represents the 
divine mercy and sacrifice. But try 
the otheralternative. The Lamb does 
not represent the all-sacrificing Divine 
Love and the power thence derived, 
but it represents Jesus as a finite 
suffering man, gone up into the hea- 
vens. This finite suffering man has 
gone there, bearing his scars, and 
he sits on the throne of God and 
in the midst of the throne as one who 
has been slain. The very same throne 
is called repeatedly the throne of God 
and of the wounded man (Rev. xxii. 
1, 8). The wounded man is the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last. 
The wounded man receives joint wor- 
ship with Almighty God, —yes, every 
creature which is in heayen and on 
the earth and under the earth and 
such as are in the sea and all that are 
in them, — in fine, the whole intelli- 
gent universe of God are heard say- 
ing, “Blessing and honor and glory 
and power be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the wounded 
man for ever and ever.” Moreover, 
the wounded man has seven horns 
and seven eyes, — is omnipotent, that 
is, and omniscient, and opens the book 
of the divine mysteries; and the four 
and twenty elders fall down before the 
wounded man, having every one of 
them harps and golden vials full of 
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odors, which are the prayers of the 
saints (Rev. v. 6, 13). This is the 
other alternative ; and our critic can 
take it, if he likes it; and, when he 
makes natural things represent natu- 
ral things in his exegesis, we are 
greatly mistaken if his exegesis does 
not swamp him in an idolatry com- 
pared with which that of paganism or 
paganized Rome is clean and beauti- 
ful. 

The critic asks Mr. Sears what has 
become of the finite human spirit of 
Jesus. That is the very question 
which Mr. Sears would like to ask 
‘Prof. Everett. It is not a question 
which belongs to the exposition of the 
fourth Gospel; and therefore it was 
avoided, as a speculation which could 
not be entered upon without travel- 
ling out of the record. But if this 
finite human spirit has gone up to sit 
on the throne of Almighty God and 
receive joint worship with him from 
the whole universe, — and this is what 
Prof. Everett’s alternative holds him 
to, — it is high time for the “ average 
Unitarian ” to cease charging ortho- 
doxy with idolatry, unless he means 
‘to charge it at the same time upon 
Christianity as described in its own 
records. 

We hope that nothing we have 
said will be construed as a protest 
against criticism or against the tone 
and spirit of Prof. Everett’s article. 
His intense occidentalism must ac- 
count in part for his misconceptions of 
meaning and misconstructions of lan- 
guage; and doubtless the author’s 
want of precision more or less neces- 
sary in treating the most abstruse 
themes in a popular way must account 
for the rest. Account for it as you 
will, we welcome honest criticism and 
honest discussion as helping to eluci- 
date these subjects. Prof. Everett is 
mistaken in supposing that the book 
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was written for two classes of readers. 
It was never intended to strike a bal- 
ance between Unitarianism and or- 
thodoxy. It was designed for that 
one class of readers, whose numbers 
we believe are rapidly growing, who 
are so little creedbound as to believe 
that interpretations hitherto have not 
exhausted the meaning of the divine 
word, and that we ought to come ever 
freshly to it with receptive minds. 
Whether on coming down from these 
heights of communion and study the 
new vistas of truth that open upon us 
can be made to square with the no- 
tions of “the average Unitarian” is 
a mighty small matter. Enough for 
us if they are in the due course of the 
unfolding truths of divine revelation, 
and give to us new visions of its ex- 
cellence and new draughts upon its 
inexhaustible riches. 

E. H. 8. 


UNITY OF LAW.1 


Prruaps, in the broadest possible 
sense, all that exists is under a law 


which has a unity of action. But, if 
this is true, it must be true both of 
God the Creator and of all that he has 
created. If it is true in this sense, 
the truth is one for all practical pur- 
poses outside of the limits of human 
apprehension. The highest unity 
of law which human beings can in- 
telligently discuss must leave out 
God. This done, the phrase will ap- 
ply to two realms, — matter and mind. 
For discussing those we have agents, 
— to wit, our intellects; and an in- 
strument, — to wit, language. 

Now our minds never reach, and 
therefore our words never express, the 
absolute truth of any thing whatever. 

1 The Unity of Law; as exhibited in the Rela- 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental, and Moral 


Science. By H. C. Carey. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 
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If we gaze at an ultimate element 
of the physical universe, — a diamond, 
for instance, or chlorine, or the 
“brown amorphous powder” of pure 
silicon, or pure gold, —in vain do we 
ask, What is it? The substance is 
within twelve inches of us; we may 
think our way to an idea of its ulti- 
mate atoms ; beyond the twelve inches 
is the whole distance to God, — who 
knows. 

Equally — no, not equally, but in the 
second power — must we fail in seizing 
and expressing the absolute truth of 
the realm of mind. As first factor, 
there is this thorough incapacity to 
reach or transfer the actual facts of 
the material creation ; and, as second 
equal factor, there is the incapacity to 
even name any item of the realm of 
mind except after having found a 
name for it in the realm of matter, 
and agreeing that it. shall stand for 
this one item in the realm of mind. 
Thus, to designate a certain charac- 
ter in man, it is agreed that the word 
“uprightness” shall be transferred 
from the visible rigid perpendicular- 
ity of atree or apillar. Fora certain 
mode of action, “rectitude” is by 
agreement transferred from the 
straightforwardness of a line lying in 
the shortest distance between two 
points. In like manner, the whole 
world of mind is named, so far as it is 
named at all, from things cognizable 
by the physical senses. 

And, to a certain undefined extent, 
these metaphors of designation will 
admit of a logical deduction into par- 
allelisms of movement, but not very 
far, and for illustration only ; not with 
any binding force in reason, nor with 
any causative force in action. 

It is upon this basis of the exist- 
ence of two realms in thought and 
language, growing by necessity out 
of the two realms of created existence, 
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that are erected such fabrics as the 
Swedenborgian system of “Corre- 
spondences,” and the whole lovely 
realm of prose and poetical figurative 
thought. This parallelism, or corre- 
spondence, gives “analogies.” But 
if the error be committed of attribut- 
ing an identity of nature to the two 
differing elements, —one material, and 
one mental, of the analogy, —and of 
subjecting them to identical treatment, 
or of attributing a causative power to 
the connection between them, the re- 
sult is a fallacy. Crude illustrations © 
of this last assertion are these: If 
there were identity of nature in the two 
things, —uprightness of character, 
and uprightness of position, — a string 
and a weight would enable us to tell 
if a man were honest: if the rectitude 
of action which we ascribe to an hon- 
est man were identical with the recti- 
tude which belongs to a straight line, 
we could sight a business transaction 
through a surveyor’s compass. 

These items of elementary meta- 
physics will enable us to speak with 
precision of the latest work of. Mr. 
Henry C. Carey, the patriarch of pa- 
triotic American political economy. 
There are two pretty well defined 
parts in the book, though they are 
not designated by its formal] divisions ; 
and, indeed, they are sometimes com- 
bined. One of these is a theory of 
political economy ; the other, a course 
of discussion tending to show that the 
forces operative in political economy, 
or rather social science (which is the 
name that Mr. Carey prefers), are oper- 
ative under a law which has a unity 
with the law governing the cosmical 
physical forces. 

The system of political economy is, 
of course, the most important part of 
the book. It is, to some extent, a 
compend of Mr. Carey’s well-known 
“Principles of Social Science,” in 
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three volumes, with historical proofs 
and illustrations added from the very 
latest records. 

Freedom and happiness and abun- 
dance are the rightful conditions of 
humanity, not a slavery or serfdom 
or proletariat of the masses for the 
sole benefit of a few rich and power- 
ful owners or lords or monopolists. 
Such is one of the inseparable ele- 
ments of Mr. Carey’s system, —a far 
different beginning from the grim 
heathenism of the supply-and-demand 
doctrinaires, which pretends to a sci- 
entific abstraction of all human quali- 
ties, but only succeeds in abstracting 
the good ones. They sweep and gar- 
nish their empty house, glad to be rid 
of man; and seven devils enter in 
and dwell there. 

To obtain these conditions of desirable 
life, again, human exertion should be 
economized. A minimum of strength, 
time, wealth, should be expended, for 
instance, in carrying goods backwards 
and forwards. Other things being 
equal, the farm is best placed which 
abuts upon the factory-wall, and the 
factory, whose windows look out upon 
the farm. In proportion to the variety 
of occupations pursued within a com- 
munity, it is certain that every vari- 
ety of natural talent will find a hap- 
py activity. In the same proportion 
is the community independent of for- 
eign powers or markets. And in the 
same proportion do its activities re- 
sult in real values, instead of being 
wasted in the barren mechanics of 
transportation. 

The protectionist system of ad- 
ministering governments is by its na- 
ture adapted, under the present con- 
ditions of Christendom, to secure this 
economy, variety, strength, and hap- 
piness. The free-trade system is 
equally adapted to substitute for it a 
commercial slavery to England, whose 
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accumulations of wealth and machin- 
ery, and whose pauper-labor, would 
enable her, as things now are, if free 
trade can be made universal, to mo- 
nopolize manufactures, and to reduce 
other nations to the monotonous, 
stupefying, and unremunerative work 
of furnishing raw material. 

It is, however, needless to complete 
the epitome. Mr. Carey’s powerful, 
original, and unanswered expositions 
of the truth of his doctrines have been 
before the world for forty years; and 
his fame and services are not in want 
of proclamation or praise. His sys- 
tem recognizes the existence of a 
God, the fellowship of men, goodness, 
duty, charity. In short, it recognizes 
things as they are, and lays down a 
rule of action which allows for things 
as they are, while the opposite system 
practically excludes every thing ex- 
cept greed, depending upon the nar- 
row immorality that it is always right 
to get the largest price you can, and 
to pay the least. 

But in an honest bargain both par- 
ties gain. 

It is needless, again, to do more 
than barely refer to Mr. Carey’s im- 
portant doctrine of the first cultiva- 
tion of the poorer soils, — an indispen- 
sable key to the history of sociology; 
or to his broad and practical defini- 
tion of value as depending on the 
quantity of labor saved in the com- 
modity valued, and as limited by 
the cost of its reproduction ; or to his 
most useful and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the rule by which, as improve- 
ments take place, the capitalist and 
the laborer ought and naturally do 
both gain, but the last most: so that 
civilization tends toward equality of 
conditions, yet by the elevation of all. 

It is the discussions which set forth 
the body of doctrines, of which a few 
are thus indicated, which constitute 
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the heart of Mr. Carey’s work,—a com- 
pact, clear, and powerfully-supported 
exposition, which we wish every voter 
in the United States was obliged to 
learn by rote, and understand by 
This part of the book we be- 
lieve to be unanswerable; and this 
belief is strongly supported by the 
appearance, in a bitter free-trade 
periodical of literary pretensions, of a 
professed criticism of it, dishonest 
enough not to explain even that these 
arguments are in’the book. This 
was, after an immoral manner, wise; 
for the fault-finding, critical method 
in question must, by necessity, avoid 
the merits of the books it considers, 
and confine itself to their defects. 
Such criticism is a disease: it seizes 
its object by the weak parts. 

For the least satisfactory part of 
Mr. Carey’s work is unquestionably 
its attempt to show that the laws of 
the material world are in a unity of 
action with the laws of social life and 
of industrial activity. The language 
used might, perhaps, allow his argu- 
ment to be confined to enforcing an 
analogy only between the laws of 
matter and those of human interests. 
If this is the case, the statements are 
not worked out with sufficient clear- 
ness and accuracy. If it is not the 
case, the views laid down in the first 
paragraphs of this paper will apply; 
and we must regret that Mr. Carey 
has not satisfied himself with the 
great enforcing power derivable from 
analogical illustrations, without seek- 
ing to establish. an identity which 
exists, so far as it exists, only so that 
human minds and human language 
cannot handle it in an_ intelligible 
manner, any more than they can 
God. 
We have sought to be measured in 
these suggestions, from a sincere and 
enthusiastic admiration of the great 


powers and great services of Mr. | 
Carey, and from an equally sincere 
uncertainty as to the precise signifi- 
cance of his lines of reasoning. We 
hope to recur to the subject at ‘an 
early day. 


F. B. P. 
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THE PRISON-MISSION. 


Unper this head may be included 
four distinct and yet united labors of 
missionary work in London: I. . The 
Mission to Women discharged from 
Prison. II. The Prison-gate Mis- 
sion. III. The Washing Mission. 
IV. The Children’s Aid, which has 
resulted in the Princess Mary Vil- 
lages. The first branch was estab- 
lished in 1867, to render more effec- 
tual aid to women, on release from 
penal servitude, than could be possible 
' if there were no power, as formerly, 
to communicate with them prior to 
their liberation from the state pris- 
ons and penitentiaries. This first 
branch deals with that class of female 
criminals who are undergoing the 
heaviest sentences,— from five years to 
‘the term of their natural life, and who, 
of course, have the greatest amount 
of disabilities to contend with. These 
poor women, on their liberation from 
penal servitude, naturally manifest 
the effect of the. discipline they have 
undergone. The work in hand is to 
help them to return to society as 
favorably as their circumstances will 
allow. Before the establishment of 
the Washing Mission, the discharged 
prisoners were received into the mis- 
sion-houses, and shelter, food, &c. 
bestowed gratuitously. The society 
became their bankers of the moneys 
granted by the prison authorities 
for their use, and paid it to them by 
instalménts, without deduction, or 
any charge for agency. This liberal 
treatment bore its own testimony to 
these poor women, that Christians 


Progress. 


can and are desirous of giving, not 
only without prospect of recompense, 
but with the almost certainty of dis- 
appointment, and this, too, to the 
unthankful and the unworthy. The 
establishment of branch three, of which 
we shall speak farther on, obviates 
this form of eleemosynary provision : 
so that free hospitality towards the 
discharged prisoners needs no longer 
to be exercised to the same extent as 
formerly. During the year 1871 the 
mission-houses received fifty-two dis- 
charged female prisoners, of ages vary- 
ing from seventeen to fifty-five years. 
The greatest number of criminals 
seems to be of ages between twenty- 
five and thirty yéars. From a tabu- 
lar statement, I extract the fol- 
lowing -average of statistics of the 
fifty-two female prisoners cared for 
by the society durjng the year 1871: 
Of prisoners ranging in age from 17 
years to 25 years, 15; from 25 to 30, 
17; from 30 to 40, 14; from 40 to 55, 
4. It is a source of congratulation 
and hope that the majority of those 
who avail themselves of the assistance 
of the society are of ages under 
thirty: only four above forty years 
have ventured to place themselves 
under any one’s care. The prison 
discipline and the constant recommit- 
ments have evidently a hardening 
process. Of these fifty-two, forty-one 
were single women, and eleven mar- 
ried, — mothers of twelve children in 
all, ten of which are legitimate, and 
only two illegitimate. Thirty-seven 
of them Protestants, and fifteen Ro- 
man Catholics. The crimes for which 


they were sentenced: murder, one; ar- 
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son, one ; felony, ten ; stealing, eleven ; 
larceny, twenty-four; uttering base 
coin, four; receiving stolen goods, 
one. Sentenced for five years, twelve ; 
six years, five; seven years, thirty- 
two; eight years, one; ten years, 
one; for life, one. Of these fifty-two 
women, only four could say that it 
was their first conviction: the rest 
had been reconvicted from one to 
eighteen times. Thirty-seven were 
liberated on license during good be- 
havior; and the term of’ sentence of 
the other fifteen had expired. Of 
their prison character only four “ bad,” 
and six “very good,” twenty-five 
“good,” and seventeen “ moderately 
good.” Of their conduct after libera- 
tion, twenty-four were “ satisfactory ;” 
eighteen “unsatisfactory,” of whom 
two were reconvicted, and the licenses 
of two were revoked. One was assisted 


to emigrate; and the rest have the 
benefit of the doubt, being classed as 


“unknown.” The inferences to be 
drawn from these statistics are, 1. That 
the present mode in which penal 
servitude is inflicted on women in 
England does not tend to reduce the 
ranks of female criminals. On the 
contrary, the “ Blue Book of Judicial 
Statistics” year by year notices the 
“remarkable frequency of female re- 
commitments to prison.” 2. The 
cheering result of the operations of 
the society, almost in its infancy, in 
the fact that so many women who 
have applied to them for assistance to 
regain, somewhat, their position in 
society, though they have come, in 
some instances, with a“ bad” or “ in- 
differently good” prison character, 
have done well on liberation. But 
there is another class of women who 
present a wider circle of labor than 
these first. This class is formed 
chiefly of women, who, for offences 
less than those which incur sentences 


.teen in their old age. 


The Prison- Mission. 


of penal servitude, are committed to 
prison for short terms, varying from 
twenty-four hours to two years. To 
attempt to open a door at once to 
so numerous a class as these now are 
would be almost impossible. The so- 
ciety began, therefore, to: work at a 
fountain-head from which a stream 
of offenders is continually flowing into 
the metropolitan districts of London, 
carrying with it a continuous supply 
of corrupt female influence into the 
life of London and its environs. 
Within ten minutes’ walk of Buck- 
ingham Palace, the town residence of 
the queen; within five minutes’ walk 
of the houses of parliament, and the 
most venerated ecclesiastical struc- 
ture in Great Britain, — Westminster 
Abbey ; close to the residences of the 
very first families of Britain’s nobility, 
—there stands a house of correction 
for female criminals, a standing me- 
morial of shame to British civiliza- 
tion, called “ Westminster. Prison.” 
The-statistics of this prison give for 
the year 1870, 5,517 commitments of 
women, of which 8,161 were inflicted 
repeatedly on the same women, 311 
of whom were recommitted over ten 
times. The ages of these females 
varied from less than twelve years to 
more than sixty years. Fifteen of 
them were committed in very early 
childhood, and two hundred and four- 
The greatest 
number of criminals were between 
the ages of twenty and thirty 
years; nineteen hundred and four 
having been sent to this prison at 
that time of life. The gate of this 
prison is then the fountain-head which 
tends, perhaps more than any other 
spot in London, to pollute the stream 
of female life in the great metropolis. 
Here, then, the society, after four 
years of labor, necessarily much re- 
stricted for want of ample accommo- 
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dation, in the years of 1870 and 1871 
established a regular outpost, from 
which to watch for these criminals 
who passed out from the gate of West- 
minster Prison. Hence the name of 
branch two of the Prison-Mission, 
appropriately named “Tue Prison- 
Gate Mission.” This is indeed the 
centre of action, where the society is 
able to reach at the spreading area of 
wretchedness and crime which steadi- 
ly flows from this point into the 
haunts of vice with which the mis- 
sionaries had already become familiar. 
The very first place to which crimi- 
nals of both sexes invariably resort 
after release from confinement or penal 
servitude is the public house. To 


obviate this evil as far as possible, 
the society hold a service at their mis- 
sion-room in Green Coat Row, every 
morning at half-past nine o’clock, the 


hour at which the criminals are dis- 
charged from the house of correction. 
These poor creatures are invited hith- 
er, where a mug of hot coffee and a roll 
are given them; and gratitude often 
compels them to stay longer, and lis- 
ten to words of Christian sympathy 
and advice. At the close of the ser- 
vice, which is conducted by a lady, 
such of the women as feel so in- 
clined are invited by the lady to put 
themselves into the hands of the 
society. She then enters into the 
details of each case separately, and ad- 
ministers such advice and aid as she 
deems fit for each one. Those who 
are deemed suitable for employment 
at the wash-house are sent there; 
others are helped in such other man- 
ner as appears practicable in their 
several cases. During the year end- 
ing December, 1871, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy women partook 
of the morning meal provided for 
them, and listened afterwards to the 
word of good tidings to them, who 
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had scarcely believed before that there 
could be any but bad tidings for them. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
class of women whom the society 
meet at the prison-gate are the most 
wretched inthe world. In the early 
stage of their course of crime, when 
they are apparently “deserving 
cases,” the prison authorities do a 
great deal in their way for them, — 
much in the same way as philan-° 
thropic men and women are doing in 
Boston and New York, and other cities 
on each side the Atlantic. They 
send them to “refuges” and “homes 
for the fallen,” &c., and help them, 
in a fashion, in many other ways, and 
there leave them, alas! The result 
is their recommitment over and over 
again. And the same women come 
to be aided in the same way, and 
under the same circumstances. It 
is just such as these—who have 
been given over by prison authori- 
ties as “undeserving cases,” and by 
“refuges” and “homes” as “ incor- 
rigiblés ” — who fall to theshare of 
the watchwomen on the tower of the 
Prison-gate Mission. Other societies, 
at previous dates of their course of 
crime, have taken hold of them. No 
doubt they have had many and great 
opportunities to reform; but there they 
are again: and this society follows at 
the last moment, with an ever-endur- 
ing mercy, determined that no past 
misconduct, and no past ingratitude, 
shall shut out these lost ones from the 
one last chance to reform. The soci- 
ety have come to tlie very sensible 
conclusion, that confining these wo- - 
men in an asylum, which only differs 
in degree somewhat from the prison 
from which they have been released, 
does not tend to procure moral obe- 
dience on the part of those who have 
fallen so very low in the scale of society. 
From this mission-room, those who 
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seem to be, in earnest, desirous to re- 
form, are directed to an institution of 
the society, — at Nine Elms House. 
Here they aré put to work. at some 
kind of industry, so as to enable them 
to earn one shilling before night, and 
thus to pay honestly for food and shel- 
ter. Of course, from such a class as 
above described, the invitation to aban- 
_ don their evil life is met more often 
with coldness than with gratitude. 
Some days as many as seven or eight 
fvail themselves of the invitation ; 
other days two or three; very often 
none af all, The truth is, that the 
strenuous efforts made by very good 
and kind, earnest Christian men and 
women to “ press-gang ” women into 
“institutions” and “refuges” and 
“homes,” has given these poor 
wretches an almost hatred of the 
name “institution” or “refuge” or 
“home.” Those of them, therefore; 
who do avail themselves of the invita- 
tion to amend their lives, and make 
the effort required to reach the Nine 
Elms House, are regarded by the so- 
ciety with much hopefulness. Nine 
Elms House is in the Wandsworth 
Road, Vauxhall, about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the Prison Gate. Behind 
Nine Elms House, there is a back 
court, eighty feet wide by one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long. Along 
the whole length of this court the 
society have put a low, narrow corru- 
gated-iron shed, and at the end far- 
thest from the house they have erect- 
éd a high arched room, forty feet by 
eighty. Into this long, narrow shed 
is a passage, which is entered by a 
door at the west side of the house 
front. This door opens into the wash- 
ing-room which is branch three of the 
prison mission, called “THz Wasu- 
Inc CHARITY.” ~ 


The first object we encounter as we 
pass through the low passage which 
leads into the washing-shed is an 
enormous vulcanized-iron tank used 
for soaking the soiled clothes which 
arrive here daily. These are plunged 
in, and left for twelve hours’ purifi- 
cation: When the washing-time ar- 
rives, they are passed through rollers, 
which wring the water out of them, 
and introduce them into an apart- 
ment where they are counted out to 
the washers. This apartment has a 
little office at one side, something like 


a church-pew, where sits a lady super- 


intendent, who directs the proceed- 
ings in this department. A door 
from this apartment opens ‘into the 
washing-shed, fitted up the whole 
length with washing-tubs fixed to the 
wall, lined with zinc, and supplied 
by brass taps with water. The place 
is remarkably bright looking; the 
metal shines brilliantly ; and the walls 
are white and clean, and adorned with 
pictures from popular publications: 
The extreme poverty of the attire of 
some of the poor creatures who are at 
work ; the tawdry finery of others ; the 
sad, worn faces of many of them ; and 
the unmistakable signs and tokens 
of a long course of drunkenness and 
unbroken debauchery, manifest upon 
many, though not by any means the 
majority, of them, like tares amongst 
wheat, — this is all very sad and dis- 
tressing. But the society take heart of 
grace, that the hard, unsaved particles 
amongst the small grains that consti- 
tute the “salt of the earth” are equal- 
ly the objects of His care who moves 
the elements of the universe; and, as 
fellow-laborers with him, they have 
great hopes of all who have once en- 
tered their net. 


[Zo be concluded.} 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 


The Art of Organ-Playing. Part 1. 
Eugene Thayer. . . « $2.00 
This is the first of a progressive 

, series of five books, intended to form 


a complete school for the organ ; treat- 


ing separately the five great divisions 
of organ-playing,— 1. Manual Studies. 
2. Pedal Studies. 3. Art of Regis- 
tration. 4. Church or Service Play- 
ing. 5. Solo or Concert Playing. 
There is no royal road to music any 
more than to other wisdom. The au- 
thor is convinced, that, to insure future 
proficiency, a thorough acquaintance 
with manual playing should precede 
any attempts at pedal playing; for, in 
attempting to grasp too much, we lose 
all. Before beginning the study of 
the organ, some facility with the 
piano, and some experience in read- 
ing music, is essential. These given, 
the conscientious student who thor- 
oughly follows this work seriatim (for 
each number implies the knowledge 
contained in the preceding) to the 
end, will find himself master of the 
organ and its resources, remembering 
always that the fitful efforts of genius 
never supply the place of faithful, 
persevering industry. 

The works of John Sebastian Bach, 


greatest of all organ players and com- 
posers, form the foundation of this 
school; while at the same time the 
compositions of others have not been - 
ignored, as the true artist should be 
familiar with all schools. Mr. Thayer 
has made use of his own compositions 
only where the necessity existed to 
supply a gap, holding the service of 
art to be greater than personal dis- 
tinction. 

While it is always preferable to 
study under the guidance of a compe- 
tent teacher, yet there are hundreds 
throughout our land to whom that 
privilege is denied, who desire to play 
acceptably in God’s service in country 
churches, or enjoyably to themselves, 
even on the cabinet organ. To such, 
in particular, this Organ School is 
recommended for its explicitness, as 
well as its comprehensive and pro- 
gressive plan of instruction. 

Serenade. 4.F. J. Titt’l. 50 

A pleasant piano arrangement of 
the popular serenade so frequently 
played by the Thomas Orchestra: it 
is also arranged for the piano with 
one or more accompanying instru- 
ments. The air is simple and melo- 
dic, the movement andante. Two or 
three short octave passages, trills, 
and delicate runs, needing nice execu- 
tion, make it effective without being 
very difficult. 

Albumblatt. Bh. 3. W. Bargiel. .35. 

Graceful and pleasing, if played 
with a delicate touch and a certain 
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spontaneity that even the simplest of 
Bargiel’s compositions demand. 


La Gracieuse. Eb. 3. Ch. 

Wachtmann. . . 35 

_ Easily ‘learned and semensbesed, 
presenting few difficulties. to a pupil 
who can readily compass an octave. 
Movement allegretto vivo. 


The Wood-Nymph. 4. Ab. 

- E. 8. Mattoon. 

A capital schottische, and a ‘great 
favorite with all who play dance mu- 
sic. . 
Badinage. F. 2. Wm. Mason. 1.00 

An amusement arranged for four 
hands, the second part for the teacher 
or a more advanced pupil, the primo 
quite simple to read and execute, par- 
ticularly good as a study for repeating 
notes. Easy duets that are also good 
are very rare, as every teacher will 
admit. Those by Reinicke, and a few 
charming ones by Langey, are used 
over and over again. 


The Fan Tour a 
MiP TE: 6: 50 
A dashing, noisy galop, neealy as 

brilliant as the Qui Vive always so 

, popular among school-girls. 


D. 3. 


VOCAL. 


But the Lord he lendeth. G. 
(D to F#) 4. Mendelssohn. 
Thou who dost turn. F. (C to G) 

5. Mendelssohn. ‘ 

The first is an arioso, the’ sbobiail a 
soprano solo, both written originally 
for the Oratorio of St. Paul, and as 
beautiful as any thing which the fas- 
tidious ‘author retained. Like all 
Mendelssohn’s songs, even those 
which to the eye are deceptively easy 
in appearance, to sing these with en- 
joyment to others as well as one’s self 
requires purity of voice and high cul- 
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Fourth Music-Reader. Julius Eich- 
berg, H. E. Holt, J. B. Sharland, 
L. W. Mason. 

This is the fourth and concluding 
volume in a series of Music-Readers, 
prepared by four. well-known music 
teachers, for use in the public schools, 
beginning with a Primary Reader, 
adapted, in-connection with the charts 
designed by Mr. Mason, for use with 
the youngest pupils. A graduate from 
the high school possessed of ordinary 
capacity would possess, by comparison, - 
as thorough a knowledge of music as 
of mathematics. So gradual and pro- 
gressive is the instruction, that, almost 
unconsciously, the theory of music is 


‘as familiar as Eaton’s Arithmetic; 


and reading at sight, in two, three, or 
four parts, as easy and certain as elo- 
cution. The change within the last 
twenty years in the study of music is 
nowhere more marked than in the 
public schools, and the text-books fur- 
nished. It would seem difficult, as a 
whole, to improve on those before us, 
though some exception might be 
taken to certain definitions, and the 
arbitrary use of one melodic minor 
scale, where the best usage is at least 
equally in favor of another. These 
books are not, however, designed to 
take the place of, but rather to supple- 
ment and assist, the efforts of faithful 
teachers who would amplify and illus- 
trate any thing that might seem 
vague. 
Waiter, SmirH, anp Perry. 298 
and 300 Washington Street. 

Greeley’s Funeral-March. G. 2. 

J. W. Turner ‘ ri) 

A very good likeness of the late 
Horace Greeley adorns the titlepage | 
of a curious attempt to turn “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” into a 
march. 





